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Preface 



interim Report Vll focuses on the third year of 
PDC program evaluation. Volume 1 presents the result 
of our measurement of levels of program implementation • 
this is accompanied inl Volmne 2 by detailed descrip^one ^ 
Of implementation^ activities at the nine sites incltMed 
in this part of the studyJ Volume S^eports th^ results 
of the assessment of program impact from fall to spring • 
of the Head Staft year. ^ ^ ' : . 

Previous reports ^ particularly Interirri Report IV 
(August: 1976) and Interim Report VI (March 1977) , "contain 
additional background_iDjar^ on the development and 

early ph'ases of the implementation and impact studies i 
Throughout this report the reader is referred to these . 
previous documents where appropriate^ 

The preparation of the implementation volumes has 
involved an unusual amount of interchange with staff of 
the PDC programs. Each site whose data are presented in 
Volumes 1 and 2 has reviewed and commented on earlier drafts 
of these sections. The diligence^ of PDC staff has helped 
immensely in correcting some factual information and 
interpretations. Where possible ^ we have made changes 
in accordance with their suggestions. In rare instances 
where we f^lt an alternative interpretation was justified, 
we have employed footnotes to ^ indicate the site's perspective. 
The entire PDC staff willingly gave many hours of. their 
time in keeping ^records ^ collecting information, granting 
interviews, and arranging for testing. We are also indebted 
to teachers who permitted us access to their classrooms; 
parents who gave permission for their children to be tested; 
and. the children themselves who willingly cooperated with 
our testing without ^any 3;eal appreciation pf either how 
critical they are as a source of informatipn, or how impor-- 
tant they are in all our minds as the ultiiiiate reason for 
striving to develop better programs and services. 



John M^Lovd, Project Director 
Developmental Continuity Evaluation 
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INTRODUCTION 



PDC After Three Years 



, ^ After three years PDC is alive^ and in varying' degrees . 
welly at all sites 'participating in the Implementation 
Study, Within the common framework outlined in the = 
Guidelines y each project has developed^'a program unique ' 
tQ its setting . As the individual si€e descriptions 
presented in Volume 2 suggest, and ap documented. nin this 
volunie^ there, is considerable diversity aoross projects* 
Each project has focused on certain areas and given less 
attention to others. Local staff members are able to: point 
to manyl accomplishments of PDC, but they have sometimes - ^ 
learned painful lessons about what it means to undertake 
comprehensive change in the Schools* ' ^ 

The Implementation Study has provided evaluation 
\st^ff with the* opportunity fever three years to visits to 
become ^ familiar with, and to follow the development of 
all the PDC programs. In/some casesv the same High/Scope 

Develjflpmeht Associates' personnel have been returning 
tcr\\the same sites ^ since Jbhe Planning Year, During this ^ 
time many local changes nkve been observed^ but none has 
b^en\as striking as the evolution of local PDC staffs, . 
^rom\an. enthusiastic group amcious to implemelrtt new programs 
'quickly %'nd completely^ PB^^per Sonne I'^ave become .sjeajoned 
ag^t^\ of.; educational cha/fge who have gained considerable 
^feright into what it mearfe to operate a program like PDC, 
^j/er time ^ the initial enthusiasm of PDC personnel has 
Inoderate^ into a seasoned %ense of strategy and tactics*' 
Yet evenWith this maturin%r the mood of key staff members 
remains generally optimist^ic* PDC may not have created 
the dramab^ic local changes that some wished for ^ but it 
seems to h^ve made a difference everywhere, ^ 
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The PDC Evaluation 



In the summer fef 1974 HEW* s Office of Child Development 
(now the Administration. for Childrgn, Youth and Families) 
began a new demonstration program aimed at prdmo^ing greater 
continuity, between the preschool, and elementary school 
experiences of Head Start children.. , This ef fort , , named ^ ^ 
Project Developmental^ Continuity (PDC) , incorporates a 
major program evaluation as^well* For three years (1974--77) ^ 
the High/^cope Educational Research Fdundation has forked 
with its subcontractor^ Development Associates ^ tc^proyide ^ 
data that would aid the Administration for Children>^outh i 
and Famtlies (ACYF) in its efforts to ■design and impLfesent/ 
effective programs for children* , i^/ 

' . -/^ 

While the Impact Study has been examining the fe#%ibility 
of a long-term . study of PDC' s impact" on children (see VQlmne . 
3)^ the impiementMtion Study has provided assessments of 
program processes* This work has been organized around 
five bksijc purposes j ^ ^^^^ : . 

0 Describe the naturae o£' the PDC treatftient at each 
* site ^ including descriptions of ^ program cQSts . 

m Describe and analyze patterns in, the , implementation 
of ^PDC as a national program* 

m Assess the extent to which each program has- imple-- f 
Aiented the basic EDC Guidelines > 

© ,*Underst^nd the factors and events that have shaped 
program implementation , ^ ' 

® Assess similarities and differences in experiences, 
of children in the PDC and comparison schools-/ 

Mforts to describe and analyze, program processes begaTi 
during the PDC planning ryear (1974-75) with tha^'^repa^ration , 
of site, case studies* During the following year, th^ design 
for the full Implementation Study was ^^alized and. pilot 
data were collected at five sites to evaluate the applica^ 
bility of the interview forms and the procedures ^for ratihg 
implementation levels* On the basis of the analysis of 
pilot data, modlf icatiojis in procedures were made and an 
instrument for assessing implementation, the implementaticn 
Rating Instrument, or IRI , was finalized. , . 



In the third program year, this instrument was applied 
to the interview data and other documentation from/nine, 
sites to provide^' a comprehensive assessment of PDC implemen- 
tation activities , Three additional sites were included in 
various documentation activities but did not receive' ^he - = 
systematic implementation ratings . At the thirtefenth site '^ 
a .Navajo programwih Arizona, 'a case history 'approach to 
assessing both implementation and impactit has ' been taken ♦ 



Purpose^ of this Report ' , * * 

> ' . ■ ' ^ 

. This report presents findings from three major' analyses 
of program implementationi measurement of the extent to ^ 
which each program^'has implemented the basic PDC Guidelines , 
description of patterns in that implementation, and analysis 
of some f actors^'-^^nd events that have shaped that implemen-= 
tation. This ^volume, and a separate .volume (Interim Report 
VII, Volume 2) which contain^ descriptive site reports 
prepared by our. subcontractor , represent the. final report 
of the first* 'phase of the PDC Impiementation Study* 

The report is divided into five parts. Chapter II 
contains a description of the context for PDC, boj^li natib^nally 
knd locally; rtheba^sic structure^ fo.r thmTOC 'prpffe'ct is 
described, along with demographdc Information ofi each of . 
the sites.' Chapter III presents the rationale , design, 
and majoz* findings from the measurement of implementation. 
Chapter IV presents, in broad strokes , , some of the SimilaLrities 
and differences found in sites' interpretations of the ' ■.- 

basic guidelines. Chapter V presents- the final cross-^site 
analysis^ ^ the exploration of the factors, events, circum- 
stances, and plans that helped shape local PDC projects. 

Several important ; appendices accompany ; t report. 
Appendix A contains the Implementation ratings for each 
site visited in 1977, along with a short description of 
the program elements that prompted the ratings. Appendix - 
B describes the individual subcomponents that were constructed 
from the original PDC Guidelines to organize ^the implement 
station ratings. The overall Implementation Study design 
is suinmarized in Appendix C. Appendix D contains the only 
complete site case study that has been prepared since the' 




lar * Thif'^l study I of the Arizona project was prompted 
%H& fac^/ that no suitable instruments- were av^il^ 
iSessiriq^^^ PDC ' s Iptipact on the Navajo children 
the ..project.,, &nsequently ^ case '^tudy methods 
MmrU used to tr^ce the p^cess and impacts of PDC implement , 
ta^&n through the first three program ^ears* 
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THE PDC CONTEXT- 



As M Head Start demonstration program^ PDC has both 
national and local features that are important* for unddt-- 
standing j^he implementatioitr process . Following a description 
of the national program^ the variation in local contekts 
is described in soma detail to provide a picture of the 
program's complexity. With this information as background, 
the ways in which PDC differs from other innovative programs 
are outlined in .order to' set the stage for the methodology 
employed, in. the PDC Implementation Study* 



PDC as a National Program 



Aims of PDC - ' - 

The Administration for Children^ Youth and Families 
XACYF) originated Project Developmental Continuity (P^C) 
in 1974 as a Head St^rt dem6nstration program "aimed^ a-t 
promoting greater cqntinuity of ^ucation and comprehensive 
child development services for children i^s they ^make the 
transition from, preschool to school*'* jThe single most 
important effect of this undertaking it is ^hoped, will 
be to Enhance the social competence of the children ' 
served^-^that is, to increase their everyday effectiveness 
in dealing with their environment (at school^ at home ^ in 
the community^ and in society)*. PDC also aims to bring 
about broader and more intensive involvement of parents 
and teachers in the. governance , of school affairs, and to 
promote- positive change in the institutional process, eva© 
beyond the. people who ipay occupy thf institution at a 
given time, . r 
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As ^art of the overall Head Start Improvement and 
Innovation effort^ PDC emphasizes the involvement of 
administrators^ classroom staff ^ and parents in formulating- 
educationaL goals and developing a comprehensive curriculum. 
The object of this effort is^to ensure ^that children^ raceive 
^continuous\ individualized ^attention as *they progress from 
Head Start ^ through the early primary grades. If the program 
is^ successful , eKisting discontinuities between^ Head Start 
^h%^ elementary school eKperiences will* be reduced, by PDC; ^ , , 
mechanisms that encourage conununicafiion and mutual decision- ^ 
making' amo^ preschool 4rtd elementary school teachers^ 
administrators^ and parents^ , ) 

Two program moldels provide alternative ways of estab= 
lishing the administrative structure for\ continuity . In 
the Preschool'-School Linkages approach i administratively 
separate Head Start and elementary programs are brought 
together by the device of a PDC Council, whose membership 
includes teachers, parents, and administrators from both , 
brgani2ations along with community representatrves . In ^ 
the Early Childhood Schools approach, Head Start and elementary 
programs are combined both administratively (by the Council) 
and physically (in the same building) , creating a new 
ihstitution. In both approaches a qualitatively different 
program is expected to emerge as a result of the Head ^ 
Start-elemen^ry school cooperation* ^ 

s Continuity is expected to be established in two contexts i 

that of th^ individual child and that of the school structure • 
In the first context, continuity means, for example^ that 
a child should hot have to haw his or her personal nature 
and needs rediscovered each year as he or she moves from 

.one grade to the next; instead the child should become ^ ' 
more an4 mbre/fully recognized member of the school ''family^' 
as time passes. in the context of school structure, continuity 
implies cooperative pursuit of comrnqn' goals and this ^ 
involves articulation of philosophies and methods in » 
the various areas of school enterpriseji It is expected 
that structural continuity will contribute directly to 
continuity in the attention given to individual' children . - 

6 

The Start-up Process 

In the summer of 1973 the Huron Institute of Cambridge, 
JMassachusetts was awarded ^a contract to develop a concept 
paper on implementing an idea called "developmental continuity * " 
aurinq the winter.'of 1973-^74 the Administration for Children,,, 



Youth and Fainilies assembled a panel to review the variou^^ 
options that ware outlined in the Huron repdrt. The present 
conceptualization of Project Developmental Continuity was 
decided upon ^ and during late winter and early spring 1974,, 
a draft of guidelines for the initia'l planning year was 
drawn "up with the assistaTice of Huron ins^titut& staff. ... \ ' ' 
ht the .same tirne. Request^ for' Proppsais^ were' ^d'ing' developed 
by ACYF for the technical /ass^tance and evaluation Gontfactte* 

The PDC sites were selected because administrators, 
parents, teachers, and community people' at those sites all 
expressed interest in participating in the program* The , 
selection process involved several steps. First, each 
regional ACYF office^ and the Indian and Migrant Program ' V 
Division asked a number of Head Start grantees within each 
region to complete a questignnaire to deternjine* the feasi^bility 
of ^ implementing PDC at their sites. Based on responses to 
this survey,, the four^ sites deemed by each region to b^ 
most suitablV wpre suggested to the national ACYF offifae. 
A review panel 'then selected two of these four sites to 
submit proposals* &laff from the national and regional - 
ACYF offices reviewed the^e proposals and visited ,each site . 
to meet with grantee staff, Head/ Start and public a^^hool / 
teachers, parents, and- Head Start' and school administrators 
and review project plans. Since PDC wa^ intended /to extend 
beyond Head Start into the early e|em.entary grades, U,S, 
Offie^^f Education staff were I'nvolved at this point in^' 
the s^e'btion process, /along with state education agericy 
staffs . Through this process one site was seleqted from each 
regioiT, .except Regions III and VIII, which each',had' two. 
Four of the sites were designated Bilingual^ Bicultural Demon^ 
stration Projects. Two additional sites were selected to 
represent the Indian and Migrant Program Division of ACYF, 

Operation of the program began in\1974 a^t 15 sites , and 
the entire first year of program operation was designa'feed^ - 
a planning year for local projects* Staff w^'re ttir,^, , ^ 

component area task forces were appointed, and detailed,, " ' 
plans for actual implementation were initiated. / \ ^ .1 

^ The; ACYF regional of fices^ are ^.ofiated in Bos^^on (Regioa I), 
New;York City (Region II) , Philadelphia (Region III), Atlanta^ 
(Region IV), Chicago (Region V), Dallas (Region VI), Kalnsas 
City (Region VII) , Denver (Region VIM)' , San Francisco 
(Region IX) , and Seattle (Region X) . , ' 



During Year II, 1975-76, 14 sites (one had withdrawn 
voluntarily) , comprising a total of 4 2 Head Start centers 
and elementary schools , began to implement their plans. 
Program Year ill (1376-77) was , of f icially designated as the 
"implementation year" in the original project design, and 
by /Yf^r III programs were expected to be fully implemented 
and operational. After Year II a second site 'was dis^ 
continued resulting ip the current 13 sites. Duri^ng the 
third program year ACYF decided to continue funding the 
13 projects to permit the programs to operate through 

igso-si. ~ . 



The Role of the National Office 



Washington-based staff in ACYF's Program Development 
and Innovation Division are responsible for administering 
the national program* During the three years of the project 
they have maintained contact with sites through telephone 
calls ^ site visits, written communications^ and national 
workshops. They also work with the. sites by contracting 
with outside groups to^provide training and technical 
assistance. 



During the planning year and ^ the program start-up 
;year^ the Huron Institute served' as the TSTA ceiitractor, 
•As part of this effort, a staff of field specialists (each 
one working with one or two PDC programs) made several 
visits to the PDC sites. The philosophy of Huron institute 
staff was one that stressed facilitating participation 
among ''-all groups involved in PDC at a site, emphasizing 
all areas of the Guidelines , and exposing sites to as many 
alternatives as possible' before making* final programmatic 
decisions Huaron institute also worked with national ACYF 
staff in piahning the national workshops. 

^ An initial planning meeting held in. September 1974 
involved lotJal prbject staff, regional ACYF staff, T&TA 
'sb€$f, and repre&e^^t^tives ffofn stat^ education agencies. 
At workshops held in January and May of the Plannirtg Year, ^ 
evaluation contractor staff^ also participated with these 
fr groups. Two na'tional workshops were held during 

le next two years, and in May 1977 a PDC meeting 
(was h61d in conjunction with a national conference on 
Children, Families^ and Continuity." These workshops 
)rbviAd a continuing forum for discussion of implementation 
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issues (each workshop typically ^ad one or two themes^ 
such' as " parent involvement or m.^lticultural education)^ 
review of Guidelines ^ and funding issues, and coimnunic^ion 
about evaluation matters. In^ addition to the content 
wprkshops^and' guidance ^from national and regional program 
staff, a beneficial feature of these meetings was the'^ 
opportunity for staffs from the diverse projects to share . 
information, ideas and experiences. 

At the beginning of the third year. Pacific Consultants 
of Washington, D.C. was selected as ^ the T&TA Gontractor. 
One field specialist was selected to work with each PDC ^ 
site* In addition to organizing two PDC workshops. Pacific 
Consultants published -thr«e issues of a PDC Newsletter in. 
which conference summaries , articles related to PDC 
implementation issues, and bibliographic information on 
materials relevant to PDC were disseminated to the sites. 

The PDC Guidelines , ■ ^ 

Over^he course of PDC, two sets of program ^utdelinea 
have been published by ACYF In spring 1974 , Guidelines 
for a Planning 'Year was distributed to those sites which^ 
had been requested to submit proposals. This set of 
guidelines was revised and re-issued in September 1974, ' = 
and supplemented by "Program Letters" issued periodically 
from the ' national office. During the second year of the. 
project a ne^. set, of guidelines, PDC Tmplementation Yea-r 
Guidelines , was published, describing basic "elements th"at^ 
must be present in each PDC project. 

PDC was deiigned to be an experiment in^^local 
vatiation*" Consequently, the Guidelines prescribe only a 
general '%ramework and overall obiectiveS' for program 
development without apecifying the ^means for- their achieve- 
ment. To ^assist programs in ' the process of translating' 
general guidelines into functioning programs, the technical^ 
assistance process mentioned above was instituted. 

The implementation Year Guidelines outline requirements " 
in seven component areas plus" aSdi tional requirements for 
the bilingual bicultural demonstration projects. Since 
these guidelines provide the framework for all implementation 
study activities, they are described in some detail here/ 



r 
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Admihlstration / Each project was to hire a full'-time 
PDC codrdinator as well as 'full= orr part-time support / 
services and parent involveinent coordinators. Each site 
was^also to create^a PDC Council efomposed of representatives; 
from the following' groups^ parents of PDC Head Start or 
elementary school children; members of the Head Start 
Poljby Council and local school board; Head Start and 
elementary school administrators; Head Start and elementary 
School staff; and local .community groups. This Council 
should be responsible for the overall operation of the 
PDC project. ^ 

Education . Concern for the "total" child is emphasized 
in all the dfeucation guidelines. Sites are required to 
develop or adopt a 'compatible V coordinated curriculum 
that provides experiences for children that are appropriate 
to their developmental levels interests and needs. The 
use of individualized instruction and diagnostic and 
evaluative systems should facilitate teacher awareness 
of the uniqueness of each child along with the physical^ 
intellectual and socio-^emotipnal growth of each child. 

Services for bilingual bicultural and/or multicultural 
children . Guidelines for this component stress the importance 
of^ec^gnizing children frofn different ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds.^ Classroom activities and materi^als . should 
reinforce children's pride in and understanding of their 
background and provide the opportunity for children to 
learn about and appreciate the cultures of others. TeacJhers 
should be made sensitive to the needs of/multicultural A * 
.children/;and involve parents in their child's educationa>^ 
program. 

* 

^ Bilingual bicultural demonstration projects . ^ A special 
set of basic principrfes" and required elements was written 
for ^ those sites designated as bilingual bicultural demon- 
stration projects. These guidelines itate that the design 
and implementation of all components at these sites must 
incorporate a bilingual bicultural approach. 'An educational 
and social setting must be provided that is based on the 
chilh,*s primary language and culture. The bilingual 
bicultural educational approach should build upon the 
strengths the child brings to the learning situation, expand 
upon the child's native language, and make use of the 
child's native language for instructional purposes. 
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Services for handicapped children , PDC is committed 
tQ the concept of mainstreamingT The guidelines further 
specify yearly survey., of handicapped children, procedures 
for-^^early diagnosis and evaluation, spec^.al resource 
teachers, and special training 'for classroom\teachers . in 
working with handicapped children. 

Parent involvement . ^Concern with inyol^ment of . - ^ ^. 
parents in school activities permeates the PDC Guidelines . 
The sites are required to develop a coordinated parent 
prDgram that involves parents in all .phases of program . ^ 

planning, operation and evaluation. The guidelines also 
require that programs try to invQlve_parents in the class- 
rooms^ in the Council, in component subcommittees, in 
training sessions 'or workshops^ and in planning PDC 
_ activities , . 

Develgipme ntal support services . Guidelines for this 
component defih^ the^ kinds of services that must be available 
to all PDC children.- The nutritional, medical, dental, 
mental health, and social services needs of children must 
be assessed upon .entry into the program and arrangements 
made to provide the needed services. There must be a 
-consistent and complete record-kieping system, contact . - 
with community resources, and information provided to "^-^^ 
parents about their children -s needs and the availability 
of comjnunity^ resources , r' ' ~ . • 

Training , The training component guideline^ stress^ 
the ongoing nature of training activities and call for a ^ 
schedule that includes sessions related to each of the 
component areas with agendas that are targeted for diversified 
audiences. For example , the guidelines call for training 
parent volunteers to work in the classroom, training for 
teachers in sensitizing them to i the special needs of mult.i- . 
cultural children, training for PDC Council members in 
policy- and decision-making skills, -^and training for teachers 
and administrators in how to work with parents* 



Local PDC Contexts 



To understand the complexity of PDC, it is necessary 
to examine loc^l program contexts. In this section, we 
provide a brief summary of individual program charkcter istics ; 
additional discussion of these characteristics and' of theit 
effect on the implementation of PDC is presented- in Chapter^V. 
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' - As shown in Table 1, the Iqpal settings foff PDC are 
extremely diverse^ ratiging from the--large urban populajzions 
served by the Utah, Iowa, and Washington pro jects , to more 
suburban settings In Connecticut and Maryland, and finally ^ 
to smaller ; often rural communities in Texas, Florida, and 
Arizona, The ^ethnic and cultural compositl&ns of these 
communities are also diverse, including Navajos in Arizona; 
Chicanos in ^ Cal ^^^rar. Mormons in Utah, -Blacks and migrant 
workers in Ploi^da, and^White Appalachi^g^ in West Virginia. 

PDC Commurtities also differ on other dimensions. In 
Texas ^ f or^^example , Head Start has for several years been 
integrated 'aompletely into the elementary school program. 
Most schools have preschool classes that contain both Head ^ 
Start-eligible and other children. Teachers in these 
.classes are fully certified elementary school teachers. 
In other communities, such as Florida and Utah^, there was 
very little contact between the two programs prior to PDC. 
Head Start and elementary school programs existed within 
separate administrative structures, often pursued educatiojial 
approaches that were quite different if not actually income 
patible^ and employed teaching staffs from very different 
populations* Not surprisingly ^ several of these sites 
have experienced considerable difficulty bridging this 
initial gap betweefi programs , Many substantive implementation 
activitj^s were delayed while the necessary linkages were 
beirrf^'^^jrged , 

Nowhere are the differences between local conteKts . 
more apparent and of greater importance for the ultimate 
success of PDC program implementation than in the local 
administrative frameworks within which the various projects 
must operate. The basic distinction between these was 
defined by^ACYF planners when they established the two PDC 
models^ PreschpalrSchool Linkages (PSL) and Early Childhood 
Schools (ECS) ,f The'-'^istinction between these two models, 
however, 'is often^ obscured. 

Formal and informal administrative structures do not 
clearly follow ECS=PSL lines . West Virginia (an ECS site) 
and Colorado (a, PSL site) both, include two combined Head 
'Start^elemefttary schools* Most other PSL sites have the 
PDC Head Start and elementary teaching^ and administrative 
staff separated to some extent, but the nature of that ^ 
separation varies. In^ Utah, for example ^ the Head Start 
teaching and adminisj^rative staffs are housed together in ^ 
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on^' building while PDC staff offices are in one of the thraei' 
"elemeata^y/^ buildingsV In Florida, the project 

includee* on^ school and one center in e^ch of two communities 
and the PDO^ffices are afparate Cirom all fpur partigipatihg ; 
centers and schoois. £ven TCS projects dispiay some divereity 

in ^e location of pro jeat participant j.- In Iowa, ^ HegL^^ 

9tar^ and elementary teaching -stafJs^ arfej^ all housed in the 
same school with the PDC and elei^enta^j^iadministrative ;^ 
staffs, but tfte Head Start direptSr: ;anE^^resource staff are 
located in tW^^/district of f ices^;,^ li^^ofttrast , all Head 
Start , PDC r *^na elamentary schod^l 'staf f are housed in the 
ECS BchQol at #he Texas site. ^ . 

similar diversity is si^gestad "by the administrative 
positions of^the PDC staff in the organizational' structAjre/' 
of the schools and centers* Again^ PDC staff at- PSL sites 
ganerally have no direct ' supervisory authority at either the 
Head Start or elementary school levels. What authority, 
they do have, is generally based on personal charisma and 
positive forking , relationships with administrators ^ho do 
have* authority. / the situation at ECS sites is more complex i 
frequently^ the PDC coordinator occupies a position within 



the school 
principal 
siderable 



^hat is .equivalent to that lOf assistant or vice 
is a. result^ these coordinators exercise con-- 
authority at one or both PDC levels. In Texas ^ 9 v 
Washington/ and West ^Virginia , the coordinators have ^ equal 
authority|oveW ^oth t^e Head Start and elementary school " 
teachprs*^ ln\iowa and Michigan the Qop^dinators supervise 
Elementary PDs teachers only and must gb through the Head 
Start directors to enforce^ changes at that^revel," Maryland 
presents, yet another administrati^jSe patt%rBi there the/E€S ^ ^ 
principal has recently been designated the yPDC^ administratorr" 



by the board of \ education ; he exercises oo^ 
at/^boH^Ji levels ,,.\but the .PDC coordinator hsB 



siderable authority 
almost none. 



There are also 
of project grantees 
and Calif ornia--"tke ' 
anil delegate agenqy. 
action project (thi 



important differences in designations 
and delegate , agencies . In two ^ites^-^Texas 
local school district \s both grantee 



More commohly , the Mtol community 
Head Staft grantee) is-4he PDC grantee 
and the srfhool district is the delegate agency. In ColoVado 
the local city government is' the "grantee for both Head 'Sta:rt 
and PuC arid the County Head Start Parents^ Inc. is the 
^delegate agency, Ii^ two sites-'-f lorida and;'^^orgia^--community 
.action^ agencies' funotion as both grantee and delegate^ agency. 



^Thera is considerable variety also with respect t^^J^h^ ; 

numbers of oenters and schools served by PDC, even with±h>^ - 
^rtedsls^' The Utah j^rojaqt ihqludes a single Head Star;;t:: ^ ' 
, 4enter /^and .^Hrte„ eie^^ ' donside^ly . removed from 

that centar. The Arizona: pro^detr conversely , serves' three^^^^^-. 

Head Stirt_ gen tfers and a sintle elem entary s chgol , Ev en 
^CS programs do ^ot always include a singie^^ead~Start-- 

elementary school; in West Virginia two PDC ;Schools each 

house both PDC and^Read Start classrooms. 

-J ^ - Th^' dB^te^ti--aor EmJLuationi . Differences [. 

Between^ Ppfa and Other Educational Innovatioos ^ ■ ^ 

The study of educational . change has of late- become 
quite fashionable, and it is tempting to compare the. PDC 
experience with many others reported in the literature. 
There are, however, some impor^tant differences between 
this particular change effort and most others. This 
section considers four features ,that set PDC apart from 
other efforts, ' " " ^ ' 

6t a Single Discrete Innovation, 



PDC.Wag/Ndt a Single Discrete In 
But a Y'Framii g work for innQvatio^" 



Much of^^the l^^erature describes one-^ of two types of ^ 
innovation I (a) t^f implemehtation of a new curriculum ^ 
elAment such as the "new math" ,pr a speq^al readirig program, ^ 
or (b) the creation of. "new schools" ^ (€dr exatnples^of the 
former see Herman and McLaughlin, 1975; Fullari and Pomfret, 
1977; or tfross, Giaquinta and Bernstein, 1971; for examples 
of the latter, see Deal, 1975 ;^_^Miles , in press; or Smith 
and Keith, 1971). PDC, however, is not quite like 'either 
o'f these' innovations, 'it i's , on ihe one hand, far more gompre 
hensive than any of the/disc^te innovations' reported by / 
Julian and Pomfret: the guidkiines require a particular 
type of curriculum, plus a pro-am for bilingual bicultural 

iMiles, Sullivan, Gold, Silver, and Wilder (1978) define a 
;"new school" as, "../a total school program (not a minor, 
project, course, or other Innovation) which is created more ^ 
' or less de novo (is not simply a redesign of an existing 
school) and which its creators experience as different from 
^eir own past experiences," 




child rren plus a ^^rogram of services 
for ;handicappejd bhildren/^ plus "~a parent involvement program 
an^- so on, Yet ^ ♦ unlike /"new school^ , " PDC programs Biagan 
with a,^ set of guidelines that prov/dad some explicit 
direction for planning afttivlWes^ 

We might think/of thef# guidelines as a "framework 
for innovation"' th^t prescribe^ a detailed set of planning 

-procedures (the P0G Council ^ parent involvement in planning 
services for hanjdicapped. chijfdrenj^^^n^.so on) and then ^ 
sketches what the products ^of that planning should aook^^ " 
like (the PDC^. curticul^ itidst be developmentally appfogTriate 
emphasize individualized^ instr^^ and so on ) \ .This : 

^ meins that at most ^sitqs.PDC has resulted in tyb kinds of 
innovationi .one large (thiri^ mechanisms fof plartnirig: 
and^ dacision-^making) and several smaller (the programs 
and activities created througji those mechanisms) . The 
outline of the large .innovation (the framework) was mapped 
explicitly by ACYF^ and in that respect PDC resembles^ 
some of the ^mora- discrete /'.packaged" innovations desaribed 
in the literature. The smaller innovations resulting 
from that framework^ however^ had to be planned indepen=- 
d^ntly by each, local project; in this respect PDC resembles 
some of *the "new schools * " ^ ' , 

The frameworks dn^the form of r federal .gi|Lide V 
provided participan,ts with at least spmfe qlaiity. of" purpose r 
earry in^ t4ie project and seems to vhave helped most avoid^ 
the uncertainty and debate over directions and purposes 
that so often paralyzes new schoois. . . 

'( ^ ' . ^ . 

■ ■ ) 

The Units of Change Were Not Isola-ted Classrooms or 
Schools , But Parts of Several Schools or Cen^rs 



The most recent ACYF description of PDC says that it 
will "involve the whole School as the basic* unit of program 
change^ not a single classroom or simply the curriculum," 
This statement is not quite accurate i PDC does extfend 
beyond single classrooms, but it only encompasses parts 
of the elementary schools and" (depending on the site) the ^ 
Head Start centers with which it is associated. To the 
extent that the project extends beyond individual classrooms 
it has much in, common with new schools, feasic changes a^re 
being made (at least at the elementary level) not only in 
what individual teachers do within their own classes, but 
also in how those teachers interact with one another, in 
how decisions, are made, and in what range ot services are 
offered to the whole child. . ■ " ^ 
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Because f DC involves than any one complete schqoiy 

but: ptirhaps parts of eaveral schools, the situation is alsd 
more ^Qbmp lax than that faced by^ new schoolsi. Local PDC 
projects have"haa to contend with el^fntary school prinoi^als 
and Haad Start canter directors whose time and energy ,^re 
divided between PDC and non^PDC teachers* They, have^ had ^: 
to contend with non-Pjjp...teacher8 who are at best uninvolved 
in the project and occAiionally antagonistic i. They have 
had> on occasion^ to deal with conflicts between the aims ^ 
and' methods of PDG:and the programs in the rest of the 
center or school, Perhapi most troublesome has been the 
task of establishing and maintainiijg communicatioifj^ between 
teachers who are physically distant . ^' Adsqimte comnunication^ 
has bfen found difficult ertou^h to achieve in self-contained 
new schools; the problems are compounded/ when the^ partici^ * , 
.pating classes are sometimes' miles apar^ ^ ^ 

PDC Was 'D^3ttgned%to. Create .Linkages Between T^o Distinct ^ 
Programs RatherSrhan to Ch^hge a Sih^ ^ Existing Progr am 

'Host of the literature* describes attempts to change ' ^ 
one program^ either by introducing new curriculum packages 
in tne tlassrpom or by completely restructuring the school. 
PDC had elements Q;f this, but it also had^'ahotlier over^ 
.riding objeptivei to bring about continuity between the 
loc^i Head Start and early elementary programs* Aside from 
tha^dif faculties caused by the participating ^pgrams 
residing in- rfifferent buildings^ the fact that two distinctly 
different programs are to be linked introduced its own 
complications. Atk^ost sites, even those with Early Child-- 
hoo'd Schools^ two separate administrations were involved, 
programs that had exi&ted separately for years were now 
expected to coordinate their planning and other activities. 
At some sites the teachers from the two programs were drawn 
from very different po^ulations^r with different training 
and philosophical orientaticpns . Unlike new school projects, 
where the school as a whole generally fits neatly within 
the district's organizational framework, the administrative 
status of PDC "was often unclear and had to be negotiated. 



Each Local PDC Project Was Part of a National Evaluation; Study 



Evaluators often like to believe that ttrey are a benign 
presence that has no. effect on the operation ^6f p^bgrarais , or 
.s at worst a semiannual ^nuisance , This- .was not the case in 
DC. At some sites planning d0cisions were guided not only 



by considerations of what was best^for the program but also 
by wha^..was heeded for the evaluation* Thus, at one site 
additiorial 8lem«itary^ sohools were a*dded to the project to 
ensure that there would be enough children in the treatment 
sample; for evaluation. At other sites, additional children 
had to be included in thp Hea^ Start group to allow for 
antieipaCed attriy^on from th&. longitudinal sample. 

The Implementation ^ Study had, if anything, more effect 
on local programs^ than the implct Study, "but these effects 
were probably no different from those on any project that 
has been the subject of a case study.. One tiling that the 
Implementation Study may have doftfe. iScally, however, was 
to lend added salience to the program Guidelines , since . , 
^they , provided the basis for the assessm^t of Implementation 
*and therefore "the source for ^he hundreds of questions asked| 
during^ site visit interviews At one site, for eKample, a 
respondent remarked after an interview that he "had no' 
idea tbat, nutr^ition was such_an important part of PDG," 
until we asked him several ^guestions about his activities 
in ..that area, - Whije the role of site visitors was emphatically 
not that of technical assistants^ simply asking questions 
, about what was done-^-or why it wps done^^ay have influenced 
respondents' tjiinking and planning* ^ - 
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THE ■MEASUREMENT QP'-tMPLEMENTATION 
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A complete description of the Implementatian' Study 
design aan be found in Appendix ana. an earlis^report 
(Interim Report IV, VoliAie 2, August 1976) pjromdeB details , 
on the development and ffield test of Impleip^nt^ion Study 
procedures. This ahapter ..explains the ration^!^ for developing 
the methodology (i,e, ^ the Implementation Ratir^ Inst^rument . 
and. accompanying proce4ureB) ^ descrifaes the nature of the 
IRI items and the types of scales^ incorporated in the 
instrument, revie\/s the spring 1977 data collection instru- 
ments and proceduree, britffly describee the analyses ^ that ^ ^ ^ 
were applied to the' implementation, data/ and outlines 
the overall findings from the measureftient of implementation* 
Summaries of each site's implementation profiles can be ^ . 
found in Appendix A* 

U 

The Implementation Rating Instrument 

The key instrument for the Implementation Study is 
the Implementation Rating Instruhtfint ilRI) , The I-RI is 
set -of items used by site vis\t teams to systematiqall^ 
evaluate the programmatic irtfgrmation that is collectf 
by a variety of ^ means (interviews/ records / and *site SSbu^ 
ments primarily ^ Two types fcf scales were develop^^^f or 
making ratings/of implemenjEation-^objective and judgmental 
Since this ins^r;umen^^rgurei so prominently in the Imple^ 
m'entation Study^' it is described= here in some detail. 
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ective IRI Rating Scales 

^^he IRI scales' were developed, by extracting a list of 
discrete program reqii4rements from the Guidelines ^ and then 
devising a set of rating scales th^t could be used "to assess 
the extent and effectiveness (as perceived by participants) 
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with which a site had implemented their p^grairanatlc solution 
to that raquirfement. Care was taken in this procass to 
differentiate Guidelines statements of program requirements 
("mlist" or "should" statements) from statements- merely 
suggesting possible solutions t&. the requirement. Through 
this process almost 350 separate four-point rating scales i- 
were. developed to span the seveji program component areas. 
These scales ^fc^l%4^ "(^j active" because their ratings are 
based on explid^f'^^d often qup^ntltative, prof ram data) 
are of four baWc^^pesi those' rating t^e presence of 
prpgram activities, those rating extent of implementation , 
those assessing perceived effectiveness of implementation, 
and those assessing the roles played by various groups in. 
implementation dedisions and activities. 

Items tAat rate t^e presence of "programxadtivities . 
Items o^ this ^type constitute the largist single, group of 
IRI items* They permit ratings of the eKistence of program 
elements or activities that span both the Head Start and 
elementary school.. The following illustrates this class 
^of items % 



A PDC diagnostic and evaluative system to identify the "educational 
needs of individual children^ . - . ) 

^a) Has not been develDped or selected, 

^ ^b) Has been developed or selected but Is not implemented, 

: c). Is impl'ttaented in classes at tHe Head Start level or 
elementary^ level* 

^d) Is Implemented In classes at^ both the Head Start level 

and the elementary lever, 

e ) Data insufficient for rating* 

f) Quest^n not applicable. 



For items of this type, the highest rating (alternative 
d) indicates tha^^the particular program feature (here the 
PDC diagnostic and evaluative system)' has been implemented 
to some extent ^at both^the' Head Start and elexnantary. schqol 
levtel.s./ These "items do not> specif y what thit feature should 
look like wHfen ^implemented; one site may use # simple diagnost: 
and evaluative system that was developed locap.ly while ^ 

• ^' . .:v \ ^ ■ ■ 



ty^r ^sita^ with the same ra^nc 



an©th%jr %ita^ with the same ra^ng on this item may use a 
complex syBtem purchased from a conmercial publishers- 
Items of this type d©- not aseess the extent or effectiveness 
of the. implementa^Ton at either' the Head Start or elementary 
school levels; wey simply ask whether -the feature is at all 
operational ^t^ither or both levels. 

Items that rate the extent of implementation . These 
itemsy measure the extent to which a featiire i^ implemented 
in terms of numbers of classrooms involved ^ numbers of / 
individuals affected^ etc. An eKample of an item of th^is 
type is the following^ ' , 



According to the information available ^ roughly what percentage 
of the %lementary school teachers have been directly involved 
^ in the .ongoing discussion and refinement of the PDC educational 
approach and curriculum? 

a ) None or few (0^20%) or a PDC curriculum has not been 
- developed or selected* 

b ) Some (21'-50%). 

c) Most C51-80%),' 
. ^d) Almost all or all (81=100%). 



_e) .Data insufficient for rating* 
^f) Question not applicable. 



— . ? ■ 

Like the items rating the presence of activities , 'these 
items do not specify the precise * nature of the program 
feature that rs being assessed. They only ask the extent 
to which the program element that Lb intended to satisfy 
the requirement has been implemented. ; ' . v^v 

The intervals on these scales were established on the 
basis of a field test conducted in spring 1976 at five: PDC 
sites . ((lescribed in Interim Report IV^ Volume 2). These 
intervals weri^set to maximize the- items ' sensitivity to 
variations among sites. For example ^ since the M^bsolute 
number of parents . involved in actual, program decision-piaking 
is generally quite low^ the intervals for those items are . 
small (ranging from no parents for "a" to 15 for,"d"), 
In corttrast, teacher participation in project activities 
was geniarally much higher^ so the i^^ervals are considerably 
wider, ranging from Oi^'to 100% of the PDC teachers ab a 
given l^vej . , ^ - ' 



' Items that aiBesB perceivedV effectiveness Impls-- 
mentation. The deeig^developed " " ~ 



Study incorporated extensive inte 
selected PDC teachers and pMents 
'program participants were to be a 
involvement in program activities 
the usefulness or effectiveness o 
information was then to have been 
of this third typei 



for the Implementation 
r views with randoply 
,^ In these interviews - 
sked the extent of their 
and their assessment of 
f those activities. This 
used to complete^ ratings 



According to alemantary teachers interv^wedi has training 'in 
the PDC diagnostic and evaluative system been useful to 
elementary teachers in implementing the PDC diagnbstic* and 
evaluativa system in their d^lassrooms? , , 

a ) draining ^has not taken place or less than 20% attended. 



Jo) Training has not bean useful, 

_c) Training has been moderately usfeful, 

_d) Training has been very useful, 

_e) Data Insufficient for rating, 

_f) Quesfiion not applicable* 



Items that assess various groups ' roles . Regardless 
of the numb^fr^.^ individuals involved in different spheres 
of programract^ity , distinctions can be' made ^ among roles 
played^by the grMpups these individuals represent (e. g,. 
Head Start parent^, elejnehtary school teachers) in any 
discuasions held or decisions made. Where appropriate ^ items 
are included that 'ask the rater to make ^ome judgments 
about the nature of that involvement. For example i 
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^Because of tHe la^ of 0MB apprbval, however^ it wassonly 
possible to administer the parent and teacher intertriews 
in one site; so^ foV "^he most part/ Implementation Study 
findings to date do\not include data for perceived levels 
of effectiveness. 



y . . ^ ^, ■ — - — - 

Head^ Start teachers - 

^a ) Have not been involveot in "the ongoing disbussion and 
refinement of the PDC educational apprdachi 

b) Played a minor ro^le in the ongoing discussion and • 
fefinement of the PDC educational approach, 

c) Played a moderate fole in the ongoing discussion and 
refinement of the PDC educational approa'ch. 

-d ) Played a major role in the ongqing discussion and 
"refinement of the PDC educational approach* 

e ) Data insufficient for rating, 

f ) Question not applicable. 



In the field test the IRI, ratings of thi^ type ware/ 
based on interview^^esponses to-open-ended' qiSstioris, ..Becaus 
it was often dif.fiault to infer distinctions between minor, ' 
moderate and major involvement based solely on these 
responses P the revised datV collection procedures included 
summary questidns following the op^n--ended questions that 
asked the respondent to characteriie involvement using 
these categdries. / - 

Subcomponent groups of objective IRI items . IRI items 
within components were" clustered into three to five "sub^ 
components." These clusters reflect logical groupings 
of related items and, with a few exceptions, correspond 
to separate required elements^ from the original Guideline 
The exceptions generally resulted from the fact that not^ ^ 
all required elements generated an equivalent number of Ipi 
items* The required element within the administration 
component that details the necessary ^composition'' of the PDC 
Council, for example, ^generated 20 separate items ; the 
required element for "other funding sources" produced only 
two* Where possible, subcomponents were defined to maintain 
important conceptual distinctionk of the Guidelines while 
balancing the number of items in; each Complete definitions 
of #ach ^subcomponent can s^e found in Appendix B of this 
report and in the IRI itself. 
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Judgmental IRI Ratirig Scales / 

Constructing aft implenientation assessment instrtment 
in 'the manner descrifeed^ above has certain advantages i (1) 
assessment can focus .on specific requirements outlined in ■ 
the Guidelines ; (2) ratiftgs can be based on the exterit of 
implementation (something that is quantifiable) , rather 
than the nature of that implementation (the evaluation of 
which is eKtraordinarily subjective) ; and (3) the criteria 
for the assessment are public and definable in terms of 
numbers of classrooms , numbers of teachers, etc. 

These procedures also haye their disadvantages, however. 
The most serious limitation is the problem of assigning 
each required program element a weight that is proportional 
to its significance for program success. Another problem 
with the objective .JRI scales is their insensitivity to 
mitigating events and circumstances , By ^adhering strictly 
to discrete quantitative indices^ local site realities 
can' be distorted, ^ ' 

To address these two probltems a second type of rating 
scale was added to the IRI at the end of each subcomponent, . 
These scales^ called the " judgmental rating scales ^ asked 
the site team to reassess the program -s implementation 
level for that subcomponent using ^everything they knew or 
felt about the program. Three judgmental scales were 
de^signed to tap the same dimensions as the objective scales 
(the- ejitent and effectiveness of implementation) plus an 
additional dimension, the "intensity" or. amount of effort 
and importance accorded the subcomponent by project staff. 
Although these scales do not solve the problem of relative 
weightings for subcomponents or components, they ^do at 
least alldw the raters to adjust their ratings to accommodate 
local realities. An eKample of the judgmental scales for 
one subcomponent can be found in Figure, 1, 

Initially^ our intention was to use both types of 
rating scales in the 1976 field test at five sites and^ 
based on that test, to select the most useful type for 
use in the full data collection. The results using the two 
were aufficiently different in the field test/ however, 
that both scales were retained and data from both are reported 
here • - = 
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Figure 1 : 
Sample Judgnrienta] Rating Scales 




SUBCOMPONENT: Development of a Diagnostia^Mnd "Evatuativei^ystem'^ 

and IndividuatiBed Instruaizohal Progrmn for -Children 

/ ^ ' ^ V . ■ 

Before continuing with your ratings of the multiple choice questions, we 
would like to get your impressions of the level of implementation of thi 
subcomponent using an alternate technique,. Based on evgerythlng you know 
|bout this site, how would you rate the livel of - impl ementation of this 
subcomponent with respect to the following dimensions: (Please explam 
any "not applicable'* or "uncodable" ratings) t 



PLEASE CIRCLE YOUR ANSWERS CLEARiy ^ ^ 

Breadth of Implementation : Among those who could or should be 
Involved In the implementat ion of thi^s subcomponent , .what is the 
extent of actual involvement? ' ^ 

none - nari^ow mo deratB broad no t app I iaab I e un oodab I e 

^i^n tensity of I mp 1 eme n t a t i on i Among those respons i b 1 for irtipje- 
■mentlng this subcomponent , what Is the level of at ten t Ion /energy , 
,.or Importance given to Its implementation? 

none tow moderatB hi^i not appliaabte imaodab'le 

Ef/ect i vengss of Elements in Terms of Organ Izat iofral Acceptance : 
Among those affected by^ Implementation of this subcomponent {i*e*, 
parents / teachers ^ counc 1 1; members ^ etc. , but not PDC staff) \^hat 
el of satisfaction or approval has^vbeen shown?^ ' 

none tow moderate high not appZicabl^e wncc^daSje-, 

Overall Level of implementation : Based on the above ratings and 
any other information you havej what is your general assessment 
of the overall Implementation level of this factor? . 

non e low mo derate hi gh not app I i aab I e unoodab 1 e 




If your codings on these scales conflict with the ratings given on the 
preceding IRI questions, please attempt to explain that conflict b^elow. 



Data Collection Procedures - ° , 

Data Co llection Insttume^ts ' ^ = * • ^ 

— — — — — — , . -^^ V 

'^/v^ : ^ Although^ data^. for rating implementation, lev&ls were 
derived frbnv sfi^ral sources spanning the entire history 
of /the proQec^^ the major ^^durces of ihjEormatMn for' th.e. J / ' 
Yeajf ratings wefe ^©"structured interviews and site^'^ 

= r.ecords. , "^'^ ' ^ ^ , j" 

Interviews . After. the IRI was designed in Program ^ 
Year 11^ interview questions were developed to ensure that 
all data required for rating were collected from each 
site. These Interviews were revised ^ following the 1976 
field test. ^ ^ , ^ 

t ^ ^ ' ■ ^ , 

Ten different interviews^'were desig^^d. Six were 
designed to be administered to the indivrduals mos± *^knpw= ^ 
led^eablp about implementation activities in the various 

. component areas; three were designed for PDC* teachers ^ 
parents and the PDC Council chairperson* The tenth inter^ 
view/ the. Comparison Program Interview^ was to have been 

, administered to c^pfoison school principals and comparison 
Head Start center directors. The implementation information 
would have permitted an assessment of.the^ comparability 
of treatments received by PDC and comparison childien;^ ^ 

J ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' The interviews were designed to serve a variety of 

purposes ^n addition to providing informatipn for IRI 
patih.gs* They were .intended to obtain- dfescrip^tive data 
necessary, ^ot- individual - site reports (^hese "are Ijhcluded.: 
as Volume 2 of this .\ report) , They were "also designed to 
collect information about the .reasons /for programs' 
implementation activities ^nd decisions, so. that the processes-, 
of implementation could be ^better understpod. Consequently, 
each component interview lasted approximately two hours, 
wbile ,the teacher, parent, /and. Council chairperson interviews 
/lasted less than one hour each. 

' . Site CO rd "keeping -^.sy 5 tern > . Fo^ some^ IRI scales,' 
particularly those relating to -training , pareA,^ involvement^ r 
and 'developmental support services ^ specif ic , quantltdti\fe 
information was needed. To ensure that this information 



^Appendix X includes a more complete description of the 
overall data collection plan for the- Implementation Study. 
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would be available during the winter site visit, system 
for maintaining the necessary data was devised and provided 
to the sites in the fall, 'The system consisted o£,^ a note^ 
book cpntaining multiple copies of forms on which the 'needed 
quantitative information f^ each component couM*e- v ■ 
recorded on an ongoing basis* Forms ware included, for 
example^ for rfegprding attei}dance alid minutes of PDC Council 
meetings, for recording the ' number and types of parent 
involvement activities, for documenting training sessions , 
,and for keeping records of screenings and services provided 
^*dn the itr^a of 'developmental support services. The system= 
, was /completely optional; if a pTO ject .%ad already developed 
its own procedures for retaining the necessary data, it 
was encouraged to continue 'using. them* 

Site Visitor Training ' ' ^ 

; Prior to the midwinter site visits, a twp--day training 
session was held for^All staff participating in the data 
collection activities. A training manual was prepared 
that included an overview of the visit, general site visit 
procedures, fome^' basic definitions to be a'p^iied an in^r = 
viewing and rating, instructions Jor interviewing and 
rating, and post^visit writing responsibilities* 

All' aspec^ts of the- site ^sit were discussed during 
traAningy. and "each ih'terview' 'Torm was reviewed item by 
item to insure that visitors shared ctimmon Hfefiniti'^oris * 
The IRl was also discussed iiv detail to eniure.that the ' ' 
same criteria would be applied by all. Background notebooks 
containing consolidated site^level ipformation^ colleoted 
during the pq^st two years were distributed so that^ site 
visitors couid familiarize themselves with their particular 
site (s) ^ prior to the visit* , . . . ^ ^ 

■ -i ■ • ■ , ^ . 

Site Visit Procedures^ ^ * , V ^ 

_ — ; . - ^ - / 

Because 0MB ^d id not clear the inteEyiew forms, the^ , 
.original site visit-^^^^jilaris^ were considerably; curtailed* 
TeacJ^.t V^nid, pa^^^'nt Kinter-yiewst could onTy be adninistered 
'Mt Onp ^te> dnd the cbrtfponen€ interviews could only be 
administered 'at nine* Consequently, only nine programs 
were visited in 1977 and data from. these are not^ as complete 
as >they would have been had teachers and parents been 



interviewed. Also, because\ of the^ reduced data colleption 
effort,, two-persor? teams were sent to each site* for 'four 
days each, rather than the oViginally scheduled four=person ' 
teams/ for five days. The te^ms consistedVaf bne^-. petf son 
from Development Associates aiid one from High/Scope. 

Pre-visit arrangeme^^s^ ^Arrangements cortcerning the . 
dates of the. site visit i^ere m^de in November and each 
site received a mailing in earlV January containing (1) 
a suggested interview schedule , \ (2 ) a vform for the coor= 
dinator to use when' schetailing interviews (3) copies of 
interview forms for distribution to interviewees ferior to 
the visits and (45 copies of a letter to each interviewee 
describing the reasonssand objective^ for the interview. 
Early in the week prioi to^the visit, the High/Scope team = 
member telephoned the coordinator to confirm, the week's ^ , 
visit and to answer any additional 'questions. To minimize 
the collection of redundant^ information, each site visitor 
reYriewed the interview formk and background notebooks - - 
to identify 'data that had been previously collected or 
that- simply required updating. 

Interviewing procedures . Interviewing responsibilities 
were, generally dt'ifided between the ^ site visitors , although 
joint interviews were commonly arranged for ^the education 
component • Interviewers were instructed to make the iji:ter= 
views as conversational as possible and to explore respdrtses' 
with follow-up questions until they were certain that they 
fiad enough ^information to. complete the IRI ratifigs for a / 
given area and to write descriptive accounts explaining 
the project *s activities. 

Implementation rating procedur&s . A 1 fehbug h i fi t e W i e w i^ g 
respensibilities were~divlded , the IRI ratings for each 
component were completed by the full team. This process ^ 
of consensual rat'J^g ensured that any data available to 
the t^m would be btought to bear on each item and that 
each £^mm would receive adequate attention and discussion 
before;. ^ting* In practice ^ the site visitor -who ha4 con-- 
ducted. >1ih,e interview related to a given p^mponent .'usually - 
lead tW-^is^ussion of that component " s iRI ratings. That 
person would read an item, aloud and propose a rating basei 
on his d-r: her knowledge of the site. The second team member ^ 
would then either agree 'with that rating or propose an 
alternative based on whatever information he or she had. 
When the proposed ratings were discrepant , furthe.^ discussion 
followed, until consensus was reached If the^ team needed 



additional information to resolve the discrepancy, they/ 
would leave that item blank until additional data were 
collected* If the necessary data were unavailable the item 
was coded "data insufficient for rating" and not included « 
in computations of the' subcpmponent mean rating, in 
some cases an item would be judged inapplicable to ^ the 
site (perhaps because the program h^d received special 
I dispensation from the national office^for a given require^- 
ment) . Cases such as these 'were rare, but whei^ they 
occurred they were coded' agpropriately , and that item was 
also excluded from the subcomponent me^n ratings. 

The four judgmental rating scales were completed 
after rating each subcomponent; s objective scale, again by 
a process of consensus, ^if the judgmental ratings were 
appreciably different from the objebtive ratings for that 
Subcomponent, raters were instructed to write a brief 
explanation for the discrepancy*^ / 

Other site visit -^activities . Although complel^ion of ' 
the IRI was an important task for the site visit, o^^her 
activities were also scheduled that related to other aspects 
of the Implementation Study, Briefly these ^^ere* 

® Review of impiententation hypotheses with project 
staff . Interim Report IV contained an initial 
set of hypothfesized factors affecting implemen- 
t^ion of PDC. After each coihpor^nt interview 
the. hypotheses related to that component were 
reviewed with the respondent to obtain ii^sights ..i 
\ .that would help in^^the evaluation, and revision 

I of the hypotheses. The results of these evalua-- 

-/ tions gan be found in Chapter yV of this volume. ^ 

Roundtable dlscdssibn with projedt partlcip'ants .'^ 
. on the "lessons learned"" from PDC > Key project 
staff, parents and teacher^ met with the site 
• ' visitors oh the last day of the^isit to parti- 
cipate in an informal review of their experiences ^ 
over the Last three years and to learn from them ^ 
what they .would do similarly or differently^ "next 
' time," These reflections contributed to thfe. 
analysis of thi, determinants of implementation 
^ qontained in Chapter. V.,^ 



© Technical assistance on the Cost Study forms, and 
procedures . The Development Associates team 
member met with site personnel responsible for 
maintaining records for the Cost Study to review 
. any possible problems* 



Analysis of ^ IRI Ratings . 

The. complGted IRI items were coded ^ punched^ and 
entered into a computer file for ease of analysis, Mean^^ 
objectirVe ratings for each IRI subcomponent and component 
were then computed^ along with mean component judgmental 
ratings. Gomponent^level means for objective ratings were 
computed by taking the averi^ge of the subcoinponent means ^ 
rather than the average of individual item ratings, to 
ensure that each subcomponent received equal weighting. 
If this were not done, a' subcompone^nt that happened to, 
contain 20 items would have had a greater influence on 
the overall component rating thar^> one that only 'contained 
two itdms , ' . ^ ^ 

, . - ^ t ^ 

In addition to the above ana^lyses^ two supplemental 

scales were constructed from the individual IRI objective 

it>tems that addressed PDC issues And concerns spanni.hg 

individual components. Three such Issues werf" identified i 

parent involvement in the school and program, teacher 

involvement in the school and program, and communication/ 

coordination between Head Start and elementary school - 

programs. Items relating to these three issues can be 

found in every component; Jor example, IRI items rating 

communication and coordination between the Head Start and 

elementary leve«ls are present in 'both the administration 

component of ,the^ IRI and in the\ developmental support 

services component. Ratings from th#se ^were extracted 

and averaged to produce an^ Overall rating of communicatt6n 

and ^.coordination between program levels. Similar analyses 

w$re done for items relating to parent involvement and 

teacher^involvehent ^t the two levels. 

. _ - _ 4 

Cross-Site Patterns^jn Implementation Ratings 

Meanr objectiv^e and judgmental ratings in each sub= ^ 
component area are sijipnarized by site in Table 2. This 
table shows the number and percentage of items rated for 
each component and subcomporwnt , followed by the mean 
pbjective rating and the judgmental rating. Overall, the 
ratings show that PDC is, to varying degrees , implemented 
at all nine sites. The ratings also' show 'Unterestlng 
^Apriations across sites and between ^Gomponents with respect 
ta that implementation. 
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Table 2 
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t Judgmental ratings were not mide fpr^BI Supplimental Scales, 



Figure 2 illustrates the variability in overall imple^\ 
mentation ratings by displaying the percentage of subcomponents 
at' each site that received high XRI ratings^' (mean objective 
ratings of at least 3,5 and overall judgmental ratings ofC_ 
4)* As .the figure shows ^ of the 31 subcomponents rated ^ 
using the objective scales^ one site (B) had mean ratings V 
of 3.5 or higher oh 84% of the - subcomponents * Four sites 
had ratings this hi^qhi;! more than 50% of the subcomponents * 
The judgmental scales generally mirrored these findings^ 
with., five -sites achieving high ratings on more than 50% 
"of Jt^e subcomponents. At two sites (G and H) the judgmental 
rauings were elevated considerably above the mean objective 
ratings*^ For site D tlje reverse was true (comparisons' of 
the judgmental and objective ratings are presented in a 
later section of this chapter) . 

The information in Figure 2 is presented wi^out site 
names for two reasons. First, the differences inllevals 
of imp^^jnentation from one site to another are noJ easily 
interpreted because of the large number of comple^ factors 
that account for these differencfes. Second^ the purpose 
, of the ratings is not to rank sites for making comparisons, 
but^ to establish levels -6f program activities relative to 
•guideline requirements that can be Used as dependent variables 
in ahalyses that explore the determinants of program 
implementation. These analyses are described in' Chapter 
V, but before the detailed analyses are presented, some 
of the cross-site variability and patterns in the component 
ratings are described. 

Education . Almost all sites received high objective 
and judgmental ratings on the education subcomponents 
concerned with thfe development and implementation of the 
PDC curriculum and diagnostic system. It appears that, 
whatever other emphases a program may have , classroom 
instruction is almost always paramount. 

Each site has developed or adopted something that 
could be called a ,PDC curriculum. As we shall see in 
Chapter IV, however^ this development or adoption meant 
different things at different sites. "At one site, the 
basic Guidelines requirements ware already in place long 
before PDC began. In others ,^ previous educational practices 
were quite different from those outlined in the Guidelines . 
Ratings in the first two education subcomponents (those 
related to Head s tart^elementary school coordination and 
ongoing discussion, of the educational approach) ^anerally 
reflect these differing levels of involvement by PDC pro-- 
grams in the development, adaptation or implementation of^ 
the PDC curriculum. 



Figure 2 

Percentage of Subcomponents at Each Site 
Receiving High IRl Ratings^ 
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Parent involvenient * Ratingk for the parent involve^ 
ment component were the lowest and most varied of) any 
'component. (This component also produced the mos't dis- 
crepancies between objective . and judgmental ratings.) 
That tke ratings in this area were generally lower may 
be an artifact ^ore of the criteria^ used for the objective 
ratingp than of any shortcomings in the programs^ 'On 
many of the scales, intervals ranged from 0-20% of parents 
involved for an "a" rating to 80-100% for a "d" rating. 
Realistically / 100% parent participation in school ^ 
^tivities is more difficult to achieve than 100% teacher 
^rticipation ; even the programs most successful at 
involving parents may never achieve tihat level* Site/ 
v^^tors repeatedly judged implementation (the judgmental 
ra€ings) in this component higher than the objective 
ratings indicated. 

i * _ , 

Variations in the implementation levels for parent 
involvement reflect both differences in program emphases 
and differences in the difficulty of achieving paren^;b 
participation among sites thaiip have acti\^ly sought it. 
The two aspects /rtequir by the Guideline% are participation 
by 'parent .volu^ders In classroom^related activities and 
participation by parents in substantive program decision- 
''making. Several projects have emphasized thW former f few 
have emphasized the latter, 

, f Bilingual bicultural and/or . multicultural . Ratings 
for the bilingual bicultural and/or multicultural T^pmponent 
were similarly variable^ but for a different reason! high 
ratings almost always reflect program emphases resulting 
from a high concentration of multicultural children in 
the school's population. 

Handicapped services . Ratings for handicapped services 
were generally high, although the services provide4 wpre 
often the result of ot^er state and local programs , rather 
than the unique effor€s of the PDC staff. 

Develop mental support services . Ratings for develop- 
mental support services also' seem to reflect the availability 
of services from other community resources . Consequently^ 
ratings in the larger urban sites were generally higher 
than those ir :maller communities . 
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A dm i iii s t r a t i o n , Ratings in the ^area of ■ administration* 
were especially sensitive to the nature and operation of 
the PDC Councils* Sites that have developed representative 
and vital Council$ that participate in program policy 
decisions tpnerally received h^igh objective IRI ratings. 
Those that nave Councils that are either non^f unction^ing 
or whose members function as advisors and advocates for 
the prograW generally received lower rating^; 

Tralnifig . Three sites rated highly on all seven subcom- 
ponents in tthj^ area; ^he ^ther sites showed highly variable 
patternsJ Again^ patterns in these ratings frequently indicate 
variation^ in program emphases ^ ^ although they are also influ- 
enced by eke extent to which sites maintained records of 
their training activities. 

Suppleme ntal scales . All projects received moderate 
to high ratings on the 102 items that concern Head Start and ^ 
elementary school communication and coordination. We anti- * 
cipatrfd that ECS sites would rate highest on these scales, 
but the objective ratings do Jiot yield any such pattern ■ 
Of the three sites with the highest ratings in this area, 
one is a PS£ project and two arre ECS^* Not surprisingly, 
the supplemental rating scales for parent involvement 
generally reflect the ratings in the parent involvement 
component. In the area of teacher involvement in program 
activities, there ^appears to^ be a ^slight tendency for Head 
Start teachers to have a greater involvement at PSL sites 
and for elementary school teachers, to have pigher involvement 
levels at the ECS sites, Tha-tfeason for th^^^^rtency 
may be related to the fact tha^ the coordinafeors of ECS ^ 
Bitep more often have the administrative "clout" ^ecessary 
tcL-^nlist elementary school staff in project activities. 

Comparison of Objective and Judgmental Ratings 

\ . . " - - -- - 

Figures 3 and 4 compare the objective and^ judgmental 
rating's for each site and for each . subcomponent , For these 
figures, a judgmental rating was considered equivalent to 
the mean objective ratin|^ for -a subcomponent if the. difference 
between the two ^ was less than *5. As the figures show, 
sites varied considerablyWith respect to their objective 
and judgmental ratings. ^ ' ' 

The variation among components (Figure 4) was comparable 
to that among sites. The greatest equivalency -between ^ 
objective and judgmental ratings was in the area of education 
(81%); the leaSt equivalency was in the parent involvement 
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Figure 3 

COMPARISON OF OBJECTIVE AND JUDGMENTAL RATINGS BY SIT 
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COMPARISON OF OBJECTIVE AND JUDGMENTAL RATINGS BY COMPONENT 
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- and multicu'ltural components (48% and 50%, respectively) . 
Even more interesting was the pattern pf non-equivalency 
within, parent involvement: of the 14 fadscrepant ratings, 
12 were instances in which the judgmental ? ratings exceeded 
the objective, . / - \ . . ■ 

In order to interpret these difterenc%s, it is importarit 
.... to remember the reasons for developing two |scales: initially* ^ 
The objective scales were derived directly krom the Guidelines j 
there is at least one scale for each program requ|irement ^ 
stated in the Guidelines , Usually there ajee addjitional 
scales for a given requirement to ^assess t^, extent or 
effectiveness with which the requirement^haS' been) implemented. 
The j'udgfnental scales/ in contrast, were^'developeid to 
introduce some sensitivity to the realities of educational 
innovation. They were*intended to allow site visitors 
to accommodate mitigating cl_]^umstances or judgments about 
the relative importance of dif^rent Guidelines elements. 
Given, then, the differences in design, ^there is n^ reason 
, to expect that the two ratings would be the same. The 
objective ratings provide a profile of programs' imple- 
mentation of the discrete Guidelines ' requirements; ' . 
, the judgmental ratings provide a "picture of site visitors' 
impressions about the vitality of that program. 

Although the judgmentaX^ ratings permit 'adjustments 
for either mitigating circumstances or differential weighting 
of elements, the data colleotion experience indicktes that 
the latter was almost always^ the explanation for differences 
between the two types of ratings, ¥ At oiie .site, fbr example, 
objective ratings for parent involvement were only moderate 
because the site had not hired PPC parents as aides and 
because parent involvemfent in sortie ^areas was lower than 
^ it might have been% However, activities that had: been hmlh 
had resulted in a growing corps 'of active and enthusiastic 
parents; the presence of these parents pervades the entire 
program and has infected teachers with new enthusiasm for 
their jobs. For the site visit team, the one or |bwo 
objective items that address these parent activities over^. 
shadowed the other items that addressed the less^implemented 
aspects of the parent involvement program. Consequently, 
they rated implementation higher on the judgmental scale 
for that subcomponent. Other examples can be found among ^ 
the ratings where the reverse happened: the "letter" of 
the Guidelines had been satisfied but without much effect 
on the program. 
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. Limitations of -^he Ratings . ( . ■ . _ ^ 

set of guantitative ratings, no matter how carefully 
conceived^ can ever capture the full picture of a project 
as compleK and comprehensive as PDC, There are some 
dmportant qualifications that must be remembered when 
©Kamining the ratings. ' * 



Focus Is on Levels of ImplementgLtion and / 
Not on Successful Change * 

The PDC evaluation was not intended to be a study of 
change in schools- Instead^ the purpose of the evaluation 
was to answer four questions ^ 

1) How was the PDC treatment implemented 

locally? ^ . ^ . 

2) What were the effects of this treatment? 

■ % 3) What were the costs associated with 
delivering the treatment? 

4) What factors and processes shaped implementation? 

Underlying ^hese questions wa'S the eKpectation that, if 
implemented, PDC was an educational approach that could 
have an appreciable imp^act on the children it served. A 
major focus for the ^faplementation ^tudy, therefore, was 
to develop procedure^^fpr assessing systematically whether, 
and to what extentf, the j treatment was being implemented 
so that levels of imple^ientation could be related to levels 
of impact. This in turri meant that regardless of where a 
pro ject/ began , the centrlal issue at the end of the first 
three^ears of study wouad.bei How closely does the 
pro ject ' s ■ educational prSpgram approximate the program 
described in the PDC Guidelines ? **Change," therefore, was 
important only if it was 1 necessary to achieve implementation, 



While from the persp^ective. of evaluation tt\is focus 
may be reasonable, it alsp means that the implementation 
levels determined by thesb procedures will sometimes conflict 
with an observer -s sense hf what a site has accomplished 
over the past* three yeats^ This distinction between chang§ 
and implementation is illustrated in F^pure S, At Site A 
the curriculum prior to P0,C was nearly identical ^to that 
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Figure 5 
Impl amentat l^n Versus Change 
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required in the Guidelines * ""Successful implementation" - 
for that V site in this prpgfam area meant only that sta^f 
had to cdntinue v^Hat' they were already doing prior to EDC- 
PDC majj have had no impadt on teachprs'' practices in the.' ^ 
classroom because it was jnot necessary in order to compiy J 
v^^ith the Guidelines , As far as teachers at this site were 
concerned^^ PDC may have been a program seeking qh^Tige in 
other areas of the school or center^, but not in the 
classroom. ' i 

" • • ' " ■ ■ ■ 

.At Site^^in the figure^ the situation is quite 
different* The pre-PD^curric^ulum and approach were 
radically different from that described^ in the Guidelines « 
Through herculean efforts and delicate ^negotiations the 
PDC staff may have succeeded in making significant strides' 
toward implementing the PDC ideal /but still have fallen 
far short of, their goals. Because of their efforts, PDC 
may have become a vital presence in the classroom* and inay 
have secured the enthusiastic support of parents and 
teachers, bUt because they had so far to go initially,' 
they received a lower implementation rating* 

* This, distinction between implementation and change 
is apparent t throughout the ratings, especially. in the ' 
parent - involvement .and ^ handicapped services component areas . 
As noted earlier, some attempt was made to accommodate 
these differences in the two types of ratings^^ob jective 
and judgmental "=but the focus remains clearly on imple- .. 
mentation and not on change* 



Focus Is on Extent of Implementation 
Than on Quality of Implem^entat ion ^ 

As .we haVe said, the PDC Guide'lijie& describe a 
"framework for innovation^" rather than a specific innovation 
Within that framework each site was encouraged by ACYF to 
create a program suited to its local slt*uation. Yet in 
order to ^systematically relate implementation and impact, 
some common criteria were needed* While this strategy 
may make considerable sense from a programmatic point of 
view, it meant that efforts to assess implementation levels 
across sites had to accommodate this planned local diversity* 
For example, the Guidelines State that each site must Have 
a diagnOBtic and evaluative system as part of its educational 
approach', but they do not specify what that system should 
look like , and in f act , sites diverge considerably in their 
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interpretation of that requirement* The IRI ratings, 
however-^^espacially the objective "rating8--reflect only * . 
the eKtent of implementa^on and not its prectse nature, 
Thus^ two sites with very different systems cbuld rfeceive 
^identical ratings because they have both been widely ^ 
implemented, * ^ . * * \ - ' 

^ In its Original design^ the IRI was more sensitive 
to the quality of implementation because items Were includpd { 
that rated participants * judgments of the worth .of implemented 
features. However, ^fithout OMB forms clearance/^ the parents 
and teachers who coujd make these judgments could nqt be 
interviewed, ' 



Ratings Are Unweighted with Respect to Educational 
Importance of Implemented Elements 



, Each requirement from the BgC^^ Guidelines produced its 
own rating scales. Depending on the nature of the require- 
ment / one or many scales may have been derived, but each ._ 
requirelfient was accorded equal weight in computing the 
implementation ratings. Thus^ the item that assesses 
whether each Council membershas received copies of the 
site's proposal for the coming year receives the same 
weight as ^^he item that assesses the degree of Head Start 
parent involvement in program decisions. Intyitively , 
this does not seem right; it is a relatively simple matter 
to distribute proposals and doing so has relatively little - 
impact on the school or center program. Parent involvement, 
on the other hand, can Be difficult to achieve, and once 
achieved can have profound effects on the programs. [ 

Within each subcomponent, some control for these 
^mbalances was possible through the judgmental ratings, 
father than taking the average of objective ratings within 
that subconiponent / site visitors were encouraged^ to, employ 
all they knew about the site in arriving at their judgments. 
Adross components and subcomponents, however/ there is no » 
weighting. Just as the various elements that make upC^ 
subcomponent are of differing importance^ the subcomponents 
may not share the same significance. For example, ''The 
Search* for Additional Funds" (subcomponent 5 in the adminis- 
tration component) , while important, i s/'hard ly as significant 
as the development of the PDC curriculum (subcomponent 3 
in education). It can be very misleading^, therefore, to 
make overall judgments based solely on tHp aggr'egate of 
ratings . 



Only Nine of the Sites CQOld Be Visitfed and Assessed ' " 

*^ This limitation was not imposed by* design But by ^im t 
failure ©f the *0f fice of Management and Budget^ to appafove 
the necessary data collection forms. The 0MB regulations 
Permit the use of data collection forms on up to nine . 
respondents without approval^ however, artd since several 
interview forms were designed for use with only one person 
at each site, ^ this meant 'that nine of the PDC^sites could; 
be visited and asTCSsed*! . Uiffortunately , the circumstances 
surrounding the fqrms claarance process did not permit 
careful selection the nine sites to be visited/ and 
the three sites omiWted from^^the assessment were all PSL ^\ 
sites,. The ratingsf summarised here, 'thietfef ore , do not * , 
reflect the full diversity of- PDC. 

Ratings Are Based Primars^^ oh Interviews with PDC ^Jk€t£ 

Interviews at most sites were conducted only^with 
PDC staff members or others intimately involved with .the 
project* Again, failure to obtain -forms clearance meant 
that a total of only nine teachers and nine parents could., 
be interviewed ' across all sites. Consequently , teachers 
and parents were interviewed at only Ane site=--Florida . 
One consequence of t^s lack of teacher and parent responses 
has already been m^fftioned; fully one^fourth of the TRI 
objective items could not be rated and an entire dimension 
of implementation had to be ignored. A second implication ^ 
of this omission, liowever, is harder to pinpoint: most 
of the raters' judgments about levels of implementation 
were based^olely on information obtained from people 
direcftly responsible for the local implementation of ^DC, 
Teachers and parents of ten provide valuable new\Werspectives 
on the nature of the program that has been implemented 
at their site* Understandably, program staff are aware.j 
of each facet of their program and often assume that others 
are equally aware* Sometimes, however, a program element 
thought salient by a coordinator has nevar been noticed 
by parents or teachers. At other time-s, teachers may praise 
a feature of PDC that the coordinator never thought to 



^A tenth site — Arizona^^could also be visited in 1977 
because the data collection procedures used there were 
different from those at the other nine sites* 
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mention.. I%'^$i;^e"r oaf ^he addj^iondl*. perspectives^ ' 
,are useful £0% those who are trying to assess im^lenfeiltation, 
and their absehce at eight ^of tee, nine site% may have 
distorted the ratings,- Similarly'^ the presence ®f these 
additional perspfectives ^in Florida probably produced ratings 
unlike those £gr other slte^s . 

Because an effort was made in th& evaluation to send 
the same visitors back'to the^same sites ^each time^ the ;; 
basis for the IRI ra'tiAgs is hot quite as narrow as might ^ 
appe|Lr from the restrictions^.Qn interviewing. For many 
of the visitors this jwas thdlr^ third or ^our^h visit to 
the site. In earlie-r visits they had observed el-asses, in 
operation and spoken informally to teachers and^ parents, ■ 
Where these additional perspectives were fi&vailable to 
members ^of the site team they were brought to bear in the 
ratings (particularly^ in . the judgmental ratings). ... 

^mparability the Data' and Ratings 
Across Sites is Problematic ~ ' . 



Although the same basic data collection ^tocedures 
were used at most sites, the^quality of data produced was 
not uniform. Not all sites maintained the Record^Keeping 
System in equivalent detail; some^ for example^ recorded 
every training event while others kept records of only a 
sampling. Additionally, the "most knowledgeable persons" 
interviewed for each component possessed varying levels 
of program knowledge. At some sites this person had been 
intimately involved in coinponent activities from the 
beginning of PDC; at others^ the person interviewed was a 
relative newcomer to PDC and was not familiar with early"^ * 
project events, ^' 

Comparability of ratings is similarly problematic , 
Tests of interrater reliability^ are impractical for an 
instrument such as the IRI, The only practical way to 
obtain comparable ratings is to ptepare precise definitions 
of the criteria for ratings and to devote considerable 
effo^ to the training of raters so that they will have a 
commor\ understanding of the criteria to be applied. Precise 
definiudons are more practical for the objective IRI items 
than for the judgmental because the former address program 
.elements that are more discrete, Consequentry / the infor- 
mation that should go into each rating can be specified 
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;more fully'. By, design, 'the jud^ent^l ratinga are' base^ 
^on^jnore global imprassions , ^We' would, tharefore, expect 
, greater comparability between teams* objecti^ ratings- 
than be twepn their ivgudgmental ratings* * 

Both types of ratiags would appear to have certain 
advantages and disadvaotaiges; Although judgmental ratings, 
may be more, eensitive to the situations of individual , 
programs , the comparability acrdss jsites is questionable - 
Even within a ^given site, other observers could question 
. a site team's judgment-. On the other 'hand, since the 
objective items are highly quantifiable and often based 
on, program records, they should be more comparable across 
sites. . Because^f the advantages an^st^rengths of eacfi 
type of rating, %oth should be considered in assessing 
PDC implementation* " 




Summary and Conclusions , 

Overall, the IRI ratings appear to produce a meahingful 
as.sessmeht of sites' Implementation of the basic PDC 
Guidellne5 ==when the qualifications listed on the preceding 
pages are remembered. The implementation ratings show 
interesting variations across sites and between components 
with respect to that impleftentationi 

• In education, each site has developed or adopted 
something that could be called a "PDC , curriculum, " 
although this curriculum may or may not be sub- 
stantialJ.y different from what existed previously, 

• Ratings for the parent involvement component were 
the lowest and most varied of. any component, 
reflecting both differences in program, emphases 
as well as differences in the success of efforts 
to bring parents into th- jhooll 

Ratings for handicapped services, developmental 
support services, and the bilingual bicultural 
and/or multiculti^al components were variable 
and almost .always reflected differences in the 
local settings for PDC (size of target populations, 
eKisting programs and policies, and so forth)* 
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Sites with repreientajtive and vital Councils , 
generally received higher ratl/ngs in • tht adminis- 
tration component than th©B%/with Councils ^hat 
were either non-functioning or functioned solely , 
in an advisory capacity, 

'._./ ' ' 

Most sites flowed wide variatidns on ratings for 
the training componen^^hat corresponded to 
^^'^ different program emphases * ^ 

^ The ratings provide a picture of the degree of imple- 
mentation and not a basis for ^evaluating the "success" of 
a program or a measure of changes created locally by PDC* 
These latter are different questions entirely- By deter-- 
mining degrees of implementation^ the IRI yields an index 
that may be used later to explore relationships between 
implementation features and impacts* Prom thii perspective ^ 
the ratings discussed here suggest that, as.^f the third 
program year, each PDC project has achieved substant^il 
implementation in at least some component areas. Each 
project has its own distinctive implementation "profile" 
(see Appendix A) which, as we shall see in Chapter V, 
reflects the interaction of local history, district priorities 
and implementation decisions. 
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PATTERNS OF IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES 




Overview 



Because of flexibility in the Guideli^es.^ PDC sites 
planned^ designed^ and impleme:|ited different procedures and 
activities in order to meet the broad guidallne requirements. 
This chapter eKamines these procedures and activities; tables 
have been constructed which Show the various activities sites 
engaged in and the various mpthods they used to achieve imple^ 
mentation of . the Guidelines ^ and the text accompanying each 
table discusses patterns within categories and across sites, 
Th# tables (generally one relating to each component) were 
constructed by first identifying certain salient requirements 
for each component and then filling in the relevant data 
for*each site* The tables provide a quick review or summary 
of program features at each site while the^text identifies 
patterns of implementation across sites*. 

The data for these tables and' analyses were derived 
primarily from the winter 1977 site visits^ the implementation 
ratings based on interviews arid site records ^ , and the indi- 
vidual site implementation reports (Volume 2 of this interim 
report) . Draft copies of this chapter were sent to sites 
for their comments in fall 1977'* Based on their feedback, 
tables have been Revised and^ where necessary^ corrected. 

The presentations are organized by program component 
and presented in the following order: administration , educa-- 
tibn^ bilingual bicultural and/or multicultural programs, 
services for handicapped children^ parent involvement, and 
developmental support serVices; training activities are 
represented within the ^other components. 
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^ Administratioi^ 

Role and Compositioa of the PDC Council - t 

- ^ ^ ' _ , 

Table 3 outlines the number of PDC Council mattings ♦ 
■ held at each site/ the role and compbsitlon of the Councils^ 
and the procedures used to ensure communication between . ^ 
the Councils and the gxoups they represented. . : 

In terms of the /number of Council meetings held^ it 
appears that the sites can be divided into those that had 
monthM^ or almost monthly rmeetings and those that had fewer, 
Five^ & seven meetings were held by February 1977 at six 
of th# sites ^ whereas three sites held two to four meetings, 
during that same time periQd. . , 

The table also shows that five Councils included all 
the representatives required by the Guidelines . The Councils 
at the remaining sites were each missing at least one of the 
required members. The group that was most likely to be , 
unrepresented was the Board of Education; three Councils 
were lacking this member. Elementary teachers and community 
representatives were the only groups that were represented 
on all nine PDC Councils, 

Several patterns emerged in terms of the numbers of 
parents^ teachers, and administrators who served on the 
Councils, First , in every case there were fewer Head Start 
than elementary parents.^ Similarly, in every case the 
number^ of Head Start teachers \^s less than or equal to the 
number of elementary teachers ,^EKcept in Californiay there 
were also more elementary than Head Start administrators. 
These patterns may be related to the fact that at all sites 
there were fewer Head Start' than elementary children, but 
the result in many cases was that the PDC Council had more 
members representing elementary Bchool interests than it 
had representing those of Head Statt, With the exception of 
the Washington ^ite, the number of Head Start parents on ^ 
the' Councils was greater than or equal to the number of- 
Head Start teachers. The reverse pattern held at the elementary 
levels the number of elementary-'parehts was always greater 
than (or equal to) the number of elementary teachers. With 
the exception of the California site^ more administrators 
were included on the Councils from the elementary level than 
from the Head Start level. 
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Differences were apparGnt in -terms of the total number 
of people on each Council* The Texas site had 11 persons 
on its Council; four sites (California, Florida, Maryland, 

'West Virginia) had Councils containing 19-24 persons; and four 
sites (Connecticut, ^lowa, Michigan, and Washington) had Councils 

,with 30^36 persons, * 

Turning, to the roles of the Councils , some similarities 
can be seen. First, at only one site (Connecticut) did the 
Council have ultimate decision^making authority; at all other 
sites the -role was advisory, -(At some of these, though, "advice'' 
from the Council was functionally .equivalent to^ a decision, 
since it was almost invariably heeded by the administration.) 
Councils at all sites took part in proposal writing and reviewed 
the budget. Councils at all* sites but" Texas and Washington 
were al^o involved in the staff selection process. At four 
sites Councils were engaged in program monitoring, and at three 
sites they were active in program development work. 

Procedures for communicating Council news' to the groups 
represented included reports to Head Start and elementary staff 
meetings, newsletters and notices to teachers and parents. 
Council agenda and minutes to Council members, and, at one . 
school, a master calendar showing PDC events. All sites but 
two reported making use of school staff meetings as a vehicle 
for announcing Council concerns. Six sites sent newsletters 
and/or notices about Council business to parents and teachers 
on a weekly, bimonthly, or monthly basis. Four sites mailed 
agendas before meetings, and minutes afterward, to keep Council 
members up to date. Informal communication, of course, supple-- 
mented these more formal means. 



Staffing Patterns / ^ 

Basic staffing requirements were spelled out in the 
Guiaelines and called for a full- time >DC coordinator, a full- 
or part-'time person responsible for the support services 
component, and a full^ or part-time person pesponsible for the 
parent involvement component. The PDC coordinator was in all 
cases in charge of the administration component. Other components 
were to be assigned to a specific staff member. The staffing 
pattern each site used, is shown in Table 4. There were similarities 
in staffing for four of the component areas and differences in 
staffing for two of the components. 

The staffing patterns sites used for the education, parent 
involvement, support services and training components were fairly 
similar , Because of the Guideline requirements, most sites had 
parent involvem.ent coordinators and support services coordinators 
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who were responsible for their respac'tive areas. The three 
sites that did not have parent involvement coordinators did 
have PDC staff who were responsible for this component, but 
gave them different titles. In tlhe three sites that did 
not have support services coordinators, the responsibility 
was shared by either a support services team (Washington) , 
a Head Start coordinator and a school nurse (Iowa)/ or by the ' 
PDC parent involvement coordinator and school nurse (TeKas)'» 

In all sites butf one the PDC coordinator was responsible 
for planning and carrying out the training^ ass6aiate*d with 
PDC . In five of these eight sites , though , the coordinator 
shared this task with other staff ---generally the individuals 
responsible for the component area associated with the 
particular training session. The last area where PDC staff 

nnnsibility looks similar across sites is that of education; 
/e sites the PDC coordinator was responsible for the 
ition compon^t and in ^ four sites a curriculum ipecialist 
^^u. responsible/ I 

As the tablfe shows, the person (s) responsible for the 
dlingual' bicultural and handicap components varxBd across 
sites. The responsibility for overseeing the handicap component 
was assigned to someone in each of the nine sites ^though the 
person (s) varied from a team of resource persons (Washington), 
to a principal and teacher (Florida) / to the support services 
coordinator (Connecticut)* Likewise^ the staff person(s) 
responsible fqr the bilingual bicultural c9mponent was a f 
social worker in Washington ^ the PDC coorainator in Plorida 
the multicultural coordinator, in West Virginia ^ and three 
^eachers in riaryland. Two sites did not designate- anyone as 
being responsible^ for implementation of this component^^ and at 
one site (California) , the position of bilingual education 
coordinator was vacant at the time of the site visit. 

There was considerable variety across sites in the 
assignment of responsibilities across Head Start and elementary 
programs. The ECS sites more often had a single individual 
charged with implementation activities for a component area at 
both the Head Start and elementary school levels; PSL sites 
generally had different p'eople assigned at each level. 

Overall, perhaps the most interesting pattern to emerge 
from Table 4 has to do with the number of component responsi- . 
.bilities assumed by the dif f erent 'P^C coordinators* At some 
sites the PDC coordinator has assumed responsibility for as 
many as three components; at others he or she is directly 
responsible only for administration.^ In Chapter V we will' 
return to this issue and investigate what effects these 
differences in the division of responsibility may h^e had on 
sites* implementation. ' y 



Education 



Types of Curricula 

Table 5 describes the types of curricula that PDC sites 
were implementing, and other Gurriculum--related information 
such as the diagnostic and evaluative system, provisions for 
ongoing discussion and refinement of the curriculum, how the 
curriculum was selected or developed, and how similar it was to 
the pre-PDC curriculum. There were remarkable similarities 
across sites in three of the curriculurn categories and marked 
^differences across sites f^r the other two/ 

The sites vary with respect to How similar their PDC 
curriculum was to their pre^PDC curriculum. During the 
planning year, sites were told that the educatiori guidelines 
calling for a compatible, coordinated curriculum for children 
from preschool through third grade did not mean that '-sites 
had to select or develop a totally new curriculum.;. Therefore^ 
if a site's curriculum matched PDC goals and objectives it 
could become the PDC curriculuin. Five sites opted for^ their 
pre-^PDC curriculum (or revised it slightly) , while the' other 
four. sites eventually implemented a curriculum that vtas qu^te 
differ^fit from, the one they had prior to PDC, Of these -four 
sites tfeat decided to^ .start anew, two selected commercial 
models (Dale Avenue ^nd Individually Guided Instruction) and 
two developed their dwn curricula. As we shall Aee in Chapter 
each strategy seems td i\avm had its advantages and disadvantages. 

In all sites education- committees werf instrumental in 
deciding on the PDC^ curriculum. Their involvement included 
reviewing curricula, visiting programs to see a particular 
model in operation, and" actually revising a curriculum or 
developing a new one. For the most part, these conmlttees or 
task forces included parents, teachers, and administrators . 

There is considerable diversity across sites with regard ^ 
to their curricula. No two sites were using the same materials 
or models, yyet all appeared to meet the PDC curriculum goals 
and objectives outlined in the Guidelines (e.g., continuity 
of curriculum, developmentally appropriate activities, ^ndivid- 
ualized instruction, and the, development of the total child) . 
As the table shows, the curricula range from West Virginia's 
, teacher-^developed Peraonalized Learning Units for Students ^ 
(PLUS), to Texas' adaptation of the Individually Guided Education 
Model and Florida's county-mandated curriculum. Thus, there were 
many ways in which a curriculum could meet the PDC goals and 
objectives for the education component. 
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teaEher-develeped toHii check) if ti and 
teaGhir" ab^ervatigfii. 

O24ih0rt Fdrffi Iq'A of AcadefuJE ^ptlEyde, 



\, HonEMy Ef'linlni 5l5|ifin5^ 

I. Staff fDeetingi, 

3, EduCitisn task farec rrgeting 
(epfiiposition; fil tia^^irit admini" 
ijratorl arid rislurci lElff, Ele, 
pargnti; tiiehifi-, 'adfnlfilitritBn, 
aides, and riiaufc? itif^l 



yeckly^DbservaEion by PStWiff 
lifiber and fleeting? wiEh Jgacheri^ 



1 jnd_E|e =ia5ic Ski 111 DevBigpnilntal 
Reference Chgckll^t (de-vilspid by pireriti 
and teacher!); ieachir=diveloped Usti; 
Dbservatiori^, fe^ofdi ind learfiing Eentir 
chickilsts; iattl^ Reading Inventory; . 
FrQitlg Dev. Teit^ HAT; Oenvgr Oev. 
PfafilevFeibadv- Picture tabyUry — 
Test. 
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EdYcation cormriittees or task forces were the main means 
by whicA sites provided for ongoing Qurriculum discussion awd 
refinement. Such a task force existed and met on a regular 
basis , in most sites • The Texas and Iowa education task forces 
had the satae aim as those in other sites, butt met on a 
dif f erent i^hedule==they conyened every sprijhg Jfcr two or thrfee 
months to rkview the entire curriculum and rrake the necessary 
revisions, SPask forces were not the sole means of providing 
for curricul™ discussion; others included weekly stoff meetings 
and' teacher airo parent training sessions^ 

Although sites differed with respect to specific tests 
used, they all relied, for the most part, on a combination 
of commercially developed and teacher^developed tests for 



their diagnostic a^d 
developed tests we; 
tests that accompa] 
achievement tests * 
were used as another 
progress . 



evaluative system* The coiranercially 
of two kinds=-the criterion-referenced 
commercial textbook series and standardized 

a number of sites, teacher observations 
Stay of evaluating children and theit 



Staff Training in Educati^ 



Table 6 presents info:^ation on the kinds of curriculum 
or education-related training that PDC sites provided for 
their staffs and the extent of participation in that training. 
Training in individualized InVtruction, child growth and develop-^ 
ment, the teaching of dfe^^el^pm^ntally appropriate hasii^ skills, * 
and the use of a diagnostic andS^evaluative system wa's/required 

by the- - Guidelines .. ,As. T^ble 6 shows ,_all PDC aites^conducte^ . 

inservice training and sin of the^nine sites scheduled preservice 
training sessions "for the 19 76-- 77 Nschool year. Although sessions 
were designed to serve both Head Start and elementary school 
staff, sites did not always draw teachers from both levels to 
their sessions, 

A l4st of sample training sessionNtopicB is included in the 
table tq*4llustrate the variation among\sites , .Most sites did 
covj^r ip^vidualized instruction and bap\c skills teaching in 
thair ^^IningT^TQ^tMB^^^topics ranged fromV" teacher effectiveness' 
to "■'chil% abuse" to "bilir^|.ual bicultural Wucation" and "the 
use of ng^wspaper in the^ classroom.. " A varifety of people served 
asltralning session presente^^^foS included PDC coordinators , 
adrriculum specialists^ consultants from outside the school 
■^^istrict^ college prof essors , ^nd representa:tives from police 
'""ti^epartments , newspapers, aad'^jctbook publishing companies. 



staff Training in Education 
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Sampli Topics 



Silf-concipt d^velopenti BL-BC 
iducitlon, ilemintary sehgor goals, 



Head Stirt screening devleiis PuartQ 
Rico unit, fiiding tutprlal prograni, 
affiCtivi education curriculunii methods 
of working with the ixc^ptional child* 
role Of tiaehir In parent involvimint, 
traniHion of a child frorn Head Start 
to Kindirgiftin. 



How to diagnosi hearing problenis, 
integrating^ heilth iducation into the 
classroofn* meeting the socloeniotional , 
cognitivi and physical niids of chll- 
ren.' 



KEY: 



^l though schedulia for ill taachirsi HS and elpentiry 
. tiachjjrg. rari 1 J 1 1 §nd t hs^ janje , _ 

^Althounh joint meetings are scheduledi rirely art 
teacheri from both 1 evils ripriSintidi 
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Almost all or all (BMOOX) attended at 
■ 4tai't-one-tffrtfri"ng sisrion on this to 

Most (SI -801) hive attended at least one 
stssion^ on this .topic. 

Some (21-501) have attfnded at least oni 
Sission on this topic* 

Nona or fiw (0-iOI) havf attended at leaj 
one sfislon on this topic. ( 

m data. , 

No training planned on this topic. 
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'However only 1 session from Sep tiinbir 1976 through 
Februir)^ 197/ wis attended by both HS and elefriintiry 
tedchers. HS teachers rarely attind. 
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^ Almost ail or iir{Sl-iOOS) attended at 
leist oni tfaining session on this topi^. - 

^ Most (5T-30I) have attended at least ana 
session on this topic. 

^ Sofne (21-501) have attended at least gni^ 
lission on this topic, 

■ None or few (0-202) have dttended at least 
one session on this topic. ^ 

^ No data, 

No training planned on this teplc. 
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SiHpli Topics 



Methods of individual fzing instruct 
tiani ipicial tichniqijes for iifOfking 
.wHh handicapped ehildrin, the 
tiichfnp of divilopff)6ntally ippfo- 
pHiti biic ikilli. ' 



Riadlng ind linquaqe, idintifylng 
handicippinq condltlonii' interpri- 
tatisn of diapnostic infenatlert 
setting educationil obj|ctivei, 
teacher affectiyeneES* fnflUiculturii 
mitiHalSi speech and language 
devilnpfiiint. 



DiignOitfc systefTiS, multicultural 
edycatlohi working with parents, 
locioiniotipnal and copnitiyi needs 
of childrin, 



KEY; 



W ^ Alinost ill or all (Bl^OQI) attendid at 
least one training session on this topk, 

^ ^ Holt (11-801) hivi ittendid at lust ohi 
lesslon on this topic* 

Q ^ Sonie (21-iOS) haye attended at leait one . 
session on this topiCi 

...^ ^ None Of few (0-20l) havi attinded at least 
one siislQn on this topic* 

ND - No data. 

NT * No training plinnid on thii topic. ^ 



Bilingual Blcult^ral'^ and/pr Multicultural Education 



The PDC sites' prograTO^atic approaches to langumge and 
cultural instruction too% Various forms. Tab^T^iLlustrates 
a way of ordering spacif io^ approaches to language Instruction 
based on the typology developed by Fishman (1976) * Fishman's 
typology is a categorical system based on a^ specific definition 
of "bi^linguar education" and the kind of soclolinguistic ^ 
development implied in a given program. In Fishman 's view/* * 
bilingual education "implies some use of two (or more) languages 
of instruction in connection with teaching courses other than 
language per se^ " , ^ . 

Following Fishman , it is possible to distinguish between 
progiaranatic approaches stressing bilingual education and 
programmatic approaches stressing only second language learning. 
English-asTa^second language (ESL) approaches do not provide 
instruction in the student's mother ton^uel Within bilingual 
education programs are variants that ^ithersjnaintain or do 
not maintain the student's rjother tongue. Transitional 
bilingualism lacks the dimension of first language maintenance; 
the^ther three modes provide varying 'degrees of maintenance 
(biliterate bilingualtsm^ full) The nature of language instruct 
tion found at each of i the PDC sites is shown in Table 8, - 

A number of patterns are apparent from Table 8. Firsts 
in sites that were not 'bilingual demonstration sites , ESL 
approaches tended to^ dominate* Although by Fishman's definition 
such approaches could not be said to represent "bilingual 
ed^ication" they did appear to meet the basic requirements ^ 
outlined in the PDC Guidelines . Transitional bilingualism was 
found mainly at PSL sites / and generally reflected philosophical 
and programmatic differences between the Head Start and elementary 
school programs* At these sites. a commitment to some form of 
bilingualism was not uncommon at the Head Start levels but ESL 
approaches wer-e the norm at the elementary school level. When 
taken together, then ^ the Head Start through third grade PDC 
program fit Fishman's definition for "transitional .bilingualism. " 

Only the two bilingual demonstration projects could be 
considered representativei of what Fishman calls "biliterate 
bilingualism." Of the two, only the^ California site had "full" 
biliterate bilingualism, . with widespread use of both languages 
for instruction across all subject areas and grade levels. In 
Texas ^ instruction in Spanish became increasingl;^ 'Confined to 
language arts as children progressed from preschool to third 
grade * ^ - 
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Table 7 

Approaches to Latifluage Instruction (from FIshman, 1976) 
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ESL , ^ An approach concerned solely with proyiding 
limited Engl Ish-speaklrig students with seconq^ 
language i nstruct ion i n English/ This approa^ does 
not proyide for instruct ion in the student's mother 
tongue* . - ^ 
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Programmatic Approaches to Cultural Instruction 



Teacber-based 



Cultural Instruction left primarily up to 

teachers or resource persons. The Initiation of 



[eaabe__ 
I nrfrsy i dua 

instruction is highly dependent on Individual teachers or 



resource persons 



Center-based . Cultural InstruGtlon is highly Institutionalized 
and responslbi lity is centrally located. The Initiation 
of such instruction need not depend on individual teachers or 
resource persons. This approach allows for greater I ntegVat Ion 
of cultural instruction Into the overall school program. 



Commun I ty-based . Cultural instruction 
billty of the commun i ty-at- 1 a rge . 



becomes the responsl- 
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. Table 8 . . 

: f DC Approaches to Language and Cultural Instruction 





— _ - 

LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


CULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


AZ 

- 


TRANSITIONAL BILINGUALISM.' Navajo is 
used at Head Start level of instruction, 
tngnsn is used aw elementary levei, 

^ m.- 


COMMUNITY-BASED, Cultural nfttters han- 
dled by Foster. Grandparent Program. 
Tf^riitnnnal Hnoans have been set up in 
two chapter areas adjacent to Head Start 
centers. At elementary level, a Foster 
Grandparent spends 20 hours/week co- 
ordinating cultural activities. Samp^le 
activities: craft demonstrations. 


CA* 


an TTCDflTr rti TKrnilkf T^M Fill I Th^rP 1^ 
BiLiltKAlt D i L iniuUML iarn 5 rULL« mere is 

use of both languages across subject 

areas and grade levels. 


TfACHeR-BASFD Knowledge dissemination 
and activities are initiated by teachers 
resource persons, or specialists. 
Sample activities: ethnic cooking, 
discussions, and celebration of holi- 
days. 


CT 


TRANSniQNAL BILINGUALISM/ESL. At Hea'a 
StT^^Mmsh is used language of in- 
structiQri m some classes, ml elemen- 
tary levejls students are taken out of 
classroQ^ for English lessons. One ^ 
school uses a "pairing model" (instruct 
tisTi conducted in English and the native 
lahquage. as appropriate). 


TEACHER-BASED. Knowledge dissemination 
and activities. are initiated by teachers 

nr rA^nurr^ nPr^nn^ Samol 6 acti vi ti SS: 

instructional units on Puertb^Rico* 
square dancing. 

- 


FL 


TRANS I T I ON AL Tb I L I NGUAL I SM/ IS L . 


TEACHER-BASED, Knowledge dissemination 
and activities are initiated by teachem 
or resource persons. Sample activities: 
children work with multicultural ma- 
terials, __ 


lA 


ESL(LIMITED) , Engl\ish tutoring provided 
on limited basis for Vietnamese chi 1- 
dren. j 


TEACHER-BASED, Knowledge dissemination 
and activities are ini'tiaterf by teachers 
or resource persons. Sample activities 
Black History Week, Rhythm Choir. 


m 


ESL {CALLED ESOL). Engl ish-far-Speakers 
of Other Languages provided for limited 
English-speaking children. 


TEACHER-BASED. Knowledge dissemination 
or activities initiated by teachers or 
resource persons. Sample activities: 

f *=snH n yatinn npniprt^' f'hilri ppn 
TQUQ p rslJfl laUiUii prujtuua, »^mi iwi^ii 

work with multicultural materials^ 


MI 


^NONE, Since 1975, lifnited English- 
speaking children are no longer in PDC 
classes. 


TEACHER-BASED. Activities initiated by 
teachers or resource persons. Sample 
activities: media kit5\ films, cooking, 
special theatrical productions.' 


TX* 


BILITERATE BIL INbUALlbrn, HMKIIAL, BOtn 

languages used for instruction' but with 
a heavier emphasis on Language Arts, 


TFArHFR=RA^Fn Knnwl edae di ssemi nati on 
or acti viiies initiated by teachers or 
resource persons. Sample activities: 
field trips to local bakery, ranch and 
museums; celebration of cultural holi- 
days; native food preparation. 


WA 


ESL. English-as-a-second language pro- 
vided tor 1 imi ted Lng 1 1 sn-speaK ing cm 
dren outside regular classroom on the 
average of twice a week for one-half 
hour. Spanish class open to all stu- 
dents offered after school . 


CENTER-BASED. Three multicultural dem- 

integrate multicultural activities into 
regular programs and b) to reinforce 
cUssroom concepts through cultural 
^rts. .Sample activitieb: the use of " 
multicultural packets in classrooms, '\ 


nV 


NONE. 

c 


CENTER-BASED/TEACHER-BASED, Two multi-i 
cultural centers set up as demonstra- 
tion sites. Learning stations set up 
in classrooms. Mu1 ti.cul tural coordina- 
tor works with groups of children twice 
a week and plans field trips and/or 
demonstrations once a week. Sample 
activities: Black speakers and musi- 
cians made presentations in the 
schools^ year=e^jd festival. 



*Bi lingual pemonstration Site s ^ , t ^ 



At the bottom of Table 7 are definitions of three - 
approaches to cultural instruction* In Table 8^ these 
distinctions are used to characterize each PDC site's approach' 

either teacher-based, center-abased or community-abased. . How 
Vn approach to cultural instruction is ultimately described 
depends^ largely on the type of mechanism institutionally 
established to deal -with ^such instruction.^ In the teacher-teased 
^proaph, a school can leave cultural ins.tru^tion up. to the 
i^ldividual teachers or resource persons. In a center-based 
approach, special cultural centers may be instituted in the 
schoor or Head Start center as "clearinghouses'* for purposes 
of demonstrating/ ^distributing and 'Btoring cultural knowledge, 
Alternatively, school staff^may feel that cultural instruction 
should be the responsibility of .the community, not the schools ' 

Most sites relied either upon . the initiatives' of classroom^.^ 
teachers, or on special' resource per sorts to provide cultural ^ 
instruction within the regular b^assroom. Only in West Virginia 
and Washington were centers or demonstration classrooms, set 
up for these purposes. Sites varied ^considerably in the 
importance placed on cultural instruction dn their programs, 
however, ^ For some, cultural instrucjbion was ^ seen as Bomething 
of a "frill," on the order of. field trips and Christmas parties. 
At others, it was an integral part of the total curriculum, 
and conpiderable time and effort were devoted to it. As we 
shall see in ^Chapter V, these differing emphases- largely ' ' 

reflected the priorities and policies that- existed in the 
schools prior to PDC, ^ . ^ ^ V 



Services for Handicapped Child-ren 

' ■ . ■ 

Integratidn of Handicapped Children ^ * . 

The main thrust of the PDC handicap: component guidelines 
caft be suimned up in one word^-'mainstreaming. The PDC sites were 
required to recruit, identify, and serve al,l handicapped children 
in regular classrooms to .the ©Htent possible. . Table 9 provide^ 
an overview of how sites met the Guidelines reguirements and 
includes information on the number and "percent of handicapped , 
children, the extent of mainstreaming in PDC schools, the kinds . 
of special services that were provided and assessment procedures 
used, and whether or not PDC effected a change in the way school 
systems dealt with handicapped children. " * 
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vkt^ fm rigisnil GenUr; orthopidjeally' 
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irnurie iIsq pfovldti ,?ifvi£ei, ^ 



Eii^ininy ehlldren ga ta tht ipigch therapy 
fm\ ipidili$t in (Kntfl liiiltH wQrki 
with idintlfjGd studentis); N^gyrei 
IpieiilisEi tfbrk with liafiilni disibltd 
IndivldyaHy in the eUhw ind help 
tiiGhirs pUri pru^rmi for theli Ehildren 
UM iyfig and psyehslegiU jlis provi^ 
servicsi, 



HJjn£|l£"5pgclal for ehildren 

with ^p^Ech and langylgrpfoblifii^ and for 
learning dig^bld chlldfin ire liven by 
qualified prpfeiligfiili in i liirnlng 
centir, AlsD {r HE; ^ spgciil EdijEitien 
intern worki in the LUiirogiii wltfi 
g^Eeptionsl Ehildren, .The freqjcnEy and 
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H^deveiepffientil .hjstery taken ibng 
^Iti^ phyiicll Ureming; a ipeiEh 
iherapilt assoss^S speech, ■ 

Eje-fgliews am mltr plan for 
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HJ=£hildrin icriened during spring 
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Hj jndlli 'Pypjj Flinning and Pliceifiint 
Teani gperltl^ it teth and Ele levels 
(cQRipssd gf ipelch ipeeiiiist, sqeIiI 
workefj learning mlAf tei^Hgr, ichofll 
nyfsei ^lassroOm imkf ind fll OlrictBf 
er Ik prindpalj. Teichers firit mU 
refir7lll to their adffilnistritor and 
then he/she tmtm ik FFPT which 
decide? whit action Is but for the 
child. . . , ^ 
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half of tfiE Jay (prefDundly 
fnent^jly nUjM and 
trainable mentiUy retarded 
Children are not r^ln' 



i^A fyll^t^irM Hi hindieap special ist ind 
aniutriachltaff rngmber^ike r&ferrili 
to ECE cdnter and cQniiiynity ^^gnties fsr 
children niedi'fig spiciil servicei ml . 
available in the Heid iuti prggrp: 



Hl^referral systefflwith the Area 
Nialth coordinator icheduling thi. 



Eji^all area hindieipd children In 
mt Aria of cQunty afbnd the ill 
mitf and receive special firvieeL 



U^'E^E c§n|e: lurveys centinually fsr 
handicipped Enildrer) Iri wiit area of 
cBunty,'TeiGhe|5 aUa rifir Ehildrrn 
for screiningi.' Children In the Iti 
Eentir are Msesled three tiines per 
yiif= ' 



NO; lil Hntfr wll in opera- 
tign blfgn POC ind wa^ 
ineeting the needs of ni^n'y 
hifidiclpped Ehildren in the 
Viest Jrea pf the county, hpw^ 
eygr^ PPC Hlff hive ktf\ 
4flftrpintii^iff -i dent'ifyffit"- 
ind enrolling chlldrefi In 
the centers, secyfini sen 
vices and ilkln| rifirr^ls 
for ipicial sirvUfi> 
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roor.. ) 
Ejg^nUrr al I children. 

, . i ■ ■ 

Noti, All ppyUtallf h^Rdl-- 
Eapped Hi arid lie lEhogl 
EhMdriq attend a ipeeUl ly 
i^yipped '*ehoQl and etll 
df^n With severe handleaps 
ind those In the lilrrilng 
center j^fc' not i^ifT= ■ 



Hr=^"hMdferi ^^pend tl?T with ipeelallsts 
i nnC'tfrnne 'ysi'^ fur tiine Reeded 

iihd peP'.ynntil^ffrJifi an cafly childhosd 
liintjiiriyt' 'develtipPiijni pFQ|rp|. ^ 



^11 Ghi idfefi ^re ifi regular 

eappid ehildr^i anend a 
^peci^l schodi which lervr? 
only hgfid icappod ^GMJdrin: 



mm 



Eig=ehi!dfefi yrv^d by TilU 1 rgidirig 
qnd iMth gri)ijp5, Uirnifig Dh^bjid 
ie$qgfEe RoDirr tfici^r, Chjldi learning 
Im^fj dnd in gne*G-Qnc work with 



iS^^phyiical edycation teieher warki 
problems. ■ 



1 



In replir daurofjr.. 
IgfTEfit a ry "hand 1 capped ehil 



iU=5pecialku (Feiding imkr., 
Ungu^ge reieufce tcaeher, piych&ldgiUj 
m^th cllnlciijn, P/p ieiefier, physiEii - 
tduHtinn'tfacfier) prdvlded needed 
s^rvicfs, Thg Edbeitianil HinigeiDgnt * 
tiim (cofflposed of di3gnpni£"pfi5£fiptive 
leather, Feadingv^aehgr^, ^peeeh ihrn- 
pilE. school ps^Hploglsti nyrie, Oil 
cQQrdinaEQr, ^Mnm prinEipit and ^' 
refefring Egacher) (neiEi weekly [q mt' 
nste services for Uydeiiib identiflid 

■Ti having ^pcGfill flieds, 



rt5 5p€Rd varying afnotints ol 
tfi^Ir day ^ith ^pGCitil 
resajfce te^ieheri and the fe= 
■laindef. In feguUf eUs^^foom^ 

te^. Hgrs severely hindj = 
\ dipped sjudenti arf sent tQ 
^tHer 5ch6p! i^ dUtrlct gr 
placed ifi seif^eont^ined mm 
It K (efnQiifirtatly i?fip,jird 
rily)..: , ■/ 



HS'^ch Ehlld receives phpkil ^fn'" 
Vihdf! hi/ihf enters schaoK Teathef'i 
evalyate thijdren through hqnie visils ^nd 
cU^'?rW Qbserydtiqn^ and nake rt'ferrjU 
whcfi nf^t'SSirV' V 



Cli-thrgygh imhf iiseinnerit of £h 
dfefi when thiy enter sEhogl (yse of 
written ^nd oral UlU) ind through 
tesEftr observltjofi, The childiiydy 
{im jTieti 2 [idf .dl)f!s I Wiik ^nd 
|j|ffifig en dhi!dfen; Umii are 
inyglvgd In thii' pr|:?iii 



liS=piyeh9lQgf5t Inierviei^s all children 
and parents wlifn \Wi ^nhW ehild. 
Asseiiifients jIip tike place it the end 
af the year. 



H^-^pf-ciiil services art pfsvidcd t)y 
spgecti ihi.r^piit i preiehesl educa? 
iion fedchcr whs worki with leirning 
disabled and handicapped ehildfEfi daily. 



Ele-Ehildrtn Ticgive spedll icrviciS 
from the [wQ uhooi distnct piyehaN 
agist!, D|5 gonrdlnatQf, speeth Ehgfi' 
H, Ihd three ie.irnlng center teaEheri 



|l£%h^ekliA^ ysed j^or early Identifiv 
eitjQp ef ipfdal needs of ehildr^; 
lo, ajl kindcrprt^n, first and new 
second gradefi |ri aytoftiaticaHy 
Icriened. Tea^h'r^ make rifirral id EHT ■ 
mefnberrwhq plm chMd^ prsgraffi, "High 
ri^k" studenii are further icrientd by , 



H^spdech Eh§ripi'?l Mftm all cfilldrefl 



Ih^intefdUEiptiriry team tmpQiii of 
s0oql psychglgglit, nUrii, principal ^ 
social ifflrkerj bilingual Ipgclalls't and 
referring teacher {h^ Iniual 
ille§5!7ient. If hindicap is seyeri and 
fyrthgf testing is, fifcded- the cm is 
referred fs thMchMl district's 
Edueition Pliciiient and Planning Cam= 
'iHittee fhe EPPC i| figyirdd 

by HUhigan law tg identify^ Qerlify, 
and place handicapped ghj Idren. 



E)(lillHpROCEIili 
DELliRlfiG mWil TO 

iiiDicm ciiiLop? 



NQ. Learning diybkd chi 
priiir to 



1v i 



NO, St^ii mandatid eirly 
idcntifjiati&n prsgriMg 
itTiefii ill kindifprtefi ind 
fjru. gride childrin and ill 
new second gride ri^ .Thl^j is 
i cgpipyterlzed syst^n^ and 
tlacheri fill eut an obsirvi^ 
tisn cheekl ist and then py , 
feedbick en fiigh risk kidi 
M fund^. fiadc it pQ'^^jible 
far the scfiool to hire a 
fy| ht iftic iiyrsi, 



EPPC eichted prior to M 
ind 35 a rtiult little 
iddftisnii wgrk needed to be 
dpn^in the irea^ 
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Head llifl ijn^ Skiiiirnar 



lii but ih? deaf chiidfefi ^re 
bl^gd in rfggbf c j.ii^fOijr'^. 

Lhi \im vmC'. kM^i ^iY 
[heir time in r^ul^ir U^^h^'j 



djy In r^qiif^i eis^ies, ^.ervice^ 
tD r]tjieF^.hind!eappeEi Q^iildref^ aft? prn\ 
vidt'd bf (he Al^ ^jpecitii tp^eqh: 




MSESSIiEliT ' 

BUSES '/ 



djagngsti&i^n or speEl^j edyytign 
ti5sNir= AdmrsSiDh* Review ^nd PiiffliHal 

diignQitldin^ AlP'Spiclil Ut, ^nndpil, 

selorj plani child'i edgeitisyl pfogfiiii 
in^scldi^ how cla^m teiEher will 
hI tfi chi Id. 



tJtillGE 
Ei(ISTIi'piiEDlK;FQR 
itliliiilfipiiViCES'lij'- 

mmm 



NQ. lUtt inandatd TfAaS PUn 
A prpgfiffi wa^ in fffict pf lof 
to ^PC, TH^ piaR request', 
^yrviyinq s.viry ehild in 
public sciiool iyitefi) Por 
5pqd§l y£jycdtlqnai"n§dl and 
then dgvnlQping' individijsl''^ 
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hjndiCdpp^d gHi Idfen art) 
based in' fegiii^r diisryoin^ 
and ^pend varying mm\\ of 
\W\ f day in reisdufee mm. 
ieyerely hindicapped chj Idren 
are pUee^ in idf^cont^ined 
rosifls ^nd 5h^ra gniy phy^^iEil 
idyGdt'ien,. lynch and liiu^k 
with nOn'handiQiippEd studenli 



HI 3nd/l}r NandiEgp{3£d ehi idrtn'reeelve 
the ^rspriale service:; frsi^ s insffiber 
of Ehe ACidemic Tesm. This tesp consist^ 

thf^e EidCfierl 6^ hindiyppid chih 
dren (wfig are j^ii^'eonEiingd eUir- 
rgQnts), tno ^ci^! folding tNsHgr^ dnd 
s.respyrec teacher (far bask skilhjj,. 
Ehiidrgn with spicijNieds aUo met 
with f^iiibgr^ gf thi Fuflii Ferso/ifisl Tia^ 
A\ ne^Bd, CoRiniyniE/ flloafCel utiHliy 
ire; i eUy l|^rning ^eniir^ i IPCil 
Ehildrgn'i health Qgnur« in^ | Iqcal 
di^gngltk cenUf, 



H|-depeflding Bn \\\% need EhildriR ' 

receive ipecial ^efviee^ fraifi the piycho^ 
(noter ^fpeCi^Msti speech therapists, rh? 
Held Stift HandiQapp^d coordlnitori ^nd 
ijiivgrsity itiident^, who work ^\ tLters, 



Head Start and Ellfftgnyff 
all thi Idrin are bd^e^ in 
figyldf cUl'iNW? ^nd ^re 
tlken put fqr '^hort perigds 
dyrlnq the diiy to wOfk as 
needed hi th special i US ^ 



n£=chj!dff:n rtceivl IpiUal in 
the feiBurce' raofn frem spfe^h therapiu, 
phy^icel iduytion liiEhcr, riadinq 
Specialist and ihe learning dhabilitie? 
telchef: f 



H5 and Ele^eachcfs refer i ehijd te 



Fypii Ffrsannel Teani (FPT) wfnch ^ccides 
5fi shild'l preirim aftif appreprjate 
testing ^nd sbitrvitlen. FFT cpfisift^ af 
Khgal Social »efkef. GQunleler 
|isij schdo! nyr^ei ipiecN tkrapisis, 
UaQhgfs and pafinti. ■ 



UV. PPt has breughr abeut a 
cbinp In teachefs' pertpp^ 
tiai of the hifidkippta child 
and their ability ts iu\ 
y^ith theri ind alio a change 

th^ ifh&sl p^li&ies of 
a^bigninf h^ndislpped 
dren to claisss. Lold^Ollold 
Ffogrifn, ifii tilted by the' Ppl 
ind acidpic tianii pyts Kandl^ 
capped chl Idrsn in Vegylar 
cialsfQqfifS a^d gyt gf^spefiai 
el F-esntilnid elasies wheR=' 
ivgr pei^i ble. 



HS ard^EUngacher refefl a child ts : 
iieciil Idycltisn fespuree ipicialist 
aTter ESffipletinp part sf i eheGklUt^ 
Ipeclaiilt then mm with teachgr tfl 
diicuu the child, reviews chlld'Sipist 
reCQfdij and observes child* If necessar^y 
the Ehlld il tested («ith pinnt per^ ^ 
RilisiQn) and a special plan is vidrked 
out: Thil plan is updatid weekly. 



jfll, PDC hat givifl special 
efRphaslgto this cgmpgnent ' 
and has^ein instryinii/ital in 
(nalnsifiaffiini the handi^ 
cappgd itiident^- 



On the whole, few differences were, apparent amorig the ^ 
sitfei* ■ The percentage of haridicapped children (by handicap' . 
typa) varied' across lites but the range. was usually no . larger . / 
than ten to fifteen -percentage points. Handicapped children / 
in ill of the sites were base.d itt regular' classrooms and 
received special services (either, in or outside the regular / 
classroom) from the multitude of professional staff the Head ^ 
>Start and elementary programs had available . It should be / . . 
noted though, with respect to basing handicapped childreii in 
r_egular classrooms, that a number of school districts had// 
special schools for severely handidapped childten or had,^ 
self'-contained classrooms for such iphdldren within the 
school-* - ■ ■ . ^ . . l/l 

» As the table shows, in^ seven of the nine sites , a/ special 
resource team composed of specialists and, in many cases, the 
referring teacher, principai, and the child' s parent; was 
charged with assessing referred children and deyeloping 
appropriate plans. Usually the teacher referred the child to 
a specialist or administrator who convened the^ special team. 

In the majority of sites, the school "district ^ and the > 
Head Start' programs were already committed to serving the 
handicapped child. (Head Start has the requirement that 10% 
of its students be handicapped and many states have statutes 
that require school districts to identify, assess, and m,eet . 
the needs of all handicapped students in the state.) However,/, 
PDC clearly effected a change in, the number of children main""^/ ' 
streamed in West Virginia and Washington. ^ (Table 9, however,/ 
only reflects the change in program commitment to, the concept 
of mainstreaming, since prior data on the actual numbers / 
mainstreamed were not available.) 



Trainin g Activities ^ ; - 

Table 10 presents infofmation on the type of training 
sites provided for teachers and parents in the handicap area. 
As shown in the table, some sites provided such training while 
others did not; five of the sites provided joint training for 
their staffs while two sites did not provide any teacher training 
in 'this area- The percentage of teachers involved in training 
varied across the six sites, although the content was for the 
most part similar. The areas coverGd--backgro^und information 
on handicapping conditions, techniques, helpful in working with 
handicapped children, and use of special materials^-were those 
specified ^ in the Guidelines . when formal; training was ^ not 
provided, parents received support from^ teachers and specialists 
in how to work with their handicapped child. 
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Twining fo^ hiKkt^ 
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1), Snikqround JnfoffTig:>^ on handr 
c^ppiny condition!. ^ 2] tochniqu^^ 
helpful in working wit- ran^Hc^^pprd 



n. Badgruund infarPi''rii on kjndi^ 
ypping condition^/ 1].. 
ttM^m on working hith hindleappiE 
^h\Um^ J). UsG of STOiil 
fniteriiis. ^i), imlt^A for hind!- 
cippd children. 5). L^:aiiiatign' 
Qncerning hindiEipped^cMldren. 



i). B^K-t^ground inForffition on hindi 
capping :(inditiDns, 2). Epi-eifil 
t^chniqyt;! hnlpfyl in i^^^runq^with 
handiGappd childrtn; 3^ Use of 



Ns km\ training to d^le, /However 
special iltl ds provide li^forfF!^! 
traijiing to m&m i^p^iiiHy 



to training held in thi? area to 
date. 



ifiined ind/or 



Jriining for Parati gf Hinrficipped Children. 
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'iut only* J mW percgnriiqe nf ti^achers hivi pirtteipited^ 
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SiffiplE Tppies/Activitiii 



No forniil trainirrg has hm provided. Support 
il given on in individyi! bails by respurci staff 
and tii^hiri; riffrraU iO Epecifi^ OTynity 
iganciei m mk\ ^hm, Heilth, and Syppori 
Service! Diroetorv wii givin tp §11 pirants. 



Training hii b?c'n xQnduaad byjociii workiri. 
hmi diicuSiiQn groups lid by ichool socill 
workiri, ^Triining ind, parent discuisian gra^pi 
hivg'bden grginizid by the school mk\ worker, 



Vorkihop on thi deif. Sypport is glvin during 
km viiits that Inforfn faiDijigs of \m\m 
Ivail^ble, Befcrih are.nade after the hom visit. 



^Qm\ training ha? bm prpvidd by the TilU 
ciiHst and other r^yrce Uiff. 

\ ' 



Honthiy wQrkfhDpi. Pprpregram raferi paranti to 
the varioui cOfnnynlty support SirviciS igeiicigi; 
Hieef Ing of Title 
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fllvin iiipport 


'ning for Fifents of Hindicipped Children 
Siiiiph Topies/Activitiii 
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1), Parent InvoWiwl andlHindi- 
capped tl*^i^i^q., ?K Thg Educi^ 
tionai ind^ctfS-l Rigtits. of Hindi- 
eappd Children, 3)- ■Leirning 
Oilibllities and How tQ Wark with 
Handieippid Chiidrefi.' 
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Workshop liven on how parinEs.can hilp their eblld 
it ta'and in ichoolj the role of Other fiiiiily 
wbefi tgwifd ehildj and thi types of hafidicipping 
conditioni, 
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1), iickfound inforfTiation on har^di- 
eipplng lavil^ 2). Spicial tichfdquei 
in working with hindi^appid t\\\UnL 
]].. Usa of special iiiatrlil^^ / . 


100 


100 


ipeeiil training ind prgvidd for pifentl 
of d§af ducated studints in eonjunetion with the 
spgeia) deif educatien program Ss^ociated with thev^ 
m fcbool. 


'- 
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ND 


Jnint stiff §iisinn§ fi^ve been held on: 
(Ij ti]g proceBi of loid'deioad, (^) f'liin" 
^arJaifiing ind loiNeload (3) itlitu= 
dtnll chanyeljnd i^ie^ting^edl, and 
[k].. Lhe.idutatigniljand I^Tl|hl! 
^of handicapped children (froiii 


NO 

i 




pirenti were invohed in the triining liSiions 
gn'(l) thi proeais of iQad=dalQid and (2) attitydinil \ 
ehanp! ind fleeting the need^f handieipped chiidren. 
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100 
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1), jnfQrnatign on various hanai' 
capping condition!, l) * Spesiii 
tichniques to m with hindicapp^o, 
rhildrin. J). Usi of speeial 

3), Tests uiid wUh handicippsd and how 
teachers mt\m the infortition/resuitl 
AU^ the POC handieapped ^arvicis 
coordinator has worked with ilifflintiry 
tiieheri On an Individyii informal' basis 


NO 


NO . 


Formal training along with lupport hi! boon provided 
for pirints of handicappid children at both ievils: ^ 
1). 4 flytritlonal workshops, 1). tenferoncei llth 
hialth profesiioni. ■ 3). Hietings between parents, _ 
teicher!, and profiiSiOnah. ^i). Parint coffiei, 
5). Support Trom county ageneies. DilSliiiinition 
of infornition. ?). Training in the iQciP^wtional 
fiiod! ol handicapped children. 
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,SiK sites provided both fprrnal training for parents 
and support.^for them via parent discussion groups ^ home 
visits I and parent^teacher conferences. The percentage of 
parents of handicapped children who received such training 
or^upport varied ac-ross the sites from 15A to lOOi. 



Parent Involvemfent 



Table li summarises data gathered on parent involvement — 
in classrooms and on training and non^training activities that 
were held for parents at each site*^ The information reveals 
a number of patterns of implementation among the sites and ^ 
across the six component areas* - ^ 

" ^ r ^ ^ 

First/ parent involvemant in decisibns about the various 
PDC components ^appears to have been higmer at the elementary 
than at the Head Start level. These patterns^ however^ refer 
only to involvement, by parents in PDC deglsions , and not to 
involvement in decisions affecting the rest of the Head Start 
ceriter or school, ^ Our information suggests that Head Start 
parents are in fact heavily involved in decision^making at 
most Head Start centers. The fact that they were' less involved 
in PDC decision-making- could be because, (a) m'any of the 
changes demanded by PDC (and consequently many decisions) 
had to occur in the elementary rather than Head Start programs^ 
(b) Head Start parents were alr.gady quite involved on other 
non-PDC decision-making committe'es and. boards ^t the Head Start 
level, and (c) elementary school paren-ts generally outnumbered 
Head Start parents on the PDC councils because representation 
was usually determined by gra^e^ levels . We haye no systematic 
data on how many of the elementary school , parents on PDC 
council^s may have come to the elementary program after"Being 
active at their , child ' s Head Start center. 

When the degree of parent involvement in program decisions 
.is compared across components, it appears that PDC programs 
placed much more, emphasis oji having parents involved in training 
and in parent involvement decisions than in any other component* 
At the elementary level education knd. parent involvement 
were the areas in which the most sites had parents involved 
in "moderate" to "major" degrees. At both levels, parent 
involvement activities were clearly\the domain in which, 
parents were likely to be encouraged to participate in program \ 
decision'^making (six sites had "major" Head 'Start involvement. 
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Parent Involvfiriint in PDC 
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EnriehfTffnt cUs^ie'^f STEP, 
PIP and F[T irainlng, CifGgr 

iMf lf^.\f^\^, ledifiHip 

fe^dini tytdridl propr^fn ^ 



FnlfiiDq for pdrilclpitisn ii 
the Wl dnd eleiiienug Khaai 
cUssroQiTli, preventive fiealthj 
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Hon^TrMihiiii Adlville^ fsr hm\% 
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Luncheon^ bikf iili, qrif?n- 
ratlon far pifentl 



PeMyrks, open houles, qsm 



workihsp 



POi operat?-:j withifi a 
ffil^rantiH^ pfo^fPi 
inany of the finii 1 ie§ 
fngye fraifi Hay to kl 

pirent^s are working 
and infivG ifi ^ Out of 
ik parent in^ 
yglvefnefit in PDC hai 
been diffi^yit 



t 

■Jijdgni?n£5 n^df by FDCp^taff applying 
^ffinitiDfiv supplied in the key/ 

NO « Nn dati. 
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= Hajqr kk.. hpm\ had cgneintratid and frequent invQtyinient in deeUloni. AEtivjtle! 
flfUct input nf parifltH, , ' i 

5 ^Qderite ^ole= Pireits M some iflyQiycnent in diEUlQis, kVml'iBA tdlm only 

Miner lole. P^rpt partieipatian In deeiiions wai mfrepnt ind ^inlinal . ktlyWlk 
rgfiect alffioit no input frsffi pirints, 
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and seven sites showed "major" elementary school parent 
involvement). There were seven sites at which the role of 
parents in the parent involvement component was "moderate" 
or "major" at bqt_h the Head Start and elementary school levels. 
Except for thtf training component (for which six sites' had - 
''moderate" or "major" involvement at both^ levels) ^ therd was 
%o other component where* more than four sites were, able to 
establish this high degree of involvement among both Head 
Start> and elementary school parent's. 

Another phenomenon observed ^by ' examining levels , of * involve 
ment within sites is' the var iabil ity that sometimes ^existed^ 
across components,^ -At four sites there was cortsiderable ^ 
variability (e.g., in Michigan, involvement ranged from "none"_ 
for the bilingual multicultural area to "rt^ajor" for parent 
involvement) ; at other sites there was high consistency 
(e,g., in Connecticut involvement in all components at the. 
elementary level was rated Vmajor;" and in West Virginia^ 
elementary level iavolvement w^s "^Imoderate" in five out of 
six ^components) * ' ^ ^ . 

When parents' rolds as classroom volunteers were examined/ 
there was a general trend for greater involvement on the part 
of Head Start parents. The same trend is apparent for parent 
attendance^ at t^^a^Aing sessions, 

.From thp available information, it is not possible to ^ 
detect any clear^ relationship between involtrement in training 
and classroom^ act ivities , and, involvement in decisions about 
component activities. Whereas orie might expect parent involve- 
ment in decisions about the educatdon component to encourage 
greater classroom volunteering , there is no strong ^vidence 
that this; happened , : and there wer.e. ^.ven ^it^B ,^hem the 
opposite Velationship wa:^ found ^(e.g^ . West Virginia) . . ..^ 

« 

The PDQ Guidelines specified a- number of areas in which 
traininq should be provided for parents. The. middle column 
of Table 11 ■^lists typical . training topics that were dealt 
with at each site. Five topics were presented at the majority 
of the sites: working with children at home (seven sites)7 
health, safety and nutrition (all nine sites); classroom 
voluntoerinq (all nine siteB) ; sel f -^improvement and leadership 
^;k i n s ^(n i >i 'r^ i t imO ; nrul nuikinq t- liinqf^ .i t homo ^(Hcven sitCH). 

The list of non = tr-aining activities foT parents shows two 
activities to have ^been particularly popular.. All sites had 
luncheons or potluck dinners, and about half the sites Held 
various holiday celobrations that provided occasions for 
pprent participation* " * ^ ^ 




' Develo'pniental Support Services = 

ThB developmental support services (DSS) guidelines 
stressed the provision ofnservices to^^ildren^ in Head Start 
.and elementary school and the coordination of such services 
between the two programs , As illustrated in Table 12 t^ere 
was* little variation acrdsS' feites in_this component category. 
Most sites provided screenuyg for all Head Start and elementary 
students in the following Ar^Kmi medical dental ^ mental 
healthy ..social^ nutritioAaJfi speech ^ and immunization, ^^11 
si*tes provided follpw-up on the screenings so that children 
who need services receive them, ^ The responsibility for ^ 
QOordinating the" services that children receive rested with 
the DSS coordinator in seven of ^th^^ nine sites^ In Washington^ 
the Pupil Personnel Team coord*ina^ted the services ^ while in 
Iowa the elementary school nurse afid Head Star^t DSS and PI 
coordinator were responsible for the implementation of the 
co^gonei>^.' • . 

The mechanisms for keeping DSS records were similar across 
the sites-^-in six of the nine sites, separate "school" records 
were kept. Usually the Head Start nursa kept records for the 
Head Start 'children while the elementary school nurse (or 
office) kept records of the elementary school children. -At 
least six of the nine sites, hgwever, used the - same health/ 
support ^services form at both program levels* Except for 
three sites which kept their forms for both levels together, 
each Head Start program transferred its records to the elemen- 
tary school. . ^ ( . 

Although ..the amount of training for teachers in this area 
Varied across sites ^ all PDC programs provided it* In many 
cases, informal contact between the ^school nurse or DSS 
coordinator' and teachers supplemented formal ;:training. 



Patterns of Implementation'^ Some Conclusions 

Overall, our analysis suggests that , beyond some funda- 
mental similaritiep between programs that one might eKpect 
given the Guidelines each site did in fact create a PDC program 



^The figures ^dould hot bp computed f'or Connecticut because it 
was not clear whether the numbers provided pertained to PDC 
children or to all children in the elementary schools, 

^ - . ■ ■ . 
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R?ce I v-ing needed services" refers to the .percentage of those children who were ideiittfied as needing' 
services that actually received thim. , . — , . , 



adapted to the needs and conditions of its local educational 
environment , Specif icallV/ the analysis suggested the_con^ 
elusions that are listed below.- In Chapte^^ V some of" th^v 
factors^ events and decisions' at sites that created these ^ 
patterns are ej^plored. \ 

Administrat ion Component * 

0 Although each site had a functioning PDC Council , 
there was ponsiderable variety in^ the ^frequency 
with wh^ch the councils met and the nature of 
their role irt PDC* Councils genefall^ met monthly 
and their role was chiefly advisory* Some sites,' r\ 
though/ had councils that were /either formally 
empowered to, make policy decisions for the program/ 
or were so influential as to give their "advice" 
the weight, of a decision. ' 

6 .. Most components at most sites were assigned to 
specific individuals/ but ECS sites more often 
had the' same irrdividual assigned responsibility 
. for both the Head Start and elementary school^ 
im^ementatiqn activities in a given component 
area * < _ ^ ' 

m PDC coordinators at some sites were responsible 
for implementation activities in as many as three 
component areas; at :othersp he or she was solely 
responsible only for activities within the 
administration . component * ' ^ 

Educatio n Component k 

© Although decisions regarding^ the nature of the 
PDC curriculum were made by committees at each 
site/ there were large differences in the decisions 
made- Five sites elected to retain the pre-^PDC 
curriculum, two purGhased and adopted new curricula 
from commercial developers /'^ and two decided to 
develop their own curriculum^ Although each site's 
curriculum appeared tb satisfy the basic. PDC , 
requirements for curricula ^ their techniques and 
philosophies were often quite different. 
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Bilingual feicultural and/or Multicultural Component 

' ' 0 All but tv/o^ sites provided some form of second 
language instruction in acco^ance with the 
fiuidelines, byt there were differences in the • 
apprbaches taken to that instructio'n , Most sites' 
\ approaches could be characterized as either 

'*Enqlish as- a Second Language^ or "Transitipnal,^' 
Biringualism" ; only the two bilingual .deVnonstration' ' 
projects employed approaches that could be considered 
''VBiliterate Bilingualism, " and only one of these 
employed this approach fully across 'atl qrade levels. 

m Most ^ site^^^^^^Wded some form of cultural instruc = 
tion for/^ildren^ but again varie^y^n the approach 
taken. Several sites relied, on t^^her^initiated 
'activities; others employed specially trained ^ 
resource teachers. Only two sites had cultural 
instriiction fully integrated into the total 
curriculum* r <y - 



Handicap^ped Services Component 

o Mainstf earning was widely present at alL' si^tes ^ 

although some retained special classrooma for the 
"severely handicapped,'* The nature of the servicest^ 
provided to handicapped and learning disabled j. ' 
children generally reflected pre-existing manda±ea 
and programs ra|her\than the. efforts of PDC X 
' " lusively .c'^ ' ^ -j ■ ' ^ . 

es varied greatly in the ^amount of training 
they provided in this area for teachers and;; for 
parents of chi Idren with handicaps . Two sites ^ 
provided no training at all for PDC teachers, while 
two had training for all PDC teachers. Similarly, 
the perGentage of parents at^either the Head Start, 
or elementary school level who had been trained 
or^ had received support in working with their 
handicapped__Ghildren ranged from a low of 15% at 
one site/to ^-^ligh of 100% at several others. 
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Parent ^nyol vfenient ComponanC^ ^ 



Nof all sites . involve^ parents equally'' ipf. decisipnB 
relating to the PDC program. When parent f **rere ^_ 
involved; in pro^raln decisions, t¥ieir involyement 
most ofteii was in decisions about activities 
rel-ati«g directy^ "tm^pa^pt's , such as woiikshops , . 
and training; r^her pYi^ in curriculum-'relat^d ^ 
Npecieions. ^ The, ECSJ sites tended to involve parents 

^om both the^ Head/ Start and. elementary school 
levels inore equally. . ^ ' 



The perqentage of Head Start parent volunteers 
in Bpq-classropms \a?as genera;Ll.y higher than the 
pexotfn€age of -elementary school parent vdlunteers, 



Deveropmental 'Support Servicgs Component 

• There was ;little vaflration across sites in this 
component,' Most provided screenings and foilow- 
up services in the presdribeH} areas, conducted 
training for parents /fend staff, yid kept the 
required records,. ^ ■ ^ ^ ;^ \ 
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SOME DETErodlNANTS OF IMPLEMENTATfON 



^ Having CQnsidared the fiature and levels of sitei' < \; . 
implamentatiQn of the PDC. Guidelines ^ the final ^question 
for the Implementation Study xs^ "What factors or events ^ 
account » for the observed implementation of PDG?'!^ Consideration 
of this question began in Interim Report IV^ ^^bl^ume 2 
(Augusts 1976) when hypotheses were formulated thm.t related 
leviils of linplementatidn^^ to various local fa9to]?#7and 
proceeses* These hypotheses, were to be evaluated more sys=^ 
tematically across all sites' during the 1976--77 data -^ff -—^- 

cbllection. This, chapter presents, the findings from that 
evaluation. Following a review of how the factors were 
identified an^ evaluated, the evidence for and against 
each of the. 3J hypotheses* generated last year is examined 
and, where appropriate, new factors are suggested. 



' . ■ Proceg^res 

Sources of Factor^s , andt Hypotheses . ^ - • 

! The factors and associate&sjiypotheses discussed in this 
chapter were derived following a^procedure described more 
fully in Interim Report IV ^ Volum^ 2, Briefly, ^there^^ere 
four sources I 

• Site visit experience . Each PDC site was visited 
several times during the last three years, arid 
a variety of project participants were interviewed. 
From these diverse , encounters with ^programs , a 
relatively intimate acquaintance with the process 
of. local prbgraWvi^inplementation was obtained*' 
5hese perceptions VereV' the principal source of 
Kypotheses about the ralationship' between; local 
factors arid program implementation. 
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^tl^^llterature , y Along with these analyses 
" of actual PDC^ prog«imS/^aL ;^ the 
i = literature on in^^tuta^M' bhaiiga and innovation 

was undertaken/^ ^^l^literature^ served as a ^ 
rasourca for idafttifying factors rthat may have heten ' 
. overlooked by .site^lsitors and as a corttAxtf for v 
interpreting those factor^s which |±.ta visitors 
did idantify, . ^ ^ ^ 




' . considerable insights ihtq what it means to 

" ' implemant a program like PDCg Both during site' 
^ , visits and at national conferances^ coordinators^ 

' " ^ .-their staffs, arid'ACYF personnel ^were askad ^J;o ^ 
i^^^^^. contribute suggestions which might help i^nti^C^ 

^ A ' ^faoteors.. shaping P w;t. ^ 

• "Hunches /'' As ill any "research, some hypotheses 7 
^ emerged from sources not clearly identified, / 

Certain ■ factors which could plausibly' affect - ^ ' 
implementation specific program elements werp 
suggested by evaluation staff, - . 

Collecting Data Relevant to the HYpotheses . . 

- --- -- -- - - - / , 

To evaluate the hypothesiied determinants of implemen- 
tation^ two types of data were required 1 systematic assess- 
men^ of the d^pendent-^variables/^ (level^s of implementation)- ^ 
and Information from each site as to whether a 'given f actor ^ 
"was in fact present in that situation^ and^ if so/ what. ' 
effect it had' on^^'the implementation experience. The first . 
requirement was met for ning of the sites by the IRl objective 
an,d judgmental ratings (Chapter III) . Despite their limitations,, 
these ratings provide a common measure of implement^tidn levels. ' 

The second.^ evaluation requirement^^ the need for systematic 
information on the va-rlous factors from^ all sitea^ — ^was 
sfddressed during^th/ 1977 site visits in three ,ways. First, 
. during each component interview^ respondents were asked , to 
/evaluate the hypotheses relevant to their cqmponent area ' * 
by- donsidaring whether the hypothesized factor had in. ;f act 
influenced ^therr program's deve^opmient , Second^ a€ th%^end ^ , 
of the site visit iweek, the key Ppc' participants were assfmbliia 
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for a roundtable dilcussion of tiie "lessons learned" fifbm 
. thair experience. These discussions^J were led by the *site , 
visitors J '.who asked questions desj^fied to obtain information / 
relevant feo several of the mor^^eneral hypotheses , I ' 

Firially, in. order ^j^^apture the determinants that ; \r 
' wer^ offered 'spott^ji^ those be^iffg interviewed^ eafett ' 

coin'pb^ent int^^^^i^^ record was reviewed by^ High/Scope 
^site vis^^^^-^#^*^ the " factors affecting implementa^tlon"^ 
at ej^^Sste were identified' 'and lifted * . 

' ■ " • •. A . ^ 'a^.'t> ■ ' ■ . ■ 

Limitations in^the Data / t,-^ - 

In an ideal ' situation / exploring the determinants of 
program implementation would involve considerable, time 
simply observing and listening to day^to^day evinti on 
site. ^ Although some observation was done ^- as part^of the 
PDC Implementation Study during the winter 1976 slite visits ^ 
and whenever po.ssible during other visits, the major sdurces 
of information for ther^tudy were recollections of p^^QjMctf' ^ 
participants obtained during periodic Iffterviaws * • ^ While 
such recollections are invaluable, they limit understanding^ 
of the determinants of implementation to those factors 
people are conscious of and willing to discuss. Some of 
the more subtle processes of, impiementation* were almost 
surely lost . ^ . • ■ * 

^ . . w=. ' ■ * 

* _ . - • - - ■ " .. . . 

The^^MB forms clearance process also constrained the - ' 
types of :inf orma'tion that could be includB^, ift €his evaluation 
as discussed, in Chapter II* The complete set of ^ PDC sites 
/dould^'not be visited, and the number of respondents was ^ 
somewhat limited even at the sites that ^wfere visited • Data 
^rom sit©^ not visited ifn/ Year ill were available for Program 
Years J and II, so these sites are included^ in thd present ' . 
*^^discussiori* whenever .possible , But, since there are no IRI 
' ^^¥aJtiJ}g[S^fo^*^ these programs , ^^this- informatibn is interpreted 
Ja^iousJLy , ' ■ 



Evaluatro-n ^of Hyp^hesej 



: ' *^>ffhe ' hypoth^^ses are organized into four major areas (the 
PDC^ Setting > lo^al initiaftl^'n of ,#te^^ planniJng for PDC, arip 
implementation strategies^r and evidence related to each is' 
discussed. Several new hypotheses^ have been-^added ^. /an^ others 
have bieli tephra'Sed since Interim Report "As all of \ the ^- 
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complex factors relating to PDC, implementation are pres - 
it is important to keep in mind^that no single factor had the 
same effect on all programs^ and that no factor operating in 
isolation completely determined implementation 'levels. One of the 
most critical variable's was always the reactions of PDC staff and 
teachers to the fdrces that impinged upon them* 



The PDC getting 



No effort at change occurs- within a vaqu^ufe; "chan'ge" 
itself implies, that existing regularitie^B, are to be^ltered. 
It has been a co^jnmion observation that; th*© social and 



tutional context^ of a program is a^.prlr^^jy determinaAt of 



insti-^ 



its ultimate suciSess (Berman ar^d MeLa\irghl4nf 1975; Fullan 
and Pomfret, Satason, 1971}?i.; V§^v'^ange efforts 

commonly fail*lri their planning tto" cfansider the "school ^ 
as a culture or -the individual teacher^ and the, values and 
,tiema«ds of his Job" (Lieberman and Shiman^ 1973) . 

Just as the school itself constitutes a culture^ with 
existing patterns o.f organization/ belief # and behavior 
with which innovators must contend^.^ so too does the school 
exist within the wider context of the community^ which also 
has existing norms, of organiiation and action, 

PDC^ ^as an attempt to alter the very fabric of existing 



Head Start and elementary programs, was particularly jvulnerable 
to the effects of these existing condit^ions and regi^arities * 
In Interim Reg^ort IV f several types of educational community 
contextual factors were identified for evaluation. The ^ , 
evidence relating to .each of these is discussed in this 
section . . ^ ' ^ - , 

' Size' of thg PDC community . The ^irst .hypothesi^s Was 
prompted" by ah ^early observation by site visitors that many 
of .the factors that seemed/ to inhibit implementation wer^ , 
more likely to be present in large metropolitan schpol ^ 
districts. School districts in large citiea) were more likely 
to ^av^^complex and rigid administrative p|^terns that were 
unablif. to accomiTibdate a new program ..like PDC; large cities 
more often had school districts sb large that communication^ ' 
between different sectors was difficult* Local teachers in , 
large cities were more likely to be brganizfed effectively 
int^ unions or associations whiph, actively ^^^ulated the 
demands which could be placed \-on ^teachers fa^ time and energy* 
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Large ^.cllties were also more likely to have. other federal N 
programs present that niig^t have detracted from the visibility \ 
and novelty of PDC. In ' sttort^ it seemed, --'the mobiliEatio,n . 
of the necessary energy, enthusiasm, and resources for PDC^ was 
much more Jdifficult in a large urban setting* • , 



The first hypothesis was .stated as follows i 



ImpUrmntai€dh of ihf PDC mid^iime'^ ki0i^ at. aitma_ 

loaated out&ide of mo or metropoVitan arfas (l&e& than lOO^OdO 
population) . . ^ 



This hypothesized relationship between coimnunity size and 
implera%iitation was tempered ^ somewhat by the further expsp-- 
tation *that this %eneral relatiorvship would be reversed '' 
in the a^a, of developmental support services because the 
pool Qf reSdurcfes^*t6^Jdtf^-Bappe be larger* and moref ^ 

accessible in large urban areas. - . . ^ -l \ 

Table 13 lipts the fifteen original PDC sites according 
to the populatipn of their communities ^ for the nifie- sites 
rated, the table lists the percentage of subcomponents 
receiving high objective an& Judgmental ratings {i,e,, 
ratings of 3*5 or mbove on the objective side and 4 . 0 on the 
judgmental) for subcomponents outside the developmental , 
support services component and the mean rating for the ' 
davelopmental support services 'compdtient alon^* ' Asi' the ; 
table shows^ the bypo^esis is generally ^upporto^i by t1^e 
data* . Th^^-4t;)b^ sit that failed to continue into - he third 
program ^^aiT w^re also two of the largest sites ;he . 
remaining ^two^ites in this category for which, .have . , . 
ratings were somewhat lower in their raftings thah^were. the y ^ 
site^ in less populous arpas, * 

p ' . \ - ■ ' ^ ^: \. 

\ '^The table also ^teuggests another patt^n^ however* " It* ^ 
appears that implementation was also dif frc'ult to achieve in 
"those rural' sites».with populations of less than ^20^000, IRI 
ratings are bnly available for the Florida program^ but 
the Arizona case study (Appendix^D of this report) indicates 
that implementation there also proceeded slowly * whereas 
the' Head Start and elementary programs tended to be separated 
by bureaucratic space in big.cisties^ they tended to be separated 
by^ physical space in rural areaSs. Consequently^ most of 
the sites in these Gategories wer^ PSL model sites* Parents 
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y TsfbUlat ipn of Community Sizes 
and Impl emerttat ion Rat i ngs 



























1 of high IRI 






N 


S 1 te 


Model 


Populat lop 


subcomponent 
ratings exalLiding 
■ DSS ,(obJ/Jiiidg)- 


DTSS Ma#h IRI Rating 
(obj/judg}' ' 






NYC - 




8 p 000 ,"500 


Withdrew, 1975 , . 






b 


UT 


PSL 


550., pod 






_. 


o 


iA 


ECS 


200,000 




3.i|/3.5 








t w □ 




* 


2/1 8 




A 


N-J 


. PSL,^ 


145,000_ 


Wi thdrew, 1976 








CO 


PSL ^ 


' .; 1 18,000 ' 


ft* ' ■ 






' « J 

o 


Ml 


JCS 


, J5,000 


61I/57I . 


'j.O/ij.,0 - , 






CT 


PSL ^ ; 


- 8%, 000 


, 7l¥/71l 


- * 3.9/'t,.'0 






wv 


ECS 


65,000' 


■ ■ 611/71% ' - 


" . ..3.9/'t-.0 ^ 




i 


. cC ' 


: PSL 


3't,000 


^♦51/31% 


3.7/3.8 




o 
o 
o 


TX. 


ECS 


26,000 


.it2%/7l* 


2.9/3.0 




o 


MD ^ 


ECS 


19.000 


291/271 


3.9/'t.O 






GA 


PSL 


14,000 








o 
o 

o 


FL 


PSL 


12,000 

5^000 


6%/ 13*" 


^ > 2.9/3'.0 




V 


AZ 


PSL 


'♦,200 


Ho% Rated 





^''^'"Sitc could not bo visited in,ly77. 



in the rur&l sites tended to be more dispersed^ making it 
difficult to » create effective^ parejiLt par in the . 

schools. Also/ the general pool' of coranunity resouroes 
was often more limited ^in small conmiunities . ^ 

' • ' ■/ J- ^- ' . ' ' = ^ ?^ 

•r^" ^- r^'wHen ^ratih^ for the developmental support services ^ 
componerit' are aonsidered separately, the mid-sized comnunities 
continue to fare better, although 'there are not enough ratings 
in eithir of the other two categories ta make ddfinite ^ : 

determinations. It would appear'that Sor a project such\ ^ /- 
as PDC to have the best chance 'for success^ a bala^ce,.4^ 
neede^i the community must be small enough to -have a res- 
ponsive and efficient m&^ool bureaucracy with centralized 
deci s ion -making authorl^v but large enough for the partici^^ 
gating/ institutions and" inqliyiduals to be i^ close proximity 
to oiie another and -for there to be an adequate pool of 
resources^ available to the program. Each^ of thesa individual 
factors will be discussed later in more detail- ' ^ 

Prior Head Start-elementary school relationships . The ^ 
success or failure orPDC ulti^mately" "depended upon a site '3 - 
success ' at achieving coordination and conmunicatibn betwgerj 
the • Head Start' and elementary programs./' ^Not surprisii^ly ^ 
'this sucqess or lack o& it wis closely related to^. th|^ nature 
of the locaa^adm^Mstrative^^ whic||,%Ki^ted * 

between the two p^grams prior'to the^ ^trodudtion of PDC. 
Whare .^uch relations were routinized^ programs w^e ^ ^ ' 
ab3,e to concentrate upon' implementation of the substantive 
elemeqts^of the Guidelines ; sites "^lacking this history 
were forced to 'expend considerable effiort 4t. achieving 
a relationship, or had to settle for separate vbut ^ 
similar programs. In the earlier report three aspects of 
.the' f rior-^.relationships were identif ied>, and translated into 
hypcrtheses : ^ ' " ' . ^ ^1 

, sites with a Mstory of joint Head 5tert and elementary 
sQhaoi adminiBtr'atian by the Bahool distriat will have , 
higher iBvels of implementation than sites at which \ 
Head Start and elementary programs haiM been administered 
separately. ^ . ^ ^ - > ^ 

■■■ J ^ - 

■ Sites where partiaipating He^d Start and elementyary sahool 
prograTns have historiaally been housed in the same building 
will have higher levels of implementation tJian those where 
the two progi'ams have been 'hoi4sed separately."^ . ^ 




Sit0B where the aonHnuitg^of eSuaationat e^ermna^ has / '. 

= bsen atressed 'from Head Start ^ alas ses through grai& ' ' ' ' 

will have higher implementation^ levels in all areas than ^ .. . " 

sites where suah continuity has not been stressed, 

• . ; ■ • •. ■ ■ . . • ■ ; ■ \ 

Table .14 'presents a summary of* the sites' pre-PDC status 
on each of these three climensions, along with the percentages 
of high ±RI judgmantal and objective ratings at each. Several 
patterns are apparent from this\able. First, at all ECS 
-sites except Washington the Head Start and elementary programs 
had been housed togither prior to PDC; at all PSL sites except 
Colorado jthe two p^grams had been housed separately* This V ^ 
means thart most EG^ si'tes had; t*ie advantage going into PDC - 
of a history of shated program facilities , While In some cases 
the sharing did not extend beyfettd physical proximity, these 
programs were at least accustomed to being close together* 
Second, the five sitfs that adminiatqred the two programs 
separately prior to PDC, housed t^^m Separately, and where 
continuity between Head Start and^ elementary levels had , 
not b#en stressed (Arisiona , Florida , Georgia, New Tfork^ 
and New Jersey)^ in ^neral had^the greatest difficulty 
implempntiTig. the Guidelines . ^ ^ 

Fwidings fop the other sites are mixed. All except 
Colorado had joint administration of the two programs; by 
theHSchpol district prior to PDC* ^ This joint administration.^' 
took 'several forms, though* At .Texas, Washington, and 
Maryland the two programs were not only alminigtered together 
at the district lever, but the building principal had authority 
over the" Head Start program in his or her school*, The 
school district was the delegate agency for Head Start* dn 
California > Connecticut, Iowa, Michigan, Utah and West 
Virginia, but at these sites the lines of authority for the 
two programs were kept separate and distinct p 

Although it would seem that programs that were adminis- 
tered and housed jointly and where^ continuity was stressed 
prior to PDC would fare best in the ratings (and in fact ' 
in their reactions to the hypotheses most coordinators agreed 
that this should be the case) , thlfe does not appear to, have 
happened, Connecticut , the program receiving the highest 
IRI ratings, ^ had joint ^^administration , but the two were 
housed separately without any emphasis on continuity prior to 
PDC (the PDD coordinator was the/ former Head Start director, 
however), "^he most that can be said is that sites' without 
any 'prior relationship between Head Start and "elementary 
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I'High 11:1 / ' 
iubcomponlnt Ntings 
'' " '.(ebj/judg) 



Tabylation of Prior Haad.SEirt ^ Elimintiry School 
Coordination and Implementltion Ratings ■■ 



V Not Hated 



mn 



231/131 



mim 



' History of Joint . 
HS";Elenientary School 
Administration? 



NO, ElementaTf run by 
ha; HS by ONEO. 



YES, HS is administired 
by the county supervisor 
of schools. H6wiver,.H5= 
idniinistratlon ifi kept 
separate from school 
I'diiii'nistrition. _ 



NO, HS Grantee Is the 
City; County HS. Parents, 
Inc. his been tb deli= 
gate agency for Ni HS £ 
plernentary both rispon^ 
sible to city, -thaQgh^ 



'YES. iOE is HS deligati 
agency, HS director ii a 
BOE employee. Separate 
lines of authority for' 
the two programs within 
the distrist though; 



NO. Conipletaly separate 
administrations^ 



ND» Cofnp^etily iepirate 
administrations^ 



YES.' the city HS coor- 
dinator is directly 
reibonsiHf to the dis= 
trlct Direator of Ele- 
mentary E4^catIon, HS 
i5\ independent of ele* 
mant8|y program in , 
schoois, though. , 



HS & Ele'inentary School 
Programs Housed Together 
Prior to-PDCf 



NO? Hi lei apart. 



NO. 



YES, For six years prior 
to POC. ' 



NO, 



NO. 



YES, In many of the 
city's schoO|is, but not 
L|i th5 Ciirrit'PDC 
school, 



Continuity Streisid 
' Prior to PDC?^ . 



NO. 



NO. The state educitidn 
laws make the approaches 
at HS 5 ilementiry school^ 
\similar. But there was 
almost no contact prior 
to.FDC, 



Yes. Freqiient communici" 
tionj shared, facil ities 
£ resources. Long history 
']of cp§.peratio{i, 

k 



NO, Only informal contacts^ 
S sharing of medical" £■ 
cumulative records, Oood 
relitlonihips between pro- 
graiiis though. 



NO. Infrequent S informal 
contact. ■ 



NO, Vei^ little contact, 
Quite different programs. 



YES, Although not in the 
current PDC school. 



9j 


. 0 . 

% 


, i High IRI ■ 
SubcoiDponeot Ratings 

\UyJ/ luuy/ 


Hiitory of, Joint 
HS-Elenientary School 

AHrnlhUfr'af'iftrt? ■ 


HS 6 EUmeRtiry 'School' 
Fr'og rams Housed Together 

PpinF tfi PDf? 
. r 1 ! yf lu r L/u I 


Continuity StresiiH" " 

Prinr tn Ptltl^ 
r r ! ur lu r yw \ 


HD 


m 


Wot . 


YES. HS is part of the 
pubjic school system, 


YES. ' ■ ' ' 


NO. 


HI. 

a' 


ECS 

1 ^ . 




YES. .SchoolJistrict 
adniijni stirs HS, Sepi* 
riteSidiiiinisfrations 
withikthe schools, ' 
though. 


YES. ■ 

' ' ' ' ^ . 


NO, Although housed to- 
gether there wai 1 ittli 
contact prior to PDC. 




PSL 


yithdraw, Llfb 


^NQ. Coip'munity Action 
Project operates HS. 
Parenti run HS, 


NO, ' , ■ . 


'10, Very Hit tie cantact; 


NY 


PSL 


Withdrew, I3?S 


NO. HS operated by XAP; 
grantee was city' of NY. 


NO. 


NO. "Very little contact. 

f \ 


TK 


£CS 


il2i/79l' 

i 


YES. School district 
runs both out of Bir* : 
ector of Instruct ion's 
' office. Elementary 
principals supervtre HS 
in theij" schools, 


YES. For several years 
prior to POCi, 


YES. HS-was part of pre^ 
school program int.igrited 
Into total school program. 

i 


UT 


PSL 


' :% / 

i 


YES. At the district 
. level ; HS adininisterid 
as a completely separate 
p rog rani i though, 


HO. 


NO, Although district ' " 
bicanie concerned about 
it prior to PDC, 


WA 


£CS 




YES. School district is 
delegate agency for HS, 
HS teachers supervised 
by elementary principal. 


NO* HS classes wen 
brought into byildingi ' 
in 197^. . 


YES, Was a Follow Through 
prografii (gradei; ^'3). Con- 
tinuity was stressed in 
Follow Through classrooms 
onjy, though, . 


•wv 

i 

! 


ECS 


mm 


ni HS, director is 
within school dis- , 
trict's structure. 


YES. V. 


Y^S. HS prog ram has been 
actively supportid by the 
schools'. 



^Continuity here refers to, it minimum, forniil o&at leastVoutine contact between teichers or sdmjnistritors at the two 
levels, or, sharing of chJIdren's. records, Contiiiuity could of 'course exterid to other dofna ins such as curriculyni plan- 
. riing. For most sites, inore detailed information can be found in the planning year case studies. (Interim Report 11, 1^ 

hKJL 

"^^TLTcould ,not be visited in I3??i ' , . ■ 
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programs Xj},e. , a "No" in each column on Table 14) 
PDC with/a severe diiadvantage that was extremely d 
to overaorae , at least within the first three years, 
remains to b# seen, if this disadvantage lapts beyond the 
program* initial phase* 

Pre-Existing, priorities ^ policies, laws^ and programs . 
Every PDC~'pYogram had" to contend with or capitalize upon 7 
♦the local activities, emphases, and legislation of the state, 
district and schools in which it was located, /'^Every school 
district had its own educational priorities , sometimes 
mandated by state law. At no si^e were all elements of the 
Guidelines embraced with equal enthusiasm? some were always 
accorded/higher priority /than others 

Even moir^ important than the#e district priorities 
werjS the,, particular programs, philosophies, orjpractices 
that prevailed in the PDC schools prior to the program's 
introduction^ If the practices resembled those demanded 
by/PDe, 'it seemed reasonable to eKpect that^.th^s^ programs 
would have the most success. Thus, the fallowing hypothesiBsi 



Sites with pre-emsHng or aonaurrent phiiosophies^ legislation^ 
or programs similar to those required by PDC' iJili^iayf Wg^er 
J.mplemntation ^m- the aomponqnt or &a^^ involved. ^ / ■ ^ . . . - 



Table 15 illustrates a few of the eKisting policies, 
programs, and attitudes that influenced PDC at each site, 
along with the mean IRI objective and judgmental ratings 
in the cpmponent areas that were most likely to have been 
af fected by/^them. This table is not intended to be exhaus^tive; 
it is included merely to show how some local ^features inf lu-- . 
enced PDC programs. The table mm well as local site responses 
suggest that, in general, the hypothesis is supported by 
the eKperience of the PDC site%^^ where prior philosophies/ ^ 
or programs were similar, implementation levels were high^fK^ 
when they conflicted, the level^' wer§:,lower^ That the I 
ratings are in some areas as high as they a^re seems in part'^^ 
a tribute to the PDC staff s V ability to overcome initial 
difficulties during the first three yea-rs of the program'. 
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' Table 15 ' 

Some Relationships Between Pre-existing Priorities, 
Policies I Laws and Programs and Implementation Ratings 





prior P rog ramh , Po H t t e s & 
Att 1 tudes of thy PDC 
iDistricts 6 Schtjo!*j 


Effects qf'Prior Progranis, 
Polj Cie^ & Att 1 tudes ^ 
oh PDC 


IRl Ratings 
1 n Re levant Areas 
(ob } /j udg)" 


AZ 


1, Local qovernnient (chripter 
houses) not we } 1 oryanU'cd 
for i nebrpo'rat i ng PDC; de&i- 
s i On = rTt«iK i nq p r i rfia r i 1 y dontj 
on 1 y. by key t r i ba 1 membe r^a . 

2 . C le Jp niGiidat^ tor opertt^ ^ 
I ! on of Bureau of Indian ^ 
AfYair& anrf Public Health . 

Se r V i , 

3 i T he B 1 A e 1 erne n t a r y -school 
ha^ policy c^f Eni'jlisb as 
iht? offjcidl school lonqua!;;fi. 

There are four separattj 
^ C hoC3 1 S y S t 6 It) S in O p B r 0 t i 0 n 

(B lA-ope ratted, B lA = cQn tract , 
public school 'j, mission 
'ijchool 'j) . 


1 , St rengthcn i ng of chap^ 
t e r ' s organization he 1 p e d 
^ to strengthen the PDC Cc)un=- 
c i 1 ; comiTlUn i t y in vo 1 venien t 
in task force 5 helped gain 
convnuni ty acceptance and 
participation in decision'^ 
ma k i nq . 

2-. Parents and other cnni = 
munity residents were ini= 

ciF:jate, and coordination of 
St; rv ices was d i f f i c u 1 t^-^M?^'^ 
HStablish. 

3. Atti tude^ toward bi 1 in = 
qual bicultural education 
were s 1 o"w to chanqe at the 
c 1 CMiien ta ry level , 

Created difficulties in ^ 
establishing a, con t i nuous 
educational pirograin span^ 
n i n p tv^o s y s t ems ^ 


ndt Rated 


CA 


1 ; E X r t- rm i sup p o r "t fo r 
bilinqual education & an 
actual prototype program 
pr*jda ted ' PDC by 2 years, 

2. The district £ PDC school 
had not emphasized parent 
inwolvement prior tO PDC. 

3, The PDC school had had a 
federal program where funds 
were withdrawn after 3 rfios. 


1, There C^as considerable 
entfiusiaim & support for 
PDC because" i t was seen as 
a way to further bilingual 
e d u c a c i 0 n , 

2, Project h^ some dlffi^ 
cuity getting parent in= 
volvement started. 

3 , Some, teachers we re- 
re t i cent about par^t ic ipa^ 
t i n ^ in PDC initially. 


, B i 1 i n g u a 1 

3.6/3.7 

Parent Invol vemen t 


2.7/3^3 

Education 

3.2/3.2 


,C0 


1 , Had an open classrbpni 
approach in one PDC school 
functioning prior to PDC. 
2. Two PDC tc?achers iiad 
become interes.tcu in nutri^ 
t i on i n i t 1 a ted i n & t rue t i on 
jn It before PDC, 


1 , Many of the Educat ion 
component guidelines were 
already implemented ^ 

2 = A mo d e 1 nutrition p r 0 ^ 
qram existed that ser^ved as 
a basis for PDC nutrition; 
teachers already open to 
teaching OSS ^related sub= 

Jects in the classroom. 


J 




CT 

a 


1 , T he re is a district com^^ 
mittrtont to i nc reas i ng = pa ren t 
i n vo 1 venen t i n sc hoo Is. 

2. Teachers hfid had exper^ 
ience vn th other special 

p rog rams be f o r PDC . 

3, Had a comprtjhejn s i pro = 
qram for f^ceptional children^ 


1 . Project was able to get 
p^^rents actively involved 
in the schools; made strong 
PDC Council possible. 

2. Teachers had realistic 
expectations for PDC. 

3. Basic guideline elements 
for Handicapped already in 
p 1 ace . , 


Parent Involvement 


3.3/3.7 
Educa t i on * 

Hand 1 capped 
3.6/^^.0 


1. The nO'^i 1 c")f PDC called 
for teach inq pracl Ices nuch 
like those i n u § d by t h v » 
s c hoo i t tja c he r s . _ 


1 = It was not necessary ^ 
for teachers to change 
their teaching practices 
' , u b s t a n 1 1 a 1 1 y . 


Education 
3.3/3.0 


GA 

1 


1 . Tradi r. i fui nf 1 i r t 1 *■ P irrnt 
i h vfj 1 uemen t i n t he' i>C twa^ 1 , 

2. Pr-ior cla^^rof)ir pr,irt!C^'M 
at t= 1 emen t .;! r y li^'.'f'l vi'^Tt' 

q u i f g fl i f ! ■* ren I F t n; 1 PDl . 

3, District liiriiL;^ i'nv hm, <,t; 
meetings that teacHer-', car! | 
be forced to attend, ' [ 


1, Parent t nvo 1 Vi-men t dif^ 

f 1 cu 1 t to qt: t H t ,-1 r t e-d . 

2= Difficult to c|et Leach^ 

f'rs to adop* t h*/ ^'DC ■ 

.1 pp rs'.-j c h , 1 

i : Conimun 1 c h f 1 nn a f t he 

f ] em*ui t .4 r / level has htjun [ 

impaired, [ 
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Table 15 
(Continued)/ -^^ 



Site 


Prior Programs, PoUcie/. £ 
Attitude^, of the PDC 
Ol,%ti:\ct% & School % 


Effects of Prior Programs, 
Pb 1 i c i es & At E f t udas 
on PDC 


IRI Ratings ! 
1 n Re 1 evan t Areas 
(obj/Judg) 
— f ~ ' — "-^ — ^ 


,IA 


1. Prior classroom pr^ictiees 
very different from PDC ' s , 

2. PDC had had 2 prior fed= 

e ra 1 prog ram*? t h^t * 'cime and 
wen t . " ^ 

3. HS S^clemgntary programs 
had acElve paront qroups 
prior to PDC. 


1. Teachers had some 
trouble adapting to radi^ 
Ca 1 1 y= new PDC approach. * 

2. Teachers fj]t that PDC 

p fog ram . ' ' - 

3. Implementation of Parent 
1 hvo i vemen t activities 
easier* 


Eclucation 

.J 

Pa rent 1 n vo 1 vem^'n t 
3.0/3^3 


f€ 


1. 4ftarning Centers were in 
use fo r'^s'evTb ra 1 years prior 
ro PDC . i' ^ ^ 

2. It is i 1 Kega 1 to use cur- 
riculum other than Uhe cou^^ty 
mandated curriculum* i 


1, Teachers already famil';. 
ior with Individuatlzed % 
i ns t ruct i on . - 

2. Project has been limited 
in put t i ng^ toge t her a PDC 
cuT^riculum, 


EduCiCTion 
3^7/^.0 

.' y ~' 


MI 


1 . The POC school has a long 
hi&tory of invorvement with 
innovative educational pro^ 
qrams I i ke PDC . 

2. School already had nn in= 
d 1 V rdua 1 i zed i ns t rue t i ona 1 
approach, 

3. Extensive support service 
component already in the POC 
schoo 1 . 

District has mnde a firm 
cofTtfn i t ment to i n c rea sing 
parent i n"^ 1 vemen t . 


(! . Many of the guideline 
elements v^ere already in 
place prior to PDC. 


Education ' 

Deve 1 , Sup, Ser , 

Hand i capped 

Pa ran t 1 nvo 1 vemen t 
. 3.5/^,0 


TX. 


1 , Par en t ha r t.i c i pa 1 1 on in 
school aoCivities was not a 
priority of the district, 
2l Texas state program for 
t+ie handicapped provides 
comprehensive services to ^ 
handicapped chi Idren, 


1\. ^Parent participation in 
the classroom was difficult 
at first (a 1 though ul t i = 
mately quite Buccessful); 
involvement in decistonr 

2. 'The PiJ^staf f ^Kave not 
had to" devote any time to ^ 
implementing the handi^ 
capped requ i remen t S . 


Parent 1 nvot vemen t 

Hand i dapged 
3.7/^.0 




No data for 1977. 

1. District emphasized com^ 
petency^based education in 
Year 1 1 . 

2. Paront involvement was > 
not a district priority. 


1 PDC traininq rime was 
taken by the district for' 
CBE. ^ 

2, L i 1 1 1 e^ suppor t for 
parent involvement. 




1 r 


WA' 


1, Site was a Follow Through 
school implementing an open . 
educa t i on mode 1 . 

2, ^ District made^ a heayy 
cofftmitmefit to ma i ns t reami rfg . 
~' ._ Federally funded multi^ 

jltural program pays^for a" 
E u 1 1 = C i me multicultural 
coordinator In the school. 


1. Many guideline elements 
already implemented or 
implemented through other 
pronrams, but it was more 
difficult for POC to have 
i ts own i den t 1 t y , 




Overa'l 1 

^duca 1 1 on 
. ~ 3/6/^.0 
Hand i capped 
" \2.5/3,3 

1 1 i cu 1 tural ' 




1. Stronq HS program already 
part of the school systenii 
HS program set many prQce= 
dents for POC. 

2. Parent i nvo 1 vemt-nt in 
elementary school v^.^ry 
limited [i nor fosterfd by 
system, 

3. Local power structure 
re'»istant to feder.il 
prog rams . 


1= Mf3de real cornriiun I ca t i on 
& cooperation possible. 
Fos t ered i mp 1 emen ta t i on of 
DSS because precedent had 
been sec in community, 

2. Parents didn't realize 
they had power [> had to be 
forci'd to takn responsi- 
bility. Attendance poor 
at T.iisK Forct? mcetinys ^* 
PDC Cciunc i 1 . 

3, PDC staff decisions were 
over ridden by Director of 
Ffi'doral Programs. 


Overall / 

Deve 1 , Sup, Ser . 
3.9/^.0 

f-a run t 1 nvo 1 vemen t 
2.6/3,3 

Adm J n i s t ra t i on 
3 .2/3.6 



^i^Sire could not be visited in 1977. 

/ "" 103 
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^^ Se^eral of the" sites had prior experience with other 
federal programs befare becoming involved in PDC, rowa 
and , California reported ^that this experienGe was a liability, 
because teachers were somewhat cynical about the prospects 
of yet another federal program that would bring added ser- 
vices, but only temporarily, In=contrast, PDC staff in 
Cohnecticut said that 'their teachers' experiences , with earlier 
federals interventions were helpful because tea'chers had 
realistic expectations for 1^?hat could and- could not^be anti- 
cipated from a program like.- PDC ; ^ A coitaoh problem in programs 
of educational change is €hat participants begin with M-^h 
ideals and even higher^ expectations that are^ inevitably ^ 
frustrated by veKpeVi^iri^ (see Deal, 1975, or Smit^^ and Keith, 
1971, for descriptions . of thi"^ .process) * Apparenfcl.y, tftera - 
is a fine line between * realistic expectations an^ cynicism''^', 
depending on the nature of^^ 4 teacher Vs experiences with 
earlier programs-. ' ' . C.' . ^ 

Closely associated with the preceding hypothesis was 
the following: , _ . . : ^ 

^ Sites wheTe a high number pfl^ixistMig Gow^^nity 'resourae-S 
ewe availabl(3 ui ll have higheT implemeritation in: the deVBlop- ^' 
mmtal suppoi^t Bein)io^s and ^tim^ning aanjpofwnie. f..^ 

According to the data, there were very few sites where the 
local resquroes were s.p limited that implementation Was ^ 
affected. The only aitg^s reporting such limitations were 
trtose/in r^aral areas^^(Giorgia ^ and Arizona) . Most agreed 
that it was not the presence of the resources that made a ^ 
difference, but , the PDC staff's initiative in" mobilizing,^ . ^ 
them* Even where the number of social service agencies^ 
W|ls limited, local physicians and dentists could be persuaded 
to donate their se^rvices or to treat PDC families at reduced 
rites,' or parents ^could be persuaded to doriate their skills 
for' purposes .of training or delivery of supp^rt^- ser%^A,ces,» 
The'' sites, wi'th the higfiest ratings in thes^^ components^ were'"' 
not necessarily those having the most resources available, 
but thosa that filaccd the highest eiTiphasis on their, imple- 
T,enta tion • ^ # 

lA' „ ' ■ ... ■ , " 

. ' ' - ' . , '^-^ \ . • ■ ' ' 
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The final aspect of .JojCal policies , programs, or philos'- 
ophies tHat Was considered concerned the role played by 
^taacher unions in the' implementation of PDC Teacher asso-- 
ciations or unions are^ present in almost every school district 
today/ but the power , exercised by these unions varies con- 
siderably. In ^the eKperience of #DC, the power of the local 
, unions seemed to correspond pretty closfely to the size of .the 
cominunity: unions were most active in PDC communities with 
populations over 100,000 and least active in the smaller 
communities. Based on some early data from a few sites / the 
following relationship between these union activities an4 
PDC i'mplement'^tion was(^hypothesized - 

Sites at which there ar^e no teaahei^ jAnions or 'assoaiattonB 
uhvah regulate the activities of teaaherB will have higher . ' ^ 

implement at ion than sites with suah unions or ass'^aiations, .... 

-- " ' . ^ ' * ^ . 

- -h^ 1 6 shows-/ - the— actua l- s i tuat'ion-was- cons 

more complicated than implied by the, liypothesis . Two of 
the sites with ^^fe^ highest' implementation ratyigs-^-Texas 
and West Virginia^^^did not have ^active teacher unions^ 
regulating activities ^f teachers. However/ some^ other, 
highly rated sites/ such as Connecticut/ Washington/ and ^ , 
Michigan/ 'tf id have activ^ unions in tK"eir schools. ' \ 

^\ - ^ ^'^ . ■ / ^ ^ ■ ; ^. . - 

UniQn regulations did create some difficulties at 
some sites. In Utah/ te-a'chers were asked durj-ifig the. ^ 
second program year^ if they ^ould devote some of their 
scheduled inservice training time to 'PDC training. The 
teachers voted against thiS/ and' consequently there was less 
teacher training than the PDC st^f would have wished. Staff 
at other sites haS to be, careful^^ri their scheduling of 
training " or Tmeetings* so as not ^tp vi©lat,e contract tprjns. ^ 

in sum/ though/ it seems that while not having a teacher 
union bestowed some freedom on the PDC staff that they would 
not have had otherwise/ more important to the implementation 
process was s^ta'lfs/- learning to live, within the constraints 
df the union' .regulations.. In some cases ^unions proved to 
be a nuisance/ but in no paMe d^d a/ union ^paralyze a program.' 



Table, 16 ■ £ i ^ ., 



^ ' .^r ,■ . = ^ ^nabulation of the Pres^pce ofv Teacher Unio/^ 



r 

is 


L 

re 

.uo 

fl) £ 


IHiglflRr"' 

Subcomponent Ratings 
. (obj/judg) 


1 ' '. , ■ 

Effect of Teacher Union, if any, on POC , , 

i 


hi 


Yes 


Not Rated 


. ^ ■ .1 

There is a teacher union that is reservation wide; teachers are autofiiatically 
Mbers, Does not regulate teacherE' activities though. p-^' 


CA' 


Yes 


k 


Created s^e implementation problems because^PDC had to proviae stipends for 
participants ia Saturday training iessions. ^ 

■ ■■ — — — ' ■ — *— - - — — - - - - ■ _ -_ — ■ _ 


CO 


Yes 




f . , ■ . ' 

No data from Wfl/M education associailon regulates 1) affiount of time ' " 
teachers can be ppt after scl^ool and 2) the amount of activUies t^at teachers 
can be involved in> " , ^ \ , 


ct' 


Yes 


, mm / 


Had to be careful when scheduling training; teachers allowed 2 days'/month. 
Uniqn affects transfers of- teachers into and out of schoo; union working for 
lowsr clall sizej niore materills. ■ ' ' 




! 


i f 


^ _ ■ ^ ' 

In Planning Year there were a number of schedyiing problem because teachers 
are not|peniiitted to worl< more than /i hours/day, toordinator says that program 
has learned jto work within thesi constraints, • ■ ' 


ri 

FL 


Yes 


n T cv / i *j Qi 


GA 


No 


t\ if ' 


There^ is no union at the Georgia site*^ ^ \ . / ' 

>L J 1 • 


lA 


Yes 


]' ' ■ - — ^ 

391/211 ^ 


Only certain ^tifiies wire set aside far early dismissal ^and teachers meetings. 
When this time was taken in Program Year 1! for buEsing-related activities 

th^re was no time for PDC. trajning. . 

1 ' ' ■ ^ 1 


HD 


Yef 


la/IO? 


_ . ^ .._ ...^ . ^ ^ 

Cq/itract limits 1) working hourij 2) night meetingSj 3) amount of teaching 
tnat can be done by volunteers in tne ciassroomi Mccoroing to tne coorQinarorj 
'the PDC teachers have not insisted that the contract be followed, 


H.1 
NJ 


Yes 


^1/121 


__- ■■■ ■ - - - 

Has pot. affected implementation* ' 


Yes 


Withdrew, 13?6 


Union representative trJed to avoid bfcoming involved^^iii PDO-related problems. ^ 

._ _ 
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Tabulation of the Prcicncc of Teacher Union *and Imptatation Ratingi 

(ContinLied) ^- ' 



H 

o 



1 

hi 


X c 
U 0 

3) C 
h □ 


1 High IRI 
Subcomponent Ratings 
(obj/judg) 


, — — ■ ■- ' — 

i 

Effect of Teaoher ynion, if any, on PDC , - , 




Yes 


Withdrew, 1975 


Little data except that procedural waivers frooi the un-ion would have been 
reauired to hire bilinqual teachers. • 

- , . . 


n 


No 


ii2|/79i 


FDC staff were able to require considirable extra' time from PDC teachers 

after school and on weel<ends* • " , ' 


UT 


Yes 




No data from 1977, but in Year 11 teachers had to vote on whether 

their inservice tfaining days could' be used foTtOC"tra:i-ntng.^Teac[Terri?^ed - - 

against this. ' PDC .training thus was 1 imited, ' . ' 


WA 


Yes 


^21/701 


:— 1. . .-.1 1 — - ' J- " ' ' 4 

Coprdinatortesn^'t feel that it , has affected ifflplem^^ „; ■} 


WV 




No 




PDC was able to nli<e changes.without delay or effective oppo^ 











5^«Site could not be visited in, 13??. 
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Size of tUe target school populations . Some early 
experience of sites suggested that projects seemed to 
> emphasize those components that affected the^most children, 
Consequently, the following hypothesis : 

\ . ^ ' ^' 

Hf. i ■ 

^S%tes with a high aonaBntration of the target populations 
■ ' iri^rbhe PDC sahools (Head Start ahitdpBn in elementarij 

aiasses, handiaapped Qhildren^ Black or Hispania ahildren^ 
eta,) will have higher imf^lementatdon in the aompomnts 
involved. '? , * 

Unfortunately, we could ncit ascertain the number of 
' Head Start graduates in elementikry classrooms at each siter 
those records v/ere difficult to retrieve in many school 
distri{Cts. However, anfecdotal ^vidence from some sites 
suggested that the numbers of Head Start children in 
elementary classes did tend tP^affect teachers* perceptions 



Start program. ' In Utah, for example, the concentration of 
Head Start graduates in the PDC elementary programs was 
very low--only two or three in most classes. When inter- 
viewed (in Program Year II) teachers there reported that 
in' fact they^^saw little need for closer ties with the Head ^ 
Start program. Conversely, in Texas, all^ children in the 
elementary classes were graduates of the district's preschool 
program, regardless of Head Start eligibility. Teachers 
at that site felt a strong need for better coordination 
, between the^ two programs • 

*^ Table 17 shows the relationship between t'^e size of 

the target population's at each site for multicultural and 
for handicapped programs and the IRI ratings in the relevant 
components/ These data seem tq indicate that implementation 
of the bilingual bicultural and/or multicultural components 
corresponds quite closely to the size of the Hispanic popula- 
tion, but is "quite unrelated to the size ^ the Black .popula^^ 

'tion, even though both populations were specifically mentioned 
in the Guidelines -. - Jhe sites with the lowest IRI ratings 
in t^is~component-"Flprida and lowa^ — were also the sites with 
the 'ibwest concentration of Hispanic children. Conyersely, 

,.the sites with the highest ratings--Texas , Connecticut, 
Cali fornia-^^all had ^bstantial Hispanic populations , 
same pattern prevails Mor language dominance: the highest- 
rated sites also^^had^^Che largest proportions of non-English 
dominant students , 
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Table n 

Tabulation of ^Goncentratiojis of Target Populations and Inipleniantati.on Ratings ) 





1 llick 


1 Hispanic 


Indian 


1 Non=EngMsh 


IRI Rating 
(Qbj/judg)_ 


Handicapped 


Hean Hindi cap 
iRi Rstino 
(Qbj/jydg) 




$iti 


1 

HS 1 Ak 


i 

HS 1 Ik 


HS 1 Ele 


HS i Ele 


•si 




\ 

Site Cannninti 


«' 


' 0 1 0 

- _ - -L - - - 


0 1 0 

— = — ^ 


. 100 100 ' 

. i -'- ■: 


100 ! 100 

! 




Not Rited 




\ ND 


*t Rated 




CA' 


1 

' 1 


1 
i 
1 

, e? 1 ee 

j , 


1 

! 

i 

1 

j 


! 

J ! 

i 

,1 

! 




■ 3(6?) 


8|[33'l) 




Hypothesis true for HS i 
ii, qhiidren, Slrvicei for 
handi copped niandated by liw. 


CO' 


Q '< 1 

1 


J— r ■ 

n Ik 


— ^ 

0 0 


— L - — 

1 










CT 


1 i 

38 ; 26 

1 
1 
i 

. ■ i ■ ■■ 


K i 

]^ \ Ik \ 


1 <! 
1 


n Ik 


3.5/3.5 


31(55? 


) kiii 

_L 


,3,6/jt,0 


Parent coor, worki JJJ as 
parent mr. and 231 1§ iL • 
cpofr Hainstreifiiirig m\r= 
6mi by law. 


FL 


100 1 63 


0 ' ■ H 

1 


0 ' ■ 0 

1 

1 


0 1 




10(221) 121(121) 


3,1/3.0 






' t 


- - 

1 

Q ! 0 

! ■ ^ 


0 0 


0 0 


1 

"'t " 


12(26X)| id 51) 






lA 




1 

1 


0 ^ 2 


2| 3 


2,8/2.0 




)i 66(201) 


3,1/3.0 


If thare hid bm more HC l\ " 
Hand, chjidron, they would 






1_ 














"havrdorie niore. . 


HO 


t 

! 

5i< SI 

! 

-i- -- 


! 


0 0 

i 




3.S/3i3 


1 

1(21) i j2(l5l) 


2,!|./3.0 


Numbers had no effect. / 
Services for Hand, are 
required by law. 


HI 


.1 ... 


k Ik 


0 d 

■. . . ,L, 


0 0 ■ 

1 . _ _ 




1 

10(131); 1^(51) 

1 ■ _ 


3.Q/3i 






92 j 

1. 


- - -J- V 


0 0 


m ND 


WithdrewJ 

mi 1 




1 

1 ND 

( 


Withdrew, 

1316 : 






' 1 
1 


if 1 










1 




High preichoQl S @L popull- 


n 


I \ 1 

! , 
1 ' 

i 


]lt ' JO 


■ 0 . 1 ' - .0 
1 


J3 j'' 12 


3.6/^,0 


m 


■ 32 (IM) 

1 

i 
1 




tion causad greater aware' > 
riess, Frograns for hands ■ 
requirod by liWi 




3' a 

1 


n i. If 

1 


\, 

'0 i' <l ^ 


ml m 

1 




— 1 

ND 1 m 






VA 


r " 

i 

i 

25 1 Ik 

! 
! 
1 


i 

! 

1 i ? 

1 

i 
! 


_ ^ .. . 

i 

ir^ i ^ 

i 

f i 

j 


r 

iloverall) 


Iklll 


---- -- 1 — ^ — 

, ND 52(16^) 


2,5/3.3 


The size of target pppula-= ^ 
tions did fiiake a differ- 
t'nce but Itaff interests 
are just ai ifiiportanU 




(overall) 


1 


1 
1 

0 1 Q 


0 1 0 

1 
i 


Iklit 




' 52(231) 

1 


|3/li.D 


Large Appalachian populi" 
tion the focu^i ef their 
K jdlivities. 



ERJG ere collected during the I9J5*J^ school year, ND = Mo, Data "'-Sits coul'd not be visited in 19/7. . 
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. Implementation ratings for the handicapped services 
compohent/~seem unrelated to the numbers of children 'to be 
served. Both the highest and one of the 'lowest rated sites 
in this component—West Virginia and Washington'-^had^ the same 
number and percentage of handicapped or learning disabled 
children. No site received particularly low ratings in this 
area. Implementation of handicapped services seemed in fact 
to have been more a function of exis^ting laws and programs 
#than of the size of the population^ to be served . ^/ Many sites 
operated under state laws 'that mandated services' for all handi = 
cappedl children, regardless of their number (see Table 9 in 
Chapter IV for a summary of these) 

Where size of target population did make a difference, 
it seemed to have been for several reasons. First, the more 
children there were in a particular category/ the more aware 
^taff were of their needs. Second, schools with high concen^ 

rations of certain students were better able to demand supple- 
^^mtary staff from the district. Finally, if there were many 
dl^ildren in a PDC school requiring special services ^there 
wj^^a good chance that other programs also eKisted in the 
school to provide them, 

^ Minorities in positions of authority . Along with the 
hypothesized relationship between size of target population 
and implementation, a second hypothesis was proposed that 
linked' implemen^tation levels In the bilingual bicultural 
and/or multicul^tMral ^mppnent with the ^^esence of minority 
persons in 'ke^d^cisi^^making positions within the schools^ 

SitQB with a^gvBatBV number of bilinguat bicul^tiAraV op other 
minaritu persons in positions of ciuthority within the district 
(e.^j.\ prinaipais, supervisops^ eta J will have higher imple- 
' merLtaHon of the b:ilingual biaultural and/or nn^ltiaulturdl 
aoniponen t s . \ 

' Systematic data relevant to this hypothesis were not 
collected from all sites, but we do have considerable anecdotal 
information^ from sites as well as local statf ' s reactions to 
the hypothesis itself. These data suggest that there was 
substantial support for the assertion that sites with minority 
representation in key^ positions also had a stronger emphasis 
of bilingual and multicultural activities. In TeKas, for 
eKc^mple/the elementary school principal was Mexican-^American 
and Spanish-speaking. His , ^considerable support for PDC' s 
bilingual component greatly aided implementation. Very few 
sites ^^ere without substantial minority representation in 
t h e 1 r B c ho o 1 ^5 ro g r a m s , 
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staff 'at most sites agreed that- having minority repre-^ ^ 
sentation in these decision-making positions helped implement 
tation. Pressure and support for multicultural activities 
came in these cases "from above"; their very presence in 
the^ffierarchy helped create awareness of the specialized 
needs Df all groups. At the same time> the presence of 
minority persons in these key positions was not a guarantee 
of high implementation ratings. The cross^site variability 
in the implementation of this component indicates the influence 
of other factors as well* 

The natu re of the^ PDC parent population . As imporctant 
for the implotnentation of PDC as the characteristics of the 
educational setting, it seemed ^ were the composition and 
attitudes oflthe parents* whose children were to be. served. 
We presumed t^i^at this e^fec^would be strongest in the area . 
that most, directly dealt wiWi parents-^parent involvement. 
Achievement of the type of involvement demanded by the Guidelines 
requires mo^ than the good will and persistent efforts of a ^ 
parent involvement coordinator; a reservoir of available and 
cooperative parents is also important* Consequently, two 
D^btheses were formulated based on reports from sites ^ 

^ . ^ ' • / 

Si^en with a loioer piwportion of empiayed rncythers or single- 
parent hom&s wiH have/nighai^ implementation in the parent ^. 
involvement aomp07%ent. 

Sitea ii)h(;.re minorit^f ethnio groupB are /aatively seeking to 
' " maintain theLi* own language ayid/or aultural traditions krilL 
haue higher implementation in the hiiinguat biaultural and/or 
rhiltiaiiltural Qom.ponent^ '—' 

The data relevant to the first hypothesks ar^ inconclusive . ^ 
Every site that reported havi'^^substantial hwp^rs of working 
or si£gle mothers also said tha^ these parents were extremely 
difficult to attract to the school. However, the^ did not 
se^'m to be any ^ relationship between'IRI ratings in the parent 
involvement component and these reports. This lack of rela-- 
tionship is probably .as much an artifact of the ways the 
ratings were done as anything elie. On most items in the 
IRI, a site with a rather small but very active corps of 
parents could have been rated highly. Consequently, a site 
could have had as maity as half of their parents single or 
employed, and nonparticipating , yet still show high levels of 
implementation onthe IRI^ Thus, the anecdotal data^ from sites 
wpuld seem to support the ^contention that few single or' employed 
parents participated in PDC, but data do not support the con--, 
tentioh that the numbers o]f such parentis significantly affected 
implementation ratings. 
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Evidence relevant' to the second hypothesis is spbtty, 
in most cases supportive. Some of the sites with the 
highest ratings for bilingual ©r multicultural activities — 
^ConneGticut r Washington, Michigan, and California'-^were , , 
also ■located in culturally heterogeneous areas with active^ 
concern among ethnic groups for preserving their cultural . 
and linguistic heritages. In .West Virginia/ also highly 
rated , theri was a large and growing interest in preserving ^ 
the mountain lore and dialect* However, the Texas program # 
a bilingual demonstration project with,, high IRI ratings , 
was located in a community where, people did not have to. 
actively strive to preserve their language and heritage--^ 
perhaps because active efforts were not needed in a border 
community permeated by.- the culture and language of MeK.ico* 

Another factor not reflected in the first s^t of hypo- 
theses concerns parent attitudes tdward the schopls and 
federal programs* The evidence from several sites suggests 
that these. attitudes ha^ a powerful and pervasive effect 
on PDC. Again, the effects were generally felt most strongly 
in the parent involvement component * In Texas, ^ Florida ^and' 
Arizona, for eKample, there had 'been a long history of low 
ini^bivem^nt of parents in school affairs prior^^ to PDC, In 
inost cases this tradition was maintained by the parents as 
much as by the schools. In Texas , PDC staff reported that 
they had to coiitendv^^th the view, characteristic in the 
local MeKican--Ajnerici|n community^ that^ educators were the 
"experts^ " ^iid that, parents had^no business meddling in 
school affairs. The parent involvement coordinator at this^^ 
site was quite successful in overcoming this reluctance to 
participate, and many parents eventually worked as volunteers 
in the classroom. Less progress was made toward participation 
in educational decision-making , though. 

In contrast to these traditions of low "involvement ^ 
elementary school parents in Utah were generally accustomed 
to volunteering for school 'and community service because 
of the strong tradition among Mormons of participation in 
churchy-related activities. This traditio^ m%de it possible 
early= in the program to attract parents of PDC children to 
the Elementary schools, although (at least at the time of. 
the last visit in 1976) the parents that were involved were 
rarely those of children who had graduated from Head Start. 
Similarly, in West Virginia, the location ^f PDC-in ^ univer^ ^ 
sity community meant that the' project had a .reservoir of - ^ 
parents at the elementary .level ^with 'scKedules flexible 
enough =.to permit involvement in school\,^af fairs . ■ /" 




Another example of the effects of parental attitudes, 
was found in Georgia* The Head Start center at this site 
was located in a predominantly Black residential area^ the 
elementary school was in a middles-class ^White area* Because 
parents of the (elementary school children felt uncomfdrtable 
in the Head Start district, almost all PDC meetings (as of 
the 1976 site visit) were held at the elementary school* 

Again r no PDC project began in a vac'^um. , Each was 
buffeted or aided by the his.tory, policies, and attitudes, 
of its home community. Where a conducive environment already 
existed, PDC was able to take root quickly and achieve 
implementation rather painlessly* No site, however, operated 

,in a unlfdrmly hospitable setting; each experienced some 
forces helping and others hindering implementation. .After 

^three years it appears to have been the PDC teams' skilly 
in dealing with the environment as much as features of ;that 
environment that determined implementation levels* 

The Local Initiation of PDC _ ^ 

Discussion of the processes by which schoQls decide 
to adopt innovations at one time dominateid the literature ^ 
on educational change, and has only of late been balanced 
by similar 'focus on what happens after the adoption. 

' ^ The Rand research^ (Berman and McLaughlin^ 197 5) identi- 
fied two types of initiation processes that provided motivation 
for the change efforts they studied: '^problem solving" and 
"opportunism*" The "problem solving" motive for projects 
emerged primarily,' they said, ±n response to locally^ iden-^ 
tified needs* If federal funds were used^ they were seen ^ 
as a means for attaining an already identified end * In 
contrast, "opportunistic" adoption was generally motivated 
more' by the basic survival mechanisms of the school bureau- 
cracy: the*^ availability of federal funds 'in a particular 
area became known and "problems" were identified to fit the 
funding requirements. The Rand research indicated that 
proje'^^s .motivated by "opportunism" evidenced little commit- 
ment b^ local staffs, and consequently rarely produced 
successful change* - ^ ' ^ 

The local .decisions to pursue. PDC funding, in most 
cases ; fell somewhere between the two ideal types* Where 
application was prompted by perceptions of local needs, these 
perceptions were in almost every case identified at the 
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district level; in no case was PDC brought into an elementary 
school as a solution to needs identified by teachers and 
parents in that school * . On the contrary ^ in several sites 
(New York / Calif drnia ^ and Utah^ for example) PDC elementary 
schools were identified after funding was secured^ either 
for 'administrative reasons or to better acGommodate the ^ 
evaluation ' s 'need for a testing sample* . 

E'ullan and Pomfret J1977) , in their review of deter^ 
minants of implementation^ maintain that the sponsoring and 
adoption of large-scale programs ^of reform, like PDC> are to 
a large extent political acts* The emphasis at the federal 
level initiaj^ly, therefore/ is to obtain the necessary number ' 
of~~adopt"ions (i . e . , sites) in a short period of time, so 
that the project can begin on schedijle* This initial emphasis 
on adoption, say FullAn and pomfret, has several implications i 
first, the process of obtaining or .determining acceptance by 
users (in this case, elementary school and Head Start 
teachers) is bypassed either because of l^k of time, or 
because rejection or; delay cannot be risked. Second, the 
urgency of getting programs into the field means .that 
inadequate time is spent specifying the operational imple= 
mentation characteristics of t^^^innovation * 

In the' case of = PDC, the initial contact concerning the 
availability of funds for local PDC projects occurred in a 
similar fashion at all sites* Regional AQYF officials 
approached local Head Start administrators with the news 
that PDC was about to begin* Following these contacts, 
however, the Adoption process at the various sites differed* 
Three hypotheses were formulated in Interim Report IV that 
address these differences. f. ^ ^ 

Participation, in adoption decisions * Information from 
sites early in the project suggested that the extent of 
participation in early decisions about whether to seek PDC 
funding and about what should be in the proposal might have 
affected later implementation. Thus, the following hypothesis 

SitaB where Bahnol diBtrtct offiQtalB^ prinaipals , and Head 
LJtai^b and elemantaiy sahool tLUiahers'^were iniwtved in initial 
deaii^ions about the nature and aontent of pi'oposals ^far BDC 
fimding hritl have higher implementation IbvbIs in alt' aomponent 
areas. 
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Table 18 surnmarlzes the data relatirig to this hypothesis. 
The extent of local participation (a): i^ the initial decision 
to apply for PDC and (b) in preparing the E^roposal for that 
funding seems to support Fullan and Pomf ret *§ contention 
that^ for programs like. PDC ^ funding and proposal decisions 
tend to be made at levels above the .participating schools 
and centers. For purposes of the tables "buildingradminis= 
trators" are Head Start center directors or elementary school 
principals within whose schools PDC was ultimately placed; 
"teachers" refers only to teachers working somewhere iir the 
local district since ^ for most sites, data were not available 
to determine whether or not teachers who worked on the proposals 
were from the designated PDC schools .and centers. .In most 
cas^s, parents who were involved in these early decisions 
were vpresent in their capacity as represeni^tiyfes on the Head 
Start Policy Council. " ' 

Although^ there was general uniformity in the patterns of 
narrow participation in initial decisions to seek funding, 
and consequently no obvious relationship to implementation 
levels, there does appear to be some relationship between 
participation in propo^sal writing and ultimate implementation , 
Again, at all sites 'the breadth of participation at^this stage 
was rather narrow, but of the four sites that involved both 
th^^rf future PDC Head Start center director and PDC elemfentary ' 
school principal in proposaJ. writing--Connecticut , ^Michigan, 
Utah, ^nd-West Virginia^^tlfree were among the highest rated 
sites tor Year III implementation (th^re were no IRI ratings 
for Utah) , Further, the two sites that involved teachers in 
these deliberations, Connecticut and Texas, also received 
high ratings / 

AnecdotaJf evidence from sites also seems to support 
the hypothesis* In their discussion of the "lessons learned" 
from the PDC experienc^ staff at the -Calif ornia site mentioned, 
this very points becaiSe of the way decisions were made 
about PDC in the beginning, teachers felt that they were 
being "burdened ^ith another program about which they had no 
say." This feeling caused some initial resistance at the 
elementary level* In contrast to this, staff in Iowa said 
that dis^ict officials who were involved in initial proposal 
decisions d^d as much as possible later to help PDC by pre- 
venting the busing of chiidren from the PDC school as part 
of the city's desegregation plan.. 
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■ ' ;^ ' r< Table 18 , -. . : 

rabulatioia of Participation in larly PDC Decisions - .arid Implementation Ratings 
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, ' " ■ it ifeems prdbable. thiat involvement pf' principals in 
early adoption decisions was even more important at PSL sites 
than at ECS- At m9st PSL*' sites^ as we. shall see, the adminis- 
tratiye relationship between the' PDC coordinator and the 
eLeKientary schoo^ principal was more tentative and less " . » 
formal • (we ei^phasiee thi elementary principal, here because , 
for most- sites^.the' really radiqal changes demanded by PDC 
wdre to occui at the' elementary school l^evel) * Consequently, 
PDC staff ai^t those , sites had .to rely more heavily on good ^ ' 
will and p^rsonal'^ relationships to accofnplish their ends , ^. ^ 
ynder^tandably ^ a principal wTio was excluded ' from basid ^ ' 
initial decisions about a program coming to his or hex school 
had a smaller ^initial reservoir of good will than one who 
Was instrumental in bringing it there. 



Desigpatio3:K.£^ the , PDC delegate kgency . As important , 
as this early pariSicipation^in decisions might be, the ^ 
designation of the delegate agency for Head Starts and conse--^ 
quently for PDC might have been pven more important. Thus, 
the following hypothesis was formulated^ ^ 



Sites whei^e the local sahqol distriat is the Head Stari 
dsl&gate agenay will have^^gher implementatdon IbvbIs 
in ail aomponent areas. 



As Table 18 shows, in most ^ses the local community 
action agency received the PDC grant because it was the 
Head Start grantee. Designation of delegate agencies, 
however, was more variable. The pattern of relationships 
between this decision and future implementation , though , 
seems clear. Where 'an agency other than the local school 
district was the delegate agency, implementatibn problems 
were immediate and pervasive. Five sites-=Ar izona , Florida, 
Georgia, New Jersey, and New York-^-had the commiinity action 
agency as both the grantee and delegate -an nnv for PDC. 
Of these sites, we only have IRI ratings : the Florida 
project, but anecdotal eviderrqe (and the rlc. jt that the New 
Jersey and New York programs withdrew) \stjongly indicates 
that this arrangement did not f aciiitate^'implementation , 
at least during the first three years. The case of New Jersey 
is instructive in this regard: because PDC iwas outside the 
control of the local administration, teachers and principals 
at the participating elementary school tended to perceive PDC 
staff as outsiders trying to "take over," This perception 
of*' PDC staff as an outside, and somewhat alien force in the 
school spriously diminished ^ the ability of PDC to effect 
any real changes in the elementary school ^program. 
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In contrast, where the district was the delegate agency^ 
or both the grkntee and delegate agency, problems were 
,diminished considerably^ PPC staff were' able to functign . 
almost immedi^ately as insiders within the schools J: interacting 
with teachers and principals in most casesi as colleagues 
rather than as strangers. 

Numbers of PPC schools^ centet'Sy teachers^ and children ^ 
The number of participants^ in PDC at a given ^slte was a 
function of several ^things , All PSL s^tes by definition 
hid, at' least^one Head Start center and one e.lementary schoolif !^ 
most had more than that* In contrast, most EC&. programs were 
confined to a single building (West Virginia^ vith ,two Early 
Childhood Schools , was the only exception)* In most cases, 
-^the number of buildings (beyond the one or two demanded . ^ i 
by the model) , teachers, and children was dictated by the 
needs of the avaluatiftn. Since several districts b^sed 
Head Start graduates feo a number of schools (most no\ably 
Connecticut and Utah) , large numbers of schools and pluses 
had to be included at these sites to ensure an adeqWate 
sample of Head|^Start graduates in later years. Because 
severar sites in Program Year II mentioned .that these numbers 
caused difficulty, the following hypothesis was proposed: 

The mope teaahers^ ahildrerij ala&srooms^ and sahools parti- 
aipating in PDC^ the loweT" will be the ievets of implementation 
in all aomponent areas. ' . ^ 

The logic ^behind this hypothesis ' seemed indisputable i 
since PDC 4^as designed to crfeate commilnication and coordination 
between previously independent programs and individuals, it 
seemed reasonable to eKpect that implementation would be ^ 
lower as the number of institutions and individuals increased* 
As Table 19 showa, however, the pattern is not so clear, ^ 
The highest and lowest IRI ratings were found at the two 
largest programs, ^ 

lanning Year Activities | ^ 

Project Developmental Continuity is unique ^mong recent 
federal prpgrams in that it provided a full year for sites 
to ^plan their programs prior* to implementation*' The expecta-^^, 
tion stated in the Guidelines and reiterated several ^mes by 
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Ungraded units. ND * No Data. ^''''Site could not be visltid'ii^ 1977. 



ACYF was that, fQllowing the planning year, the complete PDC 
ptoject would be implemented imnediately and in full, with 
riS eequencing either by component or grade levels. As 
shall see; no program was .able to meet this objective. 

Among lotfal project personnel, th^^concept of a planry-ng 
y6ar was the most universally .app4auded» feature of PDC. 
M^ny^^ho remember thi difficulties thai were encountered ^ 
setting up Head Start ^ and J'ollow Through\progrdm8^ in a matter 
of weeks ap^eciated^the fact that PDC at lea^t permitted . 
them some time'W decide what they would, do iti their progr^^s. 

^ The planning proceBg . ' .Given that the planning year was 
'unique and appreciated, ~a reasonable question for the ^ 
Implementation Study to address wis, "What effect did this 
planning year hpve on subsequent implementation?" Before ^ 
turning to the hypotheses, though, we .should emphasize again 
the enormous support that was encountered for the concept; 
regardless of what the IRI ratings might indicate, the ^ 
planning year mu^ have done something^o .generate such ' 
' appreciation. ^ 

Three hypotheses related to t|t^^ pjfpcess of planning 
were formulated in Interim Report ViVi 

Sites at whioh tM planning of the PDC progrmi began early 

in the planning year will have higher levels of implementation 

than sites where suoh^^Zgming began— later. 

Sites at which tedahers, parents^' and administrators were 
involved in the planning year aotivities will have higher 
implementation levels in all aomponent areas. 

Sites at whiah a higher nimber of PDC planning tasks were 
aompleted diuHng the planning year will have higher tmpZe- 
mentation in the aomponent areas involved. 

Overall, the three hypotheses are supported by testimony 
from the sites over the last three years. The implementation 
ratings also provide support, but not as clearly. Table 20 
summarises data compired from the Planning Yfar Case Studies 
relatiftfg to two of the hypotheses. Regarding the first, it 
is ditficult to determine a date ^ n plaftning for a project 
actuajly began,. Miles, et al. (1 says that planning 
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begins when the project Tnanager (in this case the PDG 
coordinator is hired. However , fthe're were many other 
significant^ events that could als^be taken as critical * 
starting points for PDC, such as the format ioh of the PDC 
OQuncil, the creation of task forces, or the hiring of the 
rest of the PDC staff,, ^ . ^ ' 




The California project had th© least time for planning. 
They did hot receive notification of funding until December, 
1974, and did not begin planning the components until April. 
According to staff there, this delay made a 4iffetencM 
in their implementation. Much^ of the basic planning work' 
had to be done during the first irilplementation year. 

The ^Planning Year Case Studies siiggested a relatidKhip 
between late hiring of PDC coordinators (after September,. 
1974) and completion of the planning tasks required by 
the Planning Year Guidelines . The data continue to show 
some relationship "betweOT late hiring and ImpJ^ementation 
levels in Year III, but it is likely that this relationship 
is the product of the planning tasks that were completed 
cause of the early' hiring. 



:.The hypothesis on staff ilnvolvement in planning was not 
evaluated systematically, but responses from the sites lend 
strong support for it. The response from Connecticut staff 
was typical I those who were involved in the planning were 
/ the most active advocates and supporters of PDC; throuoh 

their efforts, they brought others into the program. Several 
sites mentioned that the breadth of participation in planning 
was a function of the time available; where the planning 
year began late it was difficult to involve a wide range 
. of teachers and parents in the planning work. At some 
sites (most notably New York) there was broad teacher and 
parent participation from the Head Start level in planning, 
but almost none from the elementary J.evel, In each case 
where this lopsided participation occurred considerable 
problems were encountered when implementation began. 

One final pol'nt about participation in the planning year 
should be emphasized. At no site did planning end after the 
planning year; if anything it intensified after th^t. with 
the heavy turnover in PDC teaching and aSministratdve staff 
that some sites experienced (for example, in Michigan), 
whatever benefits wide participation produced during that 
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planning year were only mairitained if that wide participation' 
Gontinued into subsequent years * If participation in planning 
deoisions built feelings of ownership and commititient )to the 
project, new teachers entering the project ip Year 11 and / 
thereafter required the same degpee of participation ^as ' 
those before them. 

Table 20 also summarizes evidence 'for the third hyp9=-,<^ 
thesis* The average number of completed Year I plannipg^ ^ 
tasks for the four sites with the h^ighest IRI objectl^ 
ratings (Connecticut West Virginaa^ MichigahV and^%ashingtq|^) 
:^as 20| the average for the lowest fi.ve sites was 13* 
Although there does appear to be some relationship between 
planning task c'^ompletion and later implementation, there 
is confounding with program model i three of the four -highly 
rated sites are ECS model programs / while three of .the lower 
group are PSL model Sites. 

TSe relationship between task completion and implemen- 
tationfis even weaker when sites are ranked according to their 
judgmental ratings rather than the objective. With this 
ranking the average number of planning tasks completed by 
the four sites with tfie highest judgmental ratings decreases 
to Hi while that of tlie lowest five increases to 15. 

Staff selection procedures . The. procedures for selecting 
princrpals were~^Imilar at most sites and involved ACYF 
Staff in a process io identify principals congenial to the 
planned project. The^ selection procedure's for PDC staffs 
on the other hand, were' quite variable and ranged from 
selection by the district director of instruction (Texas) 
to selection by the PDC Council (California) . However, 
analysis of the implementation ratings arid si^e responses , 
does not suggest any c^ear relationship between these proce-- 
dures and subsequent implementation eKper^ience. 

Selection procedures for ^^chers, however, appear at 
the end of Program Year II to have been both variable and 
important for implementation. The importance df teacher 
support for innovations is a common theme in the literature. 
While many factors contribute to the creation of this support, 
voluntary participation by teachers appears to be among the 
most important. Of course, even voluntary participation by 
an eager teacher does not ensure against dtfillusionment and 
resistanc& latet on when the implications of a new program 
'become more apparent, but teachers forced to participate 
often mentally withdraw from programs even at the outset. 



Based on the literature and observed experiences atf 
some sites ^ four hypotheses dealing with teacher selection 
were proposed in Interim Report IV i 

' ^ ■ . \ ' _ 

SitBs with formal s$leotion/TBamitment. pvoaQd^ for 
PDC tmah&rs will have the highBSt levels of impiem&ntation 
in all aomponent areas, ■ 

Sites where teaohevs aouldopt for or againQt partiaipating . 
within the^PDC program white still remaining in the sahcol ^ 
^ will have slightly low&r l^eTls of implementation in all 
aomponent areas. 

Sites where teaahers were given the ahoiae of partiaipating 
in PDC or tranf erring to mother sahool, will Imve lower 
levels of implemenpation in all aomponent areas.. 

Sites where teaahers were given no option as to partiaipat%n§ 
in PDC will have the lowest levels of implementation in all 
- component areas. 

Table 21 summarises \hm selection procedures employed 
by the sites, along with the percentage of subcomponents 
on which ea^ received high objective and judgmental ratings. 
Only data^ on selection procedures for elementary teachers 
were collected, but anecdotal evidence suggests that at most 
sites there were sb few Head Start centers and classes that 
after the initial decision was made to pursue PDC funding, 
Head Start teachers had relatively little choice about 
participating. Again, though, for almost all sites the most 
radical classroom changes (individualized instruction, parent 
involvement, etc.) occurred at the elementary level; aside 
from additional meetings^ and coordination with elementary 
teachers, PDC did not have the same dramatic impact on Head 
Start, 

The table shows that no site gave teachers the option 
of not participating in' PDC while still remaining in the 
same school, so this hypothesis could not be evaluated, it 
was originally included, however, because evidence from sites 
suggested that an option to participate or leave the school 
was for many no option at all- Given problems of transportation, 
new principals, and new colleagues, many teachers would 
rather participate in a program they do not like than leave 
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Table. 21^ 



P. 



rabulation g£ PDC Elementary > Teacher Selection Procedures Mnd Implementation Ratings 



Slta 


% High IRI 
Subeomponenl Ratings 
(obj/Judg) 


• - . Teacher So lection Procedures^ h 


AZ 


Not Rated 


HQ choice: Vi4 tgather^/HS-Grade 3t had to participate, f ^ 






COULD TRANSFER TO OTHER SCHOOLS. . Two elemenLory tt^achers were re|^)yed before 
Year M boeause they could not accept PDC. " . 


CO 


hit 


COULD Transfer TO other schools, a Few did SQ becduse they d\h not 1 !4<e the^ 
open education approach- 


CT 




C0Ubfi.. TRANSFER JjO OTHER SCHOOLS* However, few openings exlited, So^ few teachers 
transferred. ' " - — * 


FL 




NO CHOJCE. Tccjchers told b,y superintendent and prlncipa1,s that they would 
part ic 1 pate. • ■ ' 


GA 




■ NO CHO ICE. ^ " ^ 


lA 


39^/21^; 


^£.OUUDu-Tff^Sf £R TOOTHER SCHOOLS. "^Al I had opportunity to learn abbut PDC, 
/none transferred. - ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ - - 


HD 




: \ :^ . — " — — ^ — 7 — ^ 

NO CHOICE AT FIRST. Crven option to transfer after Planning Year, * 


^ Ml 




BOTH. No choice for 8 teachers already there. PDC coordinator supervised 
recruitrnent of h new teachers to fill vacancies, _ _.. .. 




^ Withdrew 1976 


NO CHOICE. 


NY - 


Withdrew 1975 


NO, CHOICE. . . 


TX 




RECRUITED. PDC was d^scribed^ to all district teachers and interested teachers 
told to apply. Many wire hand-picked by the Director of Instruction, 


. UT 




COULD TRANSFER TO OTHER SCHOOV. According to the PDC coordinator, If they could 
have stayed Inahe same school 75* of the PDC teachers would not have participated 
In PDC. , ; ^ . _ 


WA 


sn/70i 


= — = — = — ^ — - _ - - - - 
COULO TRANSFER TO OTHER SCHOOLS. However, tgachers as a group voted whether 
PDC should repiace Follow Through, 


WV 




RECRUITED. V ■ ' 



Ull data collected during the winter 1976 site visit. --Site could not be visited in 1977. 

IS;] ,. 
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the SGhool. This observation was underscored by the coiriTnent 
from the Utah coordinator that, had it not meant moving 
from the school^ 75% of her elementary teachers" wbuld have 
elected not bo participate in the program.. ^ . " . 

^Tflte table strongly suggests , though , that the remaining 
^ree ' hypotheses aire supported by the PDC ex^erfence ^ ' Three 
sbtmU (Michigan^ Texas ^ and Washington) which actively 
requited teachers for the program were among the most highly ■ 
ratad on implementation. In contrast^ of six sites which 
gave ^^elementary^^eachers no choice at all^ two subsequently 
withdrew from PDCy one received low ratings^ and one that 
was not ratede is khown to have had considerable difficulties 
instituting any changes in the elementary school. 

* ■ . . 

Experience of teachers . Two hypotheses were proposed 
that ' relate^ implementation^evels to the experiences of 
PDC teaching staffs . 



Sites iSith tfjaahing iBtaffs with the fewest mean ysars cyf 
tmahing escperienae uill have higher^ implemen-tation iBVela 
. i n all a la s s ro orri ^i^e I ated aompo ne n t areas. ^ 

Sites with thS mnst tBaahm^s expei^ienoed in imtm.iQtio7ial 
approaah&s:- analogous to those o'f PDC wil l have the highest 
irrjplementation levels in all. alasBt'oom--i'elated Qomponent ^ 



Systematic data relevant to these hypotheses could not 
be cpaiected from all sites because, of the time and expense 
that would have been required. Anecdotal evidence from 
site staff does suggest, though, that with some reservations > 
both hypotheses might be true* Most PDC staff members felt 
that newer teachers were more willing to adapt to^ the ^ approaches 
prescribed by PDC, and more tolerant of the many demands 
for time ^nd effort that a new project inevitably requires. 
Some disagreed, though. Staff in Michigan said that PDC was , - 
not so different' 'from what gppd teachers have always done 
in their' cta^ses, "The response from P^C personnel in Iowa 
was that the^resistant teachers were those who fear "not 
being perfect , " 'This f^r, they said, afflicted new and 
experienced teachers alike. Staff in California generally 
agreed with the hypothesis, but said that solne new teachers 
were ■ reluctant to switch to a tentatively chosen new path 
so soon after college. 
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More sites agreed with the second hypothesis, especially 
thpiie at which teachers had little or no choice about partici-- 
pating in PDC, - If teachers were already familiar with and 
supportive of individualized approachfes to' learning, the task 
of the PDC staff v/as much simplified* One dissenting view on 
this cartie from Texas. Staff there said that experience with 
analogous educational approaches made implementation more 
difficult because those teachers kept referring to how they 
operated in their other program and did not want to adapt to 
the different demands of ^DC. 

^ Background of key PDC staff . Much has been written about 
the importance of skillful leadership for the implementation 
of planned innovations, but atteinpts to identify the charac- 
teristics necessary for skillful leaders have generally proved 
unsatisfactory* Novotney (1973), for example^ reported that 
only five percent of the traits listed in 106 studies appeared 
in four or more of the studies , ^while Havalock (1971) asserted 
that "there are no characteristics of leaders that hold up 
over different types of situations." Project Developmental 
Continuity was no differe.nt; the PDC coordinators and other 
key staff came fx^om a, variety of backgrounds, with a 
variety of skills and interests. Npnetheless , three hypo- 
theses were formulated in^ Interim Report ly that predicted 
some characteristics that staff at highly implemented sites 
would be expected to possess: ' ^ 

'■ .. . , ■• \ 

Svtev at h)n: ah kt^j ntafj' ha:^e had pvciVLous Bxpervenae suaaessfulljj 
inii^lcmen t/i>i^ fn'crjvams of Gciuaati anal a hang e will have higher 
irnplementat l^'^n laDelf; in alt aomponent areas. 

Sites kH-th key staff wembei'S drawn from and familiar with the 
%oaal ^ aonjnuriitu will have higher implementation levels in atl 
aomponant )2r>^aa, 

^ites with key staff members with extensive experienae and teahniaal 
nklll hi the verious guiddtine areas (e.g.^ special eduaation^ 
^ hi linguril . fuJuaa Lion ) will have higJier implementation levels ia% 
the aompon&nLs invfplved. 

{ ' Some of the data relevant to these three hypotheses are 
d i s p 1 a y e d in Tables 22 and 23. Tab 1 e 22 s umma r i z e s the 
background of the PDC coordinators at the original 15 PDC 
si,tes . Whei^e^ a site had more than one coor'dinatQr during its 



Tabula t 





High iRl 
ybcomponent Ratings 
(obj/judg) 


li ■ 


Background 

— — " - . — - ' " f 


AZ 


Not Rated 


Yes 


Has elementary teaching certificate with emphasis 
in special education;, worked in BlA bchool , 
was a trainee for Indian Adm i n i trators, community 
work and is currently caking management and super- 
vision classes \ bi 1 tngual . 


CA 




Yes 


Has teaching and counseli.ng experience; adrnini^ 
strative experience with school d i s t r i ct -coord i - 
nated multicultural inserviee training for school 
district; is bl 1 ingual , 


CO 




Yes 


No datrf. 


CT 




No 


Teaching ex^er 1 ence 1 n both Head Start and ele- 
mentaryschQol ; administrative eKperience in 
publ ic schools and Head Start (was Head Start 
director befoire becoming PDC Coordinator); 
worked for state depafUment of education in 
Maryland. ■. 


FL 




Yes 


Teaching experience at preschool and elementary 
school level; administrative experience as tether- 
director and area coordinator for Head Start. 


GA 




Yes 


Teaching experience at both Head Start and ele= 
mentary'school level; no administrative experience. 






Yes 


Teaching experience at elementary level and a 
T V teaoher for the Educational Ne twork ; ga i ned 
^ome administrative experience as supervt^or for 

.county school system, 

-M. ' - - ^^^^^^^^^^ — - 


mo' 


— - 

m%/ko% 


Yes 


Elem^tary school te^^lng expe r 1 ence ; , adm i n i - 
strattve experience a%,A Follow Through Program ^ 

advisor, ■ '^V <^ - ■ . 

.. ■ - — -1 


Ml 


ik%nn 


No 


Elementary school and cS^^i^^ level teaching 
experience; adml n i s t ra t vK^^^exper i ence at univer- 
sity level in super v l.sj ng^^ tuden t teachers. 

^ ^ — =— 


NJ 


— - 

Withdrev^ 1976 


No 


Teaching experience at;p€.l emen to ry level, experi- 
enced in training teacherl; administrative ^ 
experience as assistant principal; bilinguah. 


NY 


Withdrew 1975 


NO 


Bilingual specialist; native of Puerto Rico, 


TX 




Yes 


Experience at preschool and, e 1 ementary levels; 
no administrative experience; bMingual. 


UT 




Yes 


Elementary school teaching expe r 1 ence ; ^adm i n i - 
Htrative experience as supervisor,©/ language arts 
nndsocial studies for public school system; has 
served as consultant and vol unteer i n educa t i ona 1 
topics, ^ . " 


WA 




ND 


n^mentary rnnd.inn ^^^p.^ r I cncts ndn i n i s t ral i vc 
t>xperi encf as a curriculum -km; i n 1 i L . ^ — 


|. wv 


7^+ /8^; 


Yt:-, 


ria'i'irom tpnchinq oxpcr i once ; fKprri,.nco in ^ 
trflr.hinq of hand i wp.p.jd children q.iv.iUor ihr ' 
backamund noedfld for POC m., i n-, C ream i ng concept. 
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Table 23 



Tabulation of Parent Involvement Coordinators- 
Backgrounds and Implementation Ratings 





: \ 
/..High 1 R ! 
Subcofnponen c Ra = jng' 
(obi/judg) 


He- an iRt ""g 
1 1 nq for >=.^ 
Parent 1 nvo t vefflent 
{obj/judg) 


1 

U Q 


Backq round 


AZ 


Not Rcltcd 


Not Rnted 


Yes 


Wnrked .15 haad resident assistant 
sit Ngvajo Community Co 11 ego; bl = 
, 1 i n u d 1 T * / 


CA 




2.7/3.3 


Yes 
(3 yrs 


Wflrked in Hotid Sjcnrt PS a kfimfnun I ty 
aide; has day Cdre center experience; 
b i 1 1 nqun 1 . 

. -f. - -0 ^ 


col 






Ye 5 


Ptirent CpDrdin.aCor for Head Start; 
has been Head Start teacher, parent 
and aide; bilingual. 






i 


Yfi*^ 


Head St»irt adminl st rsit ive experlancu 
In "Supe r^ 1 1 ng parent Invqlvement 
and eoordlnatGd career deve lopfnent ; 
experience Vn planning and conduc^ 
ting Inservlce training. 


.4' 

FL 




1.8/2.3 


Yds 

Yes 


Outreach aide 1: Worked as nurse's 
alde^ working coward L . P 

OutJ^e^jch aide 2r Substitute tQach^ 
1 i ng ^'Xpq r i en ce . 


GA^ 




i 

f 


Yes 


Teaching experience at eiefnentary 
level ; adm 1 n 1 s t ra t i ve experience as 
day care center directar and as 
Head Start parent 1 nvo 1 vemen i co= 
ordinator; supervisor for social 
vjQrktf^rs . 

i*...- .. i — - 


t A 


39 V2r>: 


3-0/34 . 


Yes 
Yes 


PI Coor, 1: Volunteer in Head^ Start 
classrooms; chairperson nf 
School Advisory Counc M ^ 

PI Coor. Zi Volunteer in elementary 
school ; v^arked at junior high level 
as schoa 1 ^hoffie liaison officer. 








Yos 


Experience as assistant teacher; 
worked with Head Start program as a 
Social ^ervic-t" assistant; adminis^ 
tratlve experience as chairperson of 
CorfifTiUn i t y Ac t 1 nn Cofrffl i 1 1 ee = 


Mr 




3.1/^.0 




Community experience as a cOmniunity 
relation^ worker for another federal 
program; parent volunteer in Ethnic 
Centerj taking child development 
classes. 


NJ 


Withdrt?w 1976 


Wl thdrew- 1976 


Yes 


Head Starf volunteeri atcended 
Head Start training sessions^ ad= 
mi n 1 H t ra 1 1 ve nxperlence as PTA 
p re i den t ; cnt^nun i t y i nvol vernen t 
(Dhm Mntfiers, County Voting Comniit = 
tee) . 


Hi 


Wichdrt'w 1975 1 


Wi Chflrew 1975 


ND ' 


No data. 






3.1/3.? 


Ya-. 


Ha s wyrkjid a? schoa 1 nurse s i nee 
196^; hlllnqua.l ; nany ties to com- 
fnun i t y r , 


UT- 

1 






Yn-i 


Adfiji n 1 f r.'i t r v!" exEjerience n'-^ PTA ! 
pro •^-1 i den t ; .letlv?' in cornniunltv 1 
n f f n i r ^ ; vi 1 ufi t v "I'd I n ^chnu 1 
(attend'.-d rrai^'l^j se^=-. inn^, far 1 

1 un [ f '-1 } . '■ 

j 




= I — - 

/JQj ; ^ . i .n 

i 1 

^ ' " ■ i 


j Aflni i n i H t fTi t ! vC Kpi^ r l tincf? | 

- .1 Hf) S ,1', ff.l ifiw T^-')u'Jh P.iri^n" ' 
I^Cnn rd i nD t t.j r , ! 


i 

wv ! 

1 






j 


•Jfi i i.irit i3*' rr-.-i i n t- ] i'-.-n ta f-y ' 
'icifinni r 1 a '1 ;o^is ; 'idniini- 1 
% r ra I i vo I'^iyr U'nco > Kbnl r- ] 

riMf'ifin {if f'TA. [ 


i 

'm. - .. ^ ■ f . P . i 1 r, ' : 1 . ■ ! 1 , n ' 'i ^ ' . ^ ^ , 

. 12 9 ^' 



hrstory, information is reported on the coordinator at the 
time of the last site- visit (winter 1977 for most sites; 
spring 1976. or 1975 for others). ^ The table shows that most 
coordinators' came from an elementary school position prior ^ 
to PDC, *and that most had had prior administrative experience. 
The coordinators at two sites-^-Florida and Connec"ticut-":had 
had experience working at both the Head Start and elementary 
levels* Several of the coordinators were not from the PDC 
co'mmunity. 

There was considerable divergence of opinion among the 
sites as ^to just what it took to be an effective. PDC coor- 
dinator.. Most afreed, though, that knowing the community was 
less important for a PDC coordinator than knowing the school 
system and how to make things happen within it. Similarly, 
the technical skill of the coordinator, while occasionally 
helpful, did not seem to be particularly critical either* 
Several coordinators pointed to many differences between an 
administrator of established programs and an implementor of 
inno<^ative programs such as PDC, The change agent must be 
^ especially conscious of the system with which he or she is 
interacting; Ife or she must know and understand existing regu^'^" 
larities in that system, 'and be able to^ plan appropriate steps 
to alter them^ Because PDC is so frequently outside the esta- 
blished lines of authority in the schools, coordinators said 
they often had to rely upon the informal flevices of charisma, 
influence and persuasion to effect changes, 

* 

For coordinators, then, the evidence does not- seem to 
support the third hypothesis above. There is some supE^ort for 
the first two, but nothing approaching a consensus on either. 
Rather, if any patterns are to be derived from the data, they 
would' be that (a) the coordinators at highly rated sites all 
had prior administrative experience^ and (b) all were from and 
familiar with the school district bureaucracy. Alth^ough it 
rarely occurred, additional experience with Head Start seemed 
also to help. 



^ Texas would appear t6 be an exception to this pattern were 
it not for the unique "dual coordinator" system employed 
for tnost of the first three years. Under t^iis system the 
instructional supervisor (who later became the coordinator) 
assumed responsibility fox^ all classroom-rGlated coox^dinat ion ; 
the nominal coordinator was responsible for 'liaison with the 
d i s t r i c t a dm inist ration. r 
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The bac'kgroundf of the parent involvement coordinators 
(Table 23) were equally diverse* All were^from and familiar = 
with the PDC community and agreed that this was of considerable 
importance for a parent involvement coordinator. Several projects 
took as parent involvement coordinators elementary school parents 
who had b^en active volunteers in the school and^ in several 
cases / were former or present PTA* presidents , Other -^^ites 
drew upon the Head Start program and" employed former Head Start 
parent coordinators for PDC. The data 'suggest that, in general, 
the latter sqlu^tion was th^ more successf tSi in terms of imple- 
mentation. The single most important. characteB^istic 'for 
successful parent involvement coordinators s^^med to be an 
ability to deal effectively not only with parents, but also 
with teachers and administrators. Of the four sites with the 
highest ratings for parent invol vement-^-Michigan ^ Washington, 
Texas / and Connec ticut-^all but Texas had as parent involvement 
coordinators individuals with prior professional experience 
as a paid coordinator of parent activities (in Washington, the 
coordinator was .the former Follow Through parent coordinator) , 



Implementation Strategies, Events aitd Act ivities 

Wit'hin the basic framework provided by the Guidelines y 
each site de\%loped its own unique program, employing strategies 
considered appropriate or necessary by local staff. As shown 
in Chapter IV, sites diverged considerably in their approaches 
to PDC. In this section we consider the implications of some 
of these decisions for 'the liter experience and ratings at each 
sit^. f 

Program organizat ion. The manner in which the various 
PDC programs were organized provided the structure within which 
the su_bstantive PDC activities occurred* Numerous features 
of this organization were outlined in the Guidelinnes, although 
specific manifestations of these basic features were left for 
sites to develop locally, Thup , for example, the Guidelines 
required that "a formal system for involvement of PDC staff 
in the administrative structure of the school must be opera- ^ 
tional" (p. 10); they did not, howeyer, specify what this 
formal system should look like. ' 

Programs were constrained in theii^ selection of organizational 
strictures by the afrrudtures which existed jw^mr to , PDC, Some 
of theses constraining factors have been described already. 
Sites, for example, where Head Start and PDC had traditionally 
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been under separa^ administrations had fewer options than 
those where both had been adininistered from the^^^e of-fice. 
In any event, whether the product of circumstances or design,, 
the manner and clarity with which local sites delineated 
these lines of authority were hypothesized to have a significant 
effect on projects- implementation of PDC ^ \ 

:JUed 'It whiah the PDC coovdL>:atOi' h:w formal Ly def lmd positions 
of authoHl;:j withhi the ovgaydiMLtional struaturids of the Head 
Start and elementary progvams wiLl have higher iBvets of imple- 
rriiBntation in all aoniponent ai'eas. 

Table 24 summarizes some of the data relevant to this 
hypothesis. These ^ata suggest that there were five basic 
administrative patterns that characterized the PDC sites: 

o Type A (California, Florida, Utah): 

^ PSL sites. The PDC staff operates in a kind 
^ of "limbo" between the Head Start and elemen- 
tary programs administratively* PDC coordinator 
generally had no supervisory authority at either 
level . 

Avera^ % of IRI subcomponents rated highly: 



|ective^--34% 
Judgmental--2 8% 

Type B (Maryland,^ Texas'^ Washington ^ West Virginia): 

ECS sites. PDC coordinator was either the 
principal or the equivalent to an assistant 
principal with considerable direct authority 
over teachers at both Head Start ^nd elemen-- 
tary levels. ^ \ 

Average % of IRI subcomponents rated highly: 

Ob jcc t i va--5 3^ 
Judgmenta 1 = 6 6 % 



'Maryland is a 'special case within this- general type because 
as of the third program year, the ECS principal was effectively 
the PDC coordinator. 
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Table 24 . 
Tabulation of Peaturas of Program Organization ancl> Implemli^ation Ratings 



i : Hi,;h I HI 



A2 iPH 



NOT RAILD 



(if ij'w . 



CA 



a 



I 



mm 



P5L 



i ' 

CI 'psl; 8«/8« 



I : 



aiA • 



m 



MS 



Dir. 



[U=. 





PDC 







{I 



Hi-. 



\ 



Dir. 

::;r:: 

'FDC 



Dir, 



Prin 

El.-. 
Tchrs.. 



Eh'. 
Prin. 



Tcfif 



Dn^H IhL^ PDC cyordinjtur or 
t^ciuujtion comporit^nf qyuffJintirof 

li.iyv- d'i i il'i. ! ^.u|if/ry i 'iLirv J.j 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



Are PDC. HS, t lUffKntary 
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Table 24 

(Continued) 
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FL 



lA 



R,!r I Hi) -. 



ECS 



mim 



391/211 



i|21M]l 



HS CTR 
Dlr 



PPC 



El.. ! 



Prin. 



Tchh. 



Ht-nd 



H3 
Dm 



Prin, 



HS 



HS 

Dir. 



HS 





Dqfi the POC tugrdinMtor uf 
hijvt^ dircLi ^qpervi^ory LiuEhnriiy- 



NO 



NO 



NO 



i-- 



NO 



YES 



YES (The bp^fd 
of edue^rign 
hd^^ designated 

the bidq. prjri- 

CI pal iih PDC 

liu d j ft^cE 



ndn!ini';irs5iQr^ h tfiaehing staffs 
InujUHl in ihu idmy byiidifig? 



NO. 



and 



V ,',7 irffc ;>fj??! nchooh and 



dvtidpatmg. 



NO. :h> Pr^' jff:<''- in th: 




NO. ^ 



YES. .'^^N '^V". pv'Knipil jMni- 



.:^n in ihi^ i^iSr, "riwru v^.rrFvivirv jyr hijr ^ i .^t'^^N ihnt if fh^ PDC eooftiinntor (or PDC ?:ducat tun Crnponrnt CDOrdinator) 

viw\u!:i,^fhin^ in Ihe i niC i i on,i I \id i ^ i f ' li rliv.rnOm th,ii thi^y wjntod cHunqed. they ys)uld ^^penk direcMy to thu toncheV Abpul iC 



InifQdyciion fur nfire yytriiicd fJi(p I anot inn) . , 



ruuid bp visited in 15?^^/? 



Lin*:-^ of .iuEhnrU> 



^^itu anild nut bcf vi^itd in \fri-. 



T 



Table 24 
(Continued) 




put-^ thi- PDC ennrdPHiHur or 
L-iJufji ion urHTipynL'ht CLKiriJ i nji [mp 
hovi; Hiroci ^uiif?rv! &nry authority^ 



VES (only in 
PflC prnqf jm 



HQ 



Are PDC. HS, E ilemL'ntary 
\oCA\vi\ if! thti bu! iding? 



ECS 



ORGANIZAIIOflAL PAHERfj 
IT ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
[HPLEINTATION YEAR, 



NO 




sfU'ft not ejjf- 



^j^fr" Crin be J runfy^inq firn. InfnriMt iiuthoriw Q^im ^or'it:Mri*:s b^■ ^tfonqer thiin fufinai aulhc-jriry i^nd funnel authority U 
-1: In (hi^ ca^fi, ''direct ^up^rviMjr^ authority'' tosp^ that, if I'hv PDC cnordinjtnr (or PDC fdur/iUon cnfMpnncfnt soord i na'tor) 
: instruct ionjj .icti^it't^^ ciil^U'fj0^i thiJE Ih^^y '^nnUjd cht^ngeEJi they woufd ^pt/fSk dirfj£vt)y to iHy loj^ht^r /jbnut it 



Without mini} :r;rnutifi thp buildinq pflnGip^l, Hcdtl Start direeior, nr M^y oUiyr non = PDC adrii h Ut rritgr ar ^upt^rv 1 ^rir , 

Ucci/d diirinq tht- I97v?& ^c^ioo! /e;if. withour DMB foffsih eiearnnce only nint! 'iiteKf^ulrl bo vUiteri in 19/6-77 (see 



'B,v,ej] rn drnvt en! 
Ifit MiJucr ff.,f -'^uf flot-^ilud ^fxpl .inat ion) , 
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Table 24 ■ 
(Continued) 



MA 



ECS 



ICS 



^. High IRI 
(ybj/judg) 



h 



m/m 



M/m 



HI 

1Ll= 



Prin. 



HS 



Ele. 



Prin. 



FDC 



HS 



ECS 

Prlri = 



PDC 



j HS 



Doe'* the PPC eoordin^tdr or 
tjduf.fUion £o/npdn?rit CQordinJtar 



til} r«/j''^^i^f^' 



NO 



NO 



Hi 



YES 



Ar? PDC, HS. ^^Elefnentary 
loe^^cd in the same building? 



NO. lis f^lwBi'n and aMnidtmUm 
m ioc^lad in I hldg. PDC mjf 



NO. The Hif diroc'tcT Umuid 
ifi\ty .ii^irl''t idmni^tvatinn 



nta^^ :2rf^ in ^^^^ •^VCtl *Jlth 



Qfi^n not ewTcUi'd In thU en^e, "direct ^uperwiMiry nuthnrir/" ff^^ans that if the POt .foofdinaEof (er PDC educat-sn ™p 
'5.,v, ,omathing in Ehf instructional aeEivitit", nf , tlrr,sfo.™ fh.it tficy wantod chmiqed, ihyy ™uld ipeak directly to th.j teacher about .t 
without piny through m buildin<3 prineip.3l, He,j!i 5t,irt difaemr, or '.q^ other non^POt ddministfafar or supervisor, 

hAUii on ().it.i cfillfctal dupinij EhiHi9/5'?6 ^ch™)! y^'dr, Without OHO fiirm', tlr.irjncp only nine 
intfOdijctltiiH'uf ffljre dtjLii ietl capl^nntltm) , . 
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• Type C (Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, New Jersey): 



PSL sites, with something other than the school 
'district as the delegate . agency , Generally no 
direct authority at either levels but more - 
influence at Head Start* 

= Average % of IRI subcomponents rated highly i 

None rated 

m Type D (Iowa, Michigan) i 

ECS sites/ PDC coordinator clearly within 
the elementary chain of command with authority 
over elementary teachers, but outside the Head 
Start chain . 

Average % of IRI subcomponents rated highly: 

Ob jective-^.57% 
Judgmental-^4 7% 

Type E (Connecticut): /i 

PSL site. pDC coordinator was directly above 
the Head Start director administratively,^ School 
district was the delegate agency for botfi Head 
Start and PDC* PDC coordinator exercised no n 
direct supervisory authority over teachers but^ . 
had considerable influence. 

Average % of IRI subcomponents rated highly: 

Ob jective-'-84% 
Judgmental--84% 

Types A, C, and E are variations on the basic PSL model ; 
types B and D are variations of ECS. 

The pattern seems unmistakable: with^the singular excep- 
tion of Connecticut, the highest ratings for implementation 
were received by the sites with the Type B pattern/ followed 
closely by those with "Type D. The lowest ratings were in 
Type A . No ratings were obtained for any of the sites in the 
Type C group, but one-=New jersey^^withdrew and a second, 
Arizona, is known from the case studies to have experienced 
some delays in implementation. Although Type B and Type D 
fites were very close in the ratings, staff at both sites in 
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the latter *group said that the lack of clear authority^ at the 
4 Head Start level had been a continuing source of difficulty 
for them and for their programs. At al|.iECS sites except 
West Virginia the PDC staff was housed with Head Start and 
elementary teachers. In Georgia and Utiph the staff was 
housed either with the Head Start teachers (in Georgia) or 
in an elementary school (Utah) , but not with both, At all 
other PSL sites and West Virginia the PDC staff was separate 
from both Head Start and elementary teachers. Staff at, most 
sites agreed that any but the first of these arrangements 
sreated' problems for implementation. Since PDC is supposed 
to foster communication and coordination at both /levels, 
it was generally felt to bd advantageous for the PDC personnel 
to be in close physical proximity to both sets of project 
participants. There were exceptions to this^^ though* - In 
Connecticut and California, for example, staff felt that 
they had been helped because they were located in the district 
administrative offices. Although they were separate from 
the teachers, the close association with district officials 
helped build needed understanding and support among key 
individuals. 

Most local PDC staff, whether at PSL or ECS sites, felt 
that the program would work best when confined to a single 
location/ Even staff from Connecticut, the highest^rated 
sites agreed that to work best tlm Head Start and elementary 
classes ' should be together on one campus. This sentiment 
was echoed by almost cveryone^^although many also said that 
to do so would be impossible in 'their district. 

Supportive princ ipals and administration . The issue T 
of support for PDC' has"~sur faced" several times already ; if it 
did not exist when PDC began, all evidence suggests that it 
had to be "built for implementation to succeed. Consequently, 
the following specific hypothesis was formulated^ \ 

f, - ^1 

unLrni !:h^ PDC prugram md i^rcr^f '^njrrj thn fuhl mul 
■:ar.:.v^/ ^uir:--^f^^ ^^f d'atviat nffiaiaLs, th.: .clcm-int-ir!/ uahool 
UhJ Head Snart ddrl^c'-op uji'd.^ IvWi' hijhcr 
LeV'jL^ Cn a:^l oar7!:>oner:z cweau. 

We would expand this hypo thesis - to include teachers and 
porsonnel at thq district' and grantee iGvels as well. 
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The evidence supporting the hypothesis, is .overwhelming* 
No site was able to achieve h^h levels of implementation 
without support from these keyHstakeh&lders. Since the 
importance of teacher support has alreadi^' been discussed at 
some lengthy we will confine ourselvesr.^here tc consideration 
of support -from building and district adipinistrators . Several 
coordinators mentioned the central posi'tipn of the elementary 
school principal in the success or failure ^£ implementation. 
According to them, the principal is -key; if/ he or she does 
not want something to happen in the --^Ghool^ it will not happen* 
Staff in Iowa also referred to th#' principal as an important \^ 
buffer between the program and the rest of the school district 
and coiranunity* With his or her support, PDG. can be protected 
during its crucial early stages from pi'es.sures, 'demands and 
criticism, from outside; without that support the program. can 
be very vulnerable. In California, the actiye support from 
a principal trying to enco'urage integration of the Head Start 
and elementary^ prog^rams more than-jriia^e \^p for lukewarm support 
from the distriofc^-^ ^ ^ f ^ 

Dh^ effects of sup^rt 6r^ laak^f support at the district 
and,,,grante^ r levels w^re ^lso apparertM In Connecticut, for 
example, firm support from the distr|fet made^ it possible 
foi- PDC to obtain release time f or ^ training ^ a special corps 
of training substitutes for PDG^ classes, a child, care center 
for parents, and parents 'as irv^structional aides in the classroom. 
In Georgia, .support from the district helped convince reluctant 
teachers to particlp^te,fin implementation , In ^contrast, in lowa# 
a lack of support f rom^^he Head Start administratron early in 
the project. made it difficult for PDC staff to accomplish much 
with teachers at that level, even though^ they were housed _ 
together in the 'elementary school* 

Active support from the various administrators associated 
with PDC seems to have become -even^ more important at sites 
where the PDC coordinators lacked formal authority at one or 
both levels. With this support, it became possiblf for PDC 
coordinators to function as though they had the supervisory 
authority because the principal or center director essentially 
delegated this authority, to them* ' 

Since few sites were blessed with universal support from 
the outset, the critical question becomes, "What can and did 
PDC programs do to build or ' ma^Antain s^ippart in key sectors?-' . ^ 
There is, of course, rm one aniv/er to this question, but 
several have been allu^fed to already t wide participation in 



all- phases of planning helped^ as did voluntary selection 
by teachers; principals I and Head Start canter directore. ^ 
Exteosive training -ynder the a^oneorship of ppc aeenied also 
'to eontributa^ as did favorably .coveraga in the local media* 
ThUsV t)ie euid'ence /indicates tha%^ while fef^^ critical imporr 
tanca^ support wae hot immutj^le; the programs that were^abla 
to implaiftent their plans were also those that were gi^n * 
suppprt initi^ally or won it thlrou_gl^ skillful manipulation ^ 
^of the resources available to them* ^ ' 

Pivieions ^ labor , ^AlthQugh the PPC Guidelines specified 
certain staff pbsitions which h|M td be filled an'd responsi- 



bilitlaa which had to be delagAed^, the actual . staff ing patterns 
selacted by sites to comply with these requirements varied , ^ 
considerably,^ Tab^le 4 in Chapter IV detaiJLed sbme of the ' 
^staffing ass-ignments at each sitei in this^ section we consider 
%he relationship between those^ divisions of labor ar\d imple- 
mentation levels, ^ * i " ' 

' r ' ft 

Three hypotheaes dylt with" divisions o5 labors , 

Sites at wHiah the implemmitation'of &aah component is 
.^^ " assigned to' a ^partiaular individual will have higher impte- 

mentation tevaia in the a omp orient s so' assigned. ' ' 

' / . ■ . : . . . - - ' - ' ^ 

Stt&s at whiah no 8trigie individual i& pesponsible fov the 

implementation of mare than two ^aompon^ps- will hmfe higher 

implemenpation ^levels in^ the aomponent aT'eas so assigned. 

Sites at whiah a spBaifia individual is responsible for ihe 
implementation of a given aomponehi at both the Head Start 
and %tementcxry 'levels will have higher impVementation levels ^ 
in the aompanent ai^eq^ so ^ assigned. \ ^ , 

The evi'(Jence relevant to. each of these/'hypotiieseS is summarized. 
^ in.^,3^ble_ 2 5 ,^_^.T^ 

to the .hypotheses ^ generally support , each' of these hypotheses. 
Across all sites visited in 1977 there were only two components 
that were both rated highly and had not ' been assigned to the 
same person for both Head Start and elementary levels,^ Ev^ry 
other compoi^mt receiving -a high rating \was assigned to a 
specif ic ^p^^Bfeh^ who had responsibility at both the Hea& Start ^ 
and ele'me4i3p^ levels. Further^ of^ the '^our • sites with the 
highest overall ratings^ only one had ;more^ than two components 
'assigned! to any one Individual the two siba^with the lowest 
ratin^^s ^§ach ^ had ^ several cp^nponents under tihe^responsibility 
of the; p^C coordinator. * ' 
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Tabulation of Divisions of Labor 
and Implementation Ratings 
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^Based on data colleeced durl 
KEY: = - 

Component rated hiqhiy i m_ J, 5) nn tMth«L'T thu objective on- Judgmental scales*. 

It tind thcM r respond 1 b i ) I t i e i span 



□ 
O 



5 pp c i f t c p*?o p I e> il r e 'responsible for t h ty 
bCLth Head Start and elofnr^ntary levtjls. 

A-.^lgned to specific: peoolQ at' each l*-yel, but one h.is respon ^ i b i 1 i t!^ es that s^n^ 
both levtils; . ' 



---- * Component not -ic.-, iqned rg specific people at either Head Start or elernenfary levies. a 
'^Sit€. could not be vUited in 19/?. . ' 
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The hypotheses are most strongly supported by the 
opinions^of PDC staff* Almost everyone agreed that it was 
important that each cqmponent be assigned to a specif ie . 
individual^ although the coordinator in Michigan added, that 
problems arise when those individuals are classroom teachers 
with limited time available . Most also agreed that one 
individual should not have responsibility for more than one 
component, although some learned this through. painful experience. 
In every case where concentration of responsibility occurred== 
FloridaV Iowa, and Michigan—it was concejitrated in the hands 
of the PDC coordinator* Besides bestowing more work than any 
one individual ^could handle', this concentration meant that - 
fewer participants were being given substantive roles in the 
projectl^ This in turn prevented teachers and others from 
developing sense of "ownership" in PDC and may have contributed 
to lower levels of support from those staff. 

Connecticut tempered its support for this second hypothesis 
somewhat by saying that, while dispersion of responsibility is'' 
necessary in the beginning when there is much to do, responsi- 
bility can be consolidated into fewer hf^ds after the project 
is underway* 

Most sites also agreed with the third hypothesis , although 
the projects* patterns of organisation constrained their options 
in this ar^a. In Utah, the parent invoavement coordinator said 
during the"l976 site visit that this division of responsibility 
had^in many ways isolated' her from Head Start paient invvdlvement 
activit4e% and" resources, thus hurting her own perforr^nce^ 
One of the few dissenting opinions on this hypothesis . ©ame 
from California, where staff said that it was necessary to 
have s^p>arate people at the two levels because the programs 
and needs are so different that no one person could ever hope 
to span them. ^ 

Lines of comfnunication . Aside from establishing lines 
of authority and responsibility , sites'^ also, in the_ir 
organization rhad tbTaddress the formal or info of 
communicatior*that would prevail during PDC/ More attention 
was devoted in "the Guidelines to this issue than to any 
other^^the necessity for establishing these channels was 
continually reiterated. The following hypothesis was therefore 
posited: ^ 

" • ' . ; ' ■ - - 

SP.ea a1^^i^:^n^'oc^^diu'es far frequent and ra.julciv aomnnmaation 
iMjtbhj^uimL ran; UfCpa ting groups mve been fovmallij establiBhud 
'wiliMiave hi.ih^r {rkvlcmntation levelB in uLl aompunent areas. 
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Information relevant to this hypothesis is included rn 
Table 3 in Chapter IV, where pfocedures for conmiunication 
between the PDC Council and constituent groups are described 
and in Table 5, where procedures ■ for ensuring continuing 
refinement of the curriculum a^e described. Because so many 
of the procedures were mandated by the Guidelines , it is 
difficult to^ relate their presence to overall implementation 
.without first knowing whether the procedures in fact functioned 
as planned. Overall^ it does appear that sites with effective ^ 
communication systems had higher implementation in other 
areas of PDC* In Connecticujb/ the PDC Council provided a 
forum for all participating groups to meet and^ discuss issues 
of the project; the effectiveness of this body in part accounted 
for the generally high levels' of Implementation found ft that 
site. Similarly ^/ in Texas the Individually Guided Education 
approach (IGE) prescribed a committee known as the Program 
Improvement Committer (PIC) / The PIC had representatives 
from each unit, ^ the ECS principal^ resource staffs and, as of 
Program Year III, parents , ^ The dfbmmittee met weekly to discuss 
any problems or issues^ that affected PDC. Formal procedures 

were also prescribed for communiiatibn of PIC discussions to 

. ^ ------ ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the various constituencies. By qll accounts, this committee 
was enormoisly suc^Jfcsful; its impacts were felt in all program 
areas . 

Sites were unanimous in their support for the hypothesis ^ 
although several said that informal communication is more 
important within the building and that the formal channels 
are only^ necessary between the Head Start SLnd elementary 
levels, or between parents and program staff* Staff in 
California ^supported the hypothesis *in principle, but added 
that with all the fede^l programs in the schools and centers, 
cert^n people can be spread over just too many committees^ 
each of which is required by the respective program's 
guidelineSp ^ ; 

Involvement in planning activities . Continuing the 
reasoning "that prompted""the earlier hypothesis regarding the 
effects of participation in planning year activities and later 
implementation, the following was p^oposedi 

Th' qrd:itdP ^he:- ^nunh-^r^of hndiuidiials ■f-Hvoli)Kui in the plrznning 
f>f :'on;'''n^y}it f.r:: d >pme>lta: C'^ ^ >*.:; ^Cf/ the higher' uill be the 
■ imp LerhJK:-'!: f .'>^ l'cvk^Lu in tho^e- ■tr^mponcn t art^as. 
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without interviewing teachers and parents, systematic , 
evaluation^of this .hypothesis was impossible . However, some 
unBystematijo and anecdotal data are available. .Most sites 
seemed to^nvolve 'teachers broadly in planning activities^ 
sometimes assigning actual, responsibility for planning .in 
some areas to teachers. Where this was riot done, problems 
often arose . " . * 

Sites varied considerably in the extent of parent ^ 
involvement in planning for component activitiBS , and there 
appears to be a mild relationship between eKtent ^ involve- 
ment in the parent involvement component and #ated implement 
tat ion levels for that component. Michigan, Maryland, and 
Washington had the highest parent involvement ratings^ and ^ 
l^ichigan and Washington both ha^ major involvement of parents 
a\ both the Head Start and elementary levels, ^ Other sites 
w/th major parent involvement, however,, had only low to 
moderate degrees of implementation. 

i 

Continuity of staffing . Because PDC was a complex 
program th¥t unfolded oveF time, turnover among teachers, 
principals, center directors »and pDC staff^ seemed both 
inevitable and potentially harmful* Thus, the following 
hypothesis was proposed i ^ , ' ^ 

^ Sites at which there has been a aontinuity of staffing 
will have higher .irrTplementat'ion levels than sites at . 
whiah staff have been replaaed. " . • ' 



Again, no systematic data on turnover were collected, 
^ but anecdotal evidence abounds. ^Six sites had different PDC 
coordinators at the end df) the third program year than t|iey 
had when the project began^ ^ut. sincfe these changes eitjner 
occurred quite early in project (Florida, Michigan ^and 

Arizona) , or resulted in the promotion of someone already 
participating in the praject to the role of coordinator (Texas 
Utah, and Maryland), the^ do not appear to have affected imple 
mentation^ 

Several sites experienced turnover in other key staff 
positions, however, with the effect generally of impeding irnpl 
mentation. In Florida, for example, the' developmental support 
services coordinator left and was replaced by a developmental 
support services^ outreach person. This^.change meant that more 
of the PDC coordinator's time had to be devoted to this 
component as the .new person learned the ^ job , and this in turn 
took! time frpm other activities. 
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/'^ " Several site's had heavy turnover among PDC teachers. 
In Michigan^ fcSr eKample^ aimost all of the PDC teachers 
left the prograin after the planning year. This^ turnover meant 
that, for all intents and purposes^ planning had to begin 
anew in the ^cond year. In Maryland there was a 40% mobility 
rate amoag teachers and parents; according to' staff, this 
turnover made a big difference. 

Turnover among 'principals was also fairly common, 
but this help^ as often as it hurt. programs because, 
according to PDC staff in California, Utah and Maryland^ the 
new principais were younger, more sympathetic, and more 
community-oriented. 

- Because of this turnover ^ it cannot be assumed that any 
project was fully tnatured at the end of the third year, in 
the sense that all participants were seasoned in PDC ways. 
The process of enculturating new participants never-ends and 
affects planning, training, and other school activities, * 

The PDC^\Gurriculumi development vs , adaptation vs , 
retention/ The f<^llowin^^ypo thesis was prompted by the 
observation that, given the igpmplexity and scope of the PDC 
endeavor, full impiementation required more work than could 
realistically be accomplished in the time 'given. Therefore, 
sites tTiat putchased major components of t^eir programs would 
be able to free staff to. work in other otenponent areas, while 
at the same time providing teachers with a tested approach to 
school and classroom activities that -complied with the Guidelines . 
Also^ it was reasoned that the purchase of existing programs' 
would bring in outside consultants and trainers to assist in 
implementation^-again freeing staff for other activities. 
So, this hypothesis was not confined only to the education 




rather, it was suggested that adoption of existing 
s would help in all areas , 



componen 
approach 



Jl':-:ci uni'jh r-ui'cjhasfjd and adapted existing progrcLm models and 

aijB'^tj'rriQ ) iJid'L h< ivc hijk']ir imp Ltjnientat l on Igv^^ Ls 'in a ll 
, .'3urripon^^nt ar^jas. 

The hypothesis was qualified, though, by the assertion 
that these /purchases, might only provide an initial impre- 
mentation advantage that could disappear over time. 
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^ Table 2 6 illustrates the reiationship between how the 
curricula were developed or selected and implementation levels 
both within the educat^n component and overall. The data , " 
indicate that the hypothesis as stated was quite wrdngi 
the highest overall levels of implementation were attained 
by the two sites that undertook their own curriculum develop- 
ment, and these sites also had slightly higher ratings for ^ 
the education component. Sites using' the curricula that 
eKisted prior to PDC, although only slightly lowet than the 
others on the education component ratings, were rated far 
lower on overall implementation than sites which developed 
their own curriculum. . = ^ ^ . 

Several points seem to emerge both from thWe data and 
froffi'sites' responses. First, for the third group of sites 
in Table 26 , implementation in the education component meant ^ 
essentially keeping what was there; implementation for the ^ 
first two groups^ meant some kind of change. Since imple- 
men^tation was being measured by the ratings, and not by extent 
of change, both those who changed and those who stayed the * 
same received fairly h^gh ratings in that componeht . Second, 
those who kept the existing curriculum seeme'S to have done, 
so for one of two reasons, either the existing curriculum ^ 
already conformed to most of the Guideline requirements (WashingtQ] 
and Michigan) , or district policies mandated standard elementary 
curricula for all schools (Florida and Maryland), Third, among 
those that changed (that is, the sites that purchased or 
developed their own curricula) , alT engaged in considejrable 
local curriculum development and revision • Although they 
purchased "models,'' Texas, California, and Iowa adapted those 
basic models extensively. 

This third observation, and sites' reactions to the 
hypothesis, lends strong support for the principal finding 
from the Rand study (Berman & McLaughlin, 1975) that the process 
of successful educational change is almost always characterized 
by 'a considerable degree of mutual adaptation; unless teachers 
andAlocal site persannel engage in such adaptation , successful* 
innDvation rarely occurs. Everyone^^even those sites that 
purchased curricula---agreed^hat it is essential to combine 
and adapt to create something appropriate to and "owned" by 
local participants. For sites, that purchased a curricuXum 
ttfe purchase simply provided them with a starting point for 
their adaptation. Sites developing their own curriculum chose 
to begin by pickinq and choosing from a number of curricula 
that applied to Ic 1 needs, . • 
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Tabulation of Approaches for Selecting 
PDC Curricula and Implementation Ratings ^ 
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. geauencinq of implementatiQn activities .' The Guidelines 
were quite clear on the issue ot sequencing ■ implementation i 

All Head Start through thixd grade classes in the demonstr^lon 
Head Start centers arvfi elementary schools participate in- Project 
Developmentai Continaity. Implfmeiitation is total for am of 
these grade levels and for all component areas as of the \ ^ 
beginning of the implementation year [Program Year 11], Pdpject 
Developmental Continuity ts riot a'*phase- in program whereby Jil 
components are implementeti on the Head Start level tha-iajrft . 
year, the kindergarten level the second year, and so on, nor 
is it a program whereby one or two compbnents are implemented 
at all --^grade levels the first year with other components being 
phased In gradually r PDC Implementacion Year Gui delines, p . 4] . 

During the second program year it appeared obvious that, no 
site wis able to comply with this requirement. In part, this. 

' was^^e to the inherent complexity and scope of the task, and 
in pa?t, it resulted from the fact that sites were limited , during 
the planning year in tiie demands for time and effort that could 
be placed on future PDC staff. Often, as in California and 
Texas, key staff were not even hired or identified until well 

^ into the; planning year. Consequently, the, fallowing hypothesis 
was proposed t - ^ ^ 

Sitfla iJhinh adopted aXpLan in tha first two monthB of Year II 
for sequential impLemlntation of PDC requirements will have . 
Ugh^t'impLementatio^ilemlsoveM ^ . 

to achieve full iniplemeyLtatian irmediately. ' . ' • ■ 

"Plans" were hard to identify at most sites. Generally, 
the decision to sequence was forced on staff by the press of 
events and quickly became recognized by all involved. Few 
programs had comprehensive plans developed, but most, when . 
asked, could say that they were, for example, developing the 
language arts curriculum this year and would focus on mathe- 
matics next year. . , v 

The "lesson" most cons iste'ntly mentioned by personnel 
during the last site visit was that they would not, embark on 
an endeavor like this again unless some strategy for sequencing, 
implementation was agreed on.' Staff in California, for example, 
felt that a plan to sequenffle by grade levels wat, superior,. 
• with complete, implementiition of all cemponents occurring each 
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year at a new grade level. Thfe present\.system^ they said, 
meant that in the first year third grade PDC teachers had 
to .act as if their children had had PDOtall along^ when in 
fact the PDC^ approach was quite different for those children, 
"If you start with kindergarten^" they" said, "then other 

teachers know that it's coming and can get ready for it." 

t ■ 

Connecticut and Texas, in contrast, would have preferred 
sequencing implementation according to component areasi 
priorities would toe established in the beginning and these 
would determine which components and needs get addressed 
first, and which would* be addressed in subsequent years • 
Staff in Iowa said that they would have both kinds of 
-sequencing* ^ , \ 

Training for teachers and parents * Not included among 
the orrg"inair~hypotheses were any that addressed the impact 
of training upon irnplementation^ of PDC * Information from 
sites and from the literature, though, would seem to suggest 
that training is a powerful determinant of , implementation • 
Fullan and Pomfret (1977), for eKample, cite a study by 
Solomon showing that teatfhers'^ho received the maximum 
training scored 10% higher on a measure of implementation 
than those who received minimal training* ^/ 

Table 27 shows the extent of^¥raining received by 
teachers and parents in various topical areas prescribed 
in the Guidelines * According to this table, the four sites 
that received th/e highest average ratings---Connecticut , 
West Virginia, Washington, and Michigan---had most of their 
teachers or parents (81^100%) participating in training almost 
twice as often as the four lowest rated sites ^ and the contrast 
in training participation is even greater when the two highest 
rated sites are compared with the two lowest. It should be 
remembered, though, that extent of participation in training 
was an important component of the IRI ra=y.ng, and thus itself 
contributed to the ranking of sites according to implementation 
Also, some sites maintained more complete records than others^ 
so the data in Table 27 are also influenced by diligence in 
record-keeping* ^ , ^ 

Several sites comjnented on the importance of training 
in their project. In West Virginia^ for example, staff said 
that havina-^parentB in the classroom was a novel concept for 
parents anos teachers alike. Extensive training' for bo^h 
teachers and parents on parental roles and activities in the 
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Tabulation of Training *and Implementajcion Ratings 
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Key ^ 



Almost all or all (SlHOOt) attended at Us^t one training session. 



- Som^/ (2 1=^jO/.) have nEtondoU: 



- Nony or few (0^21 attondad, nr no trtuniruj was d^fijrvd^ 

ip^^ j-^glning In doc U f on = mak I ng the criteria fer the ^above symbol ! 
were; ^ 25 parents; 10-25 parents ; " 10 parents; nonr-. 



classroom was needed to make it work. Staff in Texas 

and Connecticut commented thajb training by its very nature . " 

incraaeed participation in the program^ both^ for parents 

and teachers I the more training received by these groups 

under the sponsorship of ,PDC, the more ownership they felt * 

for the project and its objectives - . ^ 

The role of technical assistance . The actual roles 
played by the technicar assistants at each PDC site have ^ 
hot been well docaamented in thist study*' The following . * 
hypothesis was. prompted primarily by the description of the 
desired role for technical assistants in the original , ^ 

Guidelines , and partly by the literature on other programs 
whio^fiave had to implement a program that has not been highly ^ 
specified* , 

- Sitea at whiah the tQahnioal d^sistant monitors pi^djeai impl&-- 
■mentation of the Guidelines anq faailiti&s loaal interpretatian 

J of genez^zl guideline vequiremBnts. will have higher implementation 

:* levels in all aomponent areas. ' ^ 



Since systematic data are not available on the .evolution 
of ^ the technical assistants' roles through three years and 
two traijiing and technical, assistance (TaTA) contracts,^ / ^ 
only sites' reactions to this hypothesis are^ summarised in. 
Table 28. These reactions suggest a variety of responses, 
to the technical assistant* Several felt that the technical 
assistant staff had been valuable-, even though their role 
did not cdnform to that outlined in the hypothesis. Others 
sadd that techn^ical assistance wa,s superfluous, and that - - 

the money would have been better spent hiring local consultants.:. 
Overall, as might be expected, sites' reactions to the technical 
assistance depended almost entirely on the specific characteristics 
and skills brought to eadh site by its ■ technical assistant, /Some 
of the sites' early experiences were not positive, but a new 
technical assistant in Year 111 brought a more positive reaction; 
for other sites, the opposite was true* 



brief description of the roles played by^the two T&TA - 
contractors can be found in Chapter II in the discussion 
of .PDC as a national program* 



^ Table 28 ^ 

'Sitt Responses to the Hypothesis: 

Sites at wkiah the teahrdeal assistant monitors projeat ' 
implmentaiion of the Guidelines ' and faailitates local int&r^ 
pretafion of general ^guideline requirBments will have 
high&r ir^lementation levels in all aompon&nt ar&as. 
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Agree 

Disagree 
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D ! sagree 



Disagree 



Agree 



Year* M TA interpreted Guidelines for PDC 
staff. Found it helpfulV New TA has f unct ioned 
as enabler. ^' - 

Staff now more comfortable with the TA. Using 
her resources in curriculum development. 

But this did not happen initiariy. 

TA often had no better idea than the POC staff 
of how to implement Guide! ines / 

Information he has obtained has been helpful, but 
is not "there enough. 

It's difficult for outsiders to come i^n and 
Interpret for the community. 

PDC staff went through proposal and Identrfied 
where they wanted to use TA. Dissatisfied 
with technical asslstant^in the first year, but 
satisfied in Year III. TA did training in 
sensitivity to handicapping copditions and math. 
Feel it would be better, though, to spend the 
money local ly. , 

Technical assistants do not spend enough time on/ ^ 
site to monitor implementation. PDC coordinator 
must do that. . " 

Feel its healthy to have an outsider who reviews 
guidel Ines'and starts staff thinking; TA person 
is a good resource. 
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Suminary of- Factors CQntributing to Irnplementation 



* . . ' • • * ■ ' - 

This ahapter has considered a'^ large amount of complex '. 
information that bears on 38 hypotheses about factors, a*^f feeti'hg 
the implementation of PDCv This information is jxtremely 
diffidult to summarize^ in part because there is ,no systematic 
way of taking into account the, complex interactions of Sactors* 
Table 29/ however ^ attempts to sunmiarize this information *by 
displaying , the factors^ events^ or strategies ^hat have had 
the' greatest influence on the implementation of ^tKe~PDC 
- Guidelines , This information is organized accordihg to the . 
four areas on which this qhapter's discussion has focused,^ 
Although fi it is difficult to compare the relative influence of 
the factOTS in different areas ^ the presentation in this dhapter 
does suggest that some^ have been more important than others 
In partic\jlar, a number of elements^- in the PDC setting and, 
certain aspects ot implementation strategics have most strongly 
influenced the success with which the. Guidelines have been 
implemented in the first' three years*- = The factors which> in our 
judgnfent, have been most important are taken into account in 
arriving at our overall conclusionB in Chapter VI, 

Although this listing of factors influencing implementation 
provides a valuable^ perspective from the experience of all PDC 
sites^ program- administrators are most' interested in applying 
this information to individual sites. Although it mights seem 
that a successful site would simply be the. one with the most 
factots present^ the reality is somewhat more complex* The 
factors were not simply additive* For example, factors listed 
in the' left-hand portionvbf the table (such as prior relationship 
between Head Sta,rt and elementary programs) constrained Uhose 
to the right ^ipuch as PDC staff iiaving authority at both Head \ 
Start and elementary leyels) , The interaction of faqtors worked 
in ^other ways as well. The presence of one^ factor could often 
more than compensate for the absence of another (for example, 
if participation, in proposal writing had' not been broad, an 
effective coordinator could make up for this by having broad 
participation in ongoing 'planning groups, or by carefully . > 
including the ■elementary school principal and Head Start director 
in th'e PDC communication network) / It is hoped that the details' 
provided in the tables "and text of this repo^, along with the 
rich, descriptive information of the planning year ease studies" 
and Year lit implementation reports, will permit each reader to 
draw inferencea and apply ^this information to particular circum- 
stances * * , 



Table 29 ' 
Four Sits of Factors /Events, and Stritegies thit Contributed' to implsmintition 
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centers, rather than iKperience only 
as a ralynteer 
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PDC staff .given line aythgrity at both 
Heid Start and .iletin'ti^ leveli _ 

P staff tioyied either with the elenn 
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PDC his fyll and active sypport from 
distr ct officials, HeaiiStart ceiter 
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ents' assigned, to specific indivi- 
dyaU f ■ 



indiviiyal has rispsibilityTof 
re than two components ^ 



Component responsibilities span 
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Procidyres for regylar and fre 
wynication are fQiia]ly ;e|l^bliiheS . 

lany participants involj/id in planning 
activities . I 

Project has had continyity of staffing 

Sites, developgd or pyrcha!ed'curricu|| 
Of willingly kept existing 

Sites hive had a . large, amount of training 
for participants 
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"VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCEUSIOIJS 



As stated at the outsets after three years PDC is 
airvkraiid^ well>^ Eaeh:. of the projects visited has survived 
the critical start-up period and^has gone on to make a 
npticeaBle. difference in ^he .local' educational con"^nity. 
In" this, chapter we ^wiir' f.irst summarise what was reported 
in dhapterfe III arid IV about the current status of PDC 
impljsmg'ntatipn aativitl^s and then reject briefly on what' 
has been learned about how fto, study the, implementation of 
a program as large and, multirf acet^ed/as PDC, ' The^inal 
section wrll list and ^^iscuss some overmll coAcluiions 
'about the prooess of ^bC implementation, ^ > L 

^ ^ ■ " ^ # . - 

- V ■ , The Status of PDC Implementation 



Considerable i variation in^ ratings and activities was one 
of the most obvious findings froin the implementation ^Study. ' ; 
~Wheri this . variation was analy^zed some interesting ^patterns 
emerged. These' patterns ^ with respect to - tAe majAr program 
components^ .are summarized her'e, ' 

- Education , . Each'o^ th^jrojects- has developed or adopted 
a curriculum~that can be'' applied from H^ad Start ^through ; 
third grade. A few sites decided to purchase and adapt 
existing curriculum "packages^" while others chose ^ to develop 
their own curricula by making major changes in existfng Head 
Start or school curricula* Several other j\sites decided 
' that^ they .already ^tiad curricula ' that fulfilled the PDC guide-- 
liines, ' By these varying means^ almost all sites received high 
implementation ratings'in the education component , Thus^ 
whatever othir emphases^a site may have had/ it seems that 
ciassroom instruction was paramoun"tl ^ ^ . : 



' ^j ^lnqual ^icultural' and/or multicultural Veducation . The 
'sites that were designated as bilingualdemonstr^^ 
were mu^h more/ likely to' ~implem¥nt^^an^ approach ^ to bil ingual 
education that/ could be ^ classified as a "mainten^ance" program 
(i.e. consci^ua effVrts^ were made to maintain the children ' s 
mother tongue; at th/^same €ime they were learning 'English) ; 
the approach /of mo^ . sites however , could be rfiaracterized ^ 
as .either ESE (English as; . a second language) or tranfitional ^ 
bilirigualism! (in which the native ^ language was used for 
instruction /only at the Head Start level)., V / v. 

Services for hanaicapped ch ildren; Mainstreaming of ^ 
handicapped children ~in regular classes at bdth Head Start 
and elteme^iary. sqhool^ levels was evident at al,l sites , The 
cQmprehensiveness of services far- handicapped J^children^ 
bDwever, seemed to be more a function of other state and 
focal programs than of the efforts of PDC, 

Parent involvement . There ■ was considerable site^to-sitf - 
variation, in pkrent invplvemertt ratings^ The variations, 
reflected both differences in program emphases and local ^ 
obstaeles to achieving parent participation when^ it was 
actitrely sought, ^ The PDC projects have, been more likely 
to strive for parent participation in classroom ^activities 
than to emphasize parent involvement -in substantive program 
decision-making. Head Start parents 'were generally more r 
likely to be inwlved as ;classTOom volunteers than elementary 
parents. 

Developmental support services/ There was coijsiderdblf 
consistancy across sites in 'this area. .Most sites provide^' 
the required screening and follow-up services to^ Head Sta^t 
ajid' elementary children; provided at least some training 
for4.s^ff, and kept records in accordance with program gjiide= 
lines . ' . ^ : / 

- Administration . Levels^^of implementation in/this component 
depended on Tiow well th^^ PDC Councils, fundtioned and' the extent 

^to'wKidh Council members participated, in" program policy 
decdsion-making. Only five sites had Councils that included 
ni l of^thn membnr qroups requi rbdOiy the quM.cl mes , and the - 
^i^v ot tjic CouncilH ranqed Ci-om/ll members at one site to 

/36 at another . Al^though . the^ farmal authority of Councils^ 
ranged from having ciecision^making powers to being strictly 
advisory, the advisory" functions were o.ften ecjuivalent to'^ 
decision=making.. At most sites, e lemeh tary sch^l parents, 
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..-teachers / and administrators were better represented ^^ri the ' 
PDC Councils , than Head Start parents , teachers and adrninis- 
trators . In *^one of the more interesting variations in PDC '\ 

i= staff ing.patlJerns^ it was found that PDC coordinators were, 

^ in some cases , responsihle for only one program component-^ 
overall program admini3tration--but at some siteM coordinators 

^_werB responsible for as many as three components* 

Training * Training activities varied considerably= ^ 
across sites as each project attempted to meet' guide^j/ines 
requirements and its own needa in dif f erwnt ways"^^^^me^^ites" 
received high ratings* for impliementing all aspects/^of the 
training component; 'others focused their training /pi parti- 
cular areas fe^g, f training staff /in/parent, invol^ment) and / 
received high ratings only in those/ areas * 4^ 



Some Methodoroglcal Conciusions ^: 

The central measurement task for the^PDC ^ Implementation 
S'tudy was to develop a procedure^ for obtaihing a common . 
measure of the extent to which each local site had implemented 
the basie treatment described in, the ^ PDC Guidelines . This 
information was needed so that relationships between program 
implementation and child outcomes could later be investigated. 
The Implementation Rating Instrument , the measure developed 
to meet this need^ was never intended to be a substitute 
for qualitative descriptions and analyses of .program imple^ 
mentatioh; but' to be useful it had to yield ratings that 
faithfully represented sites* implementation. So, after 
using the instrument at nine sites/ two methodological con-- 
elusions seem warranted; ; . 



W i t h s 0 rri e q u ci 




ons^ the I^I vati 


ngs ^da appear to 




i~ cilia I pr 


a gram ' imp lew'^ntat 


i p n a a a u f a t & I y . 



Although the only evidence for the accuracy of the IRI 
ratings is found in comments from local project staffs and 
evaluation site visitors familiar with the pro jects , there 

^Preliminary analyses exploring implementation^impact relation 
'ships were carried out on 1976-77 data and are reported in 
Volume 3 of Interim Report VII- ^ 
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wa^ aareeinent among these sources that in moat cases the 
ijrofnes produced by the IRI did correspond >to the achieye- . 
ments and activities of the programs measured and did , . , ' 
reflect much of the yariation across sites. \There were ' , 
several arrf&s, however, in which the IRI was not particularly 
sensitive to important differences between programs^ Two 
.'such areas /were the PDC curriculum and diagnostic systems. 
All projects were highly rated in these areas , but there ' :^ 
were .important differences among curricula that were obscured. 
Additionally, the objective ratings for parent .involvement 
seemed in ^ene£aX^tolbe^_tQa_.low when Judged against the . ,^ 
actual accomplishments of projects. For future ^applications , 
we wpuld recommend modifying the objective criteria that 
were used for determining the levels of parent involvement. • 

, It must be emphasized that the ratings were intended' 
to provide'a conmion measure of the extent to -whicH local 
projects had implemented a program appro.xima'ting what was 
described in the Giiide lines . They do not, except to the 
extent judgmental tatings allow fox mitigating circumstances, 
tell how much change has been wrought by PDC, nor do they 
reveal the quality gf the treatment provided, to children, 
except to the extent quality may be ref lecte^^s^n .the quanti- 
tative indices. Almost certainly, the accufrac} of the ratings 
would have been greater if data could have Bjpen collected 
from a 'larger number of people from a largerl sample of sites. 
But withih their limitations, the ratings ap/pear to have- 
met the need for which they were developed. 



Move attention should be paid to site speaifia goals, to 
classroom proaeesea, and to, iaaueB of aJtange in future 
studies of PDC implementation . 



This study, in general , viewed the implementation of PDC 
from the" perspective of the program Gu ife lines . As such, 
the basic research questions had to do, first, with the 
extent of implementation, then with the nature of that imple- 
mentation, and, finally, with the factors or forces that 
affected that implementation. This perspective resulted in 
underrepresentation in the- study of several . issues . First, 
differences in the specific objectives of individual projects 
■have not been explored systematically. Initially, at least, 
there seemed to be little reason for doing so.. . In a survey ^ 
of local sites during the planning year there was considerable 
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unUforriity among sites^ with respect to their local goals^ 
and th€ise "local" objectives generally echoed those eKpressed 
in the Guidelines > .As projjBcts have matured, howe^r/ they 
have also come to have clearer perceptions of their own 
local objectives, and these are by no means the same across 
all sites. Future studies of PDC implementation must be 
made more 'sensitive to the^se differing objectives in their 
descriptions and analyses ^^-implementation . 4 ; 

Second, because PDC was and is a large and multi'-fg^eted 



program, limitations in evaluation resources meant ^that the 
precise nature of the different curricula and diagnostic 
systems used by projects in tiieir classrooms could not be * 
fully explored ^ . except 'in interviews 'and brief observations/ 
Since projects ha^te cohcentrated so ^uch of their energies . . 
and resources on classroom activities, we would recommend?^ 
that in future studies these be eKamined and described in 
some detail, ^ . ^ 

Finally, although issues of change are implicitly 
present throughout the present study their absence from thb 
implementation ratings, although perhaps justifiable given, 
the purposes -of the ratings, must be kept in^mind when ^ ; 
interpreting .findings* It is tdo easy t^o infer^ ^rom a 
.moderate rating that a site has onl^ been moderately "suocessful 
in its efforts, when in the face of local, conditions that ^ 
rating may la fact represent a significant achievement , 
Fut^e revisions of the IRI should consider ways to make 
the^ ratings sensitive to these, issues withou^ diminishdng 
the original purpose of comparing sites V acttu^ities with the 
PDC Guidelines reqiairements / 



Some Conclusions About the Process of PDC implementatiQ^ 



This report his discussed a large number of hypothesized 
determinahts of implementation that had initially been drawn 
from the experience of a few. sites in Year II;\most of ^these 
hypotheses were supported by^ the experiences^ of the larger 
number of sites in Year III. On the basis^'^f the considerations 
reviewed in Chapter V, eight general conclusions about PDC 
impl^entation are suggested. It should be reemphasized that ^ 
these are. Interim conclusions. " PDC is only three years old, 
and the coming years' may radically alter these ^findings * 



I. No single factor or BVBnt was suffiaiemt •to ''mafee " or 

'ibreak'^ a pvojeot; only aombinationa of factors operated 
t'O influenae implementation. ^ 



Although each .hypothesized de-^erminant of implementation 
was considered separately in the last chapter, factors in ^ 
fact acted in qoncert to shape prograins , No one e-vent, 
circumstance / or tactic by itself was so pverwhelming in 
its influence that it could not be countered by another. 
FjOr example, the lack of -^formal organizational authority - 
for PDC staff in most cases was a crippling disadvantage to 
'programs, but sometimes the disadvantages were overcome * 
through careful nurturing/ by PDC staff of relationships with 
key district and Head Start administrative ^personnel . Simi-= 
lariy, although it generally hUrt a project to have teachers 
who had no teaching experience using approaches lik# those 
prescribed by PDC, there were exceptions , If those teachers 
were participating in PDC volunta^lyv using an entirely 
new curriculum, ^ this novelty oft^^s^emed to he^p because it 
built an esprit among them and a cor^viction that they were 
at the vanguard of locai education.. 



The szngle moBt powerfiAl set of de termtnants of zmpLe- 
mentation during the^ firs t thi^BB years was th& eduaa- 
tional ^nd QO-mmunitij setting for eaah pi'ojeat. ' - 



No PDC project began with a blank slate. Each had to 
plan and operate within a framework 'created by local history, 
attitudes, organization, programs and policies. Several 
of the more potent aspects of that context were discussed 
in the preceding chapter: ^ where Head Start and elementary 
programs were historically distinct both spatially anA . 
administratively, PDC was rarely able to create effective 
linkages; where existing programs or. district priorities , 
were compatible with ^DC, isiplementation in those areas was 
greatly facilitated. This does not mean ^riat every project's 
fate was sealed before it began (on the contrary^ some 
sTte¥^v'dre able to score notable successes in spite of an 
initially inhospitable environment, while others encountered 
BGvoro proB"lf:3ms despite a fertile setting,) ; instead, the 
setting tended to determine which avenues weire open for 
p r o q r arn d o v c 1 o i Jino n t d u r i n q these £ i r s t t h re e years and which 
were basically closed reqardless\of the good intentions of 
staff. ' 
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This second conclupion would appear to Tiave at least 
two implications: FirstV comparisons of implfementation 
ratings across sites can be misleading if the differences 
in setting are ignored^; a site receiving low IRI ratings 
compa'red with others may in fact have done exceptionally 
well^ considering; the context within which PDC was placed. 
Second, one must be cautious in^ thinking of any site pro= 
yiding a model program for future projtects. Since no two 
settings are identical ^ it is doubtful whether any of these 
programs could be transplanted to a new setting without sub- 
- s tra nt i a 1 ino d i f ic a t io n . . ... ^ 



3 The seaond .mos t imp o t a n t s e-t- o f de ie i^m i nantB of^ 
imp 1 0 me n ta tionf^cxs ^ the ^iaokgro u n a t eat iv ity ^ and 
initiative of PDC staff 



No personali.ty profiles were discovered ^ in this study 
for the ideal PDC coordinator, or for the ideal PDC staff 
person. The range in interests and backgrounds was con- 
siderable* Yet^ aside from the setting, the efforts of the 
staff were the most frequently cited reason fpr successful 
implementation. An effective and energetic staff in several 
cases was able to make up for disadvantages created by clr^ . 
cumstance , While the optimum staff person was not identified, 
several characteristics of the PDC and parent involvement 
coordinators were fo.und to be helpful. First, effective 
coordinators tended to be from and intimately familiar 
with the organization and workings of the school district* 
The best PDC cooi^^nators were astute politically and able 
to anti^cipate the ^eactit>ns of others to their own or staff 
members' actions and decisions. The preferred background 
for parent involyement coordinators, on the other hand, 
seemed ^o be one' that . involved professional experience working 
with parent volunteers in schools^ Forme^ PTA presidents, 
though a logical choice for. the position, seemed generally 
to lack the ndcessary familiarity with teachers ^nd adminis-- 
trators. ' . —- 
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The designation of sites as ECS or 'PSL model ' programs 
was almost entirely a function pf context. In every, case 
except ojim) this designation was based on whether the Head 
Start cehters were ^ already housed within the elementary 
schools 4 Because of this^ we did not include model desig- 
, Ration as a de'terminant of implementation levels in Chapter 
since designation usually meant apply i*ng a label toia ' 
condition that already existed. ^ 

There are a number of reasons why the ECS approach 
:^aama^-m.or_e-_a.Qaducive' to successful implementation , at least_ 
during these first three years. Most obviouslyr since PDC 
is intended to bring about coordination between the two 
programs, it helps to have them physically close already, ^ 
Further, at every eite designated an Early Childhood School^ 
Head Start and elementary programs were already being ^ 
administered jointly by the sqhool. district . Consequently^ 
there was^a greater likelihood that the PDC ^staff could be 
given real authority at both Uevels , In short, the ECS 
approach reQuced the coinplexi%4^' of tpe coordination task. 
Even staff at the one PSL sitii'with high impleinentation 
ratings said that their task wdftld'' have been greatly sim- 
plified if theirs had been an Early childhood School. 

Of course/ this initial ad#^ntage for ECS sites may 
turn out to have been only tem^'oA^ry. We may -find that 
once the initial impediments to- ^^^^^^ coordination are 

overcome, PSL sites can implement ;PDC programs, as smoothly 
as ECS sites. . 



The p Z c2 ri n i n p 
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^ This concl^usion comes. more from the reactions of site 
personnel than from any systematic data. The effects of 
the plannifig year appear to have gone far beyond whatever 
products^ or strategies were . planned . ^ It provided the 
future implementofs of PDC a protected time to coalesce, 
to clarify their expectations : regarding the project, and 
to generate the necessary support and enthusiasm for PDC. 
There were a number of problems ^mentioned regarding the 
planning year: staff at some sites were hired late; teachers 
at others were tied down by. classroom commitments that kept 
them from participating fully^ iSt planning. , But despite its 
shortcomings, nearly eve^^^e agreed that the presence of this 
year was 'one of the most significant features of PDC. 
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ERLC 



^. when some form of planned sequenaing of^ im_plem_entation 
■ was^ adoptedp sites made more rapid progresB in their 
areas of foaus, ^ ' 



ProjiSGt Developmental Continuity was a large and complei^ 
undertaking for any site. , The planning year helped sites to 
prepare for it^ but did not allow them to complete all of the 
substantive planning that was needed. In fact, every si-^e 
evantually decided to s^uence its implementation efforts. 
Howmi&r f the early effort to d0 everything at once (as the 
Guidelines demanded) resulted more often than not in frustra= 
tion , or temporary paralysis. ' ^ ^ 



Imp lementation proaeeded mast rapidly where admini&tra- 
tivB legitimacy ^ far PDC staff had been established at 
both the Head Start and elementary levels, • ^ 



Administrative legitimacy hare means license for the 
PDC team to plan and implement* Such legitimacy was not 
uncommon during these first three years ai^ng the PDC ^ites 
at either the Head Start or the elementary levels ^ but , the 
highly implemented sites tended to possess it at both levels. 

' m ' ' . ' . ' . • 

I 

^ The individual factors discussed in Chapteip, V could 
combine in several ways to create legitimacy. The most s 
direct route was to select as a PDC site an elementary school 
that already housed a Head Start program, that was under the 
administrative authority of the building principal^ and 
then install the PDC coordinator as the equivalent to an 
assistant principal with direct supervisory authority .over 
PDC Head Start_ and elementary teachers. Even this approach, 
though/, did not ensure legitimacy unless the building princi- 
pal Supported the pro^ct*- Support from the principal was 
often created by involving him or her in the planning of. the 
project from the earliest possible moment, and by continuing 
that involvement through the planning and implementation years 
Vigorous support from the school district, for the aims and 
decisions of PDC s€aff also contributed to legitimacy^ and 
was often fostered best by the informal contacts that re-- 
suited from housing PDC stalT~i~n district administrative 
offices . . ^ 
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Of ,cburse , legitimacy was not only legislated , it. had 
to be maintained by ^skillful performances from PDC staff, = ^ 
In fact^ in some sites legitimacy was established without 
the basic structural supports described above solel^ on the 
basis of the personal relationships negotiated by tSe PDC 
coordinator with participating principals and center 
directors* ^ 



'ImptemBntation proaeeded most ^pidly wheire a sense of 
--■ob)7iership " of PDV %ad been e stabliBhed among staff at 
both f the Head Start and elementary sahao^l levels. 



• "I 
In the two sites where PDC failed to endure even into 
the third year, it did so in Targe measure because teachers 
and admintstrators in the alemantary school came to view it 
as a Head Start program being* imposed upon them by outsiders - 
Where it has been implemented successfully, this success has 
in large measure come b^ause teachers^ principals,, center 
directors, and parents felt ^that it was/ "their" program, 
that they helped to create it and had a stake in its success. 
Like legitimacy, ^these feelings of ownership can be created 
in many ways. ' 

ConteKt seems" important • Where the environment was 
already predisposed toward a project like PDC, -it was more 
likely that participants at both levels embraced it , 
Similarly, where local attitudes or policies ^ran counter^ 
to PDC> ownership was harder to build. Broad. participation 
in decisions and planning seems essential for building 
ownership; teachers parents ^ principals, or center directors 
were more inclined to work for something they helped create. 
This may be why it ' seemed to help for projects to design 
their own curricula. The new curriculum may or may not be 
pedagogical ly superior to the old, but the fact that teachers 
participated in its development meant that^ it was "thairs" 
and they therefore worked harder for its implementation. 

Training sponsored' by PDC also seams to have built 
ownership, especially when the target audience (parents , 
teachers, etc.y participated in its planning. A ^communica^ 
tion syRtom that kept all informed of events i-n oth^^^sectors 
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of the pro ject se6ms also to have, helped. Voluntary parti-- 
cipation by teachers and building administrators was desir* 
able ^ but' in most causes impossible, . If 'voluntary participation 
by teachers was not possible ^ "the^ next best thing wag to 
.. permit those who, wished to transfer out of th,^ programw Wy- 
' all accounts ^it was immensely difficult to creatQ ownership 
%^ among teachers who had no option about participating in the 
. project , ^ ' ' ^ ' i ^ ' . , ^ * 



A Final Colnihent 



Project pevelopmeritAl Continuity /provided ^ framework 
for planning and a direction which gave; sites the freedom 
to adapts to create^ and' to develop pro.grams suitable tO' 
their own situation* A number of programmatic successes ^ 
emerged fro^fi this^ framework as a result of particular sets 
of individuals working under unique sets of - circumstances , 
Although the products of these ■ efforts are not "models" 
that other people in other settings can replicate^ they 
will provide useful starting points for planners of future^ 
programs, ' . ' 
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APPENDIX 



f 

SITE Umplementation summaries 



In this Appendix, the implementation ratings for aa6h of 
the nine sites visaed are presented and explained. For ©a'ch> 
project ^there is a graph showing the objective and judgmental 
ratings in each subcomponent preceded by a summary account . 
of the data that prompted the ratings. Additional descriptive 
information ^bout each progr^ ban be found in Volume ^of / 
this report/ Site Implementatxoh Fieports . ^ 

In addition to the limitations discussed earlier, readers 
D^f these accounts should remember that the^^^data on which / 
tliese ratings v;ere based wpre collected in January^March Ipll . ! - 
A few months can often produce dramatic changes; ac^i^itiJ^s 
that were rated absent in March may have been implemeirate^ by 
May, and processes well underway. in February may hav^^^raed , ^ 
by Aprjil.^ Where plans for future activities were kr^^sWi they 
were taken into account in the ratings/ but, activities that 
were planned after the visit, of course, were not', 

Indivi<^^al site reports with their accompanying IRI ratings 
were '^ent /to the PDC sites for review arid PDC staff members 
were asked to report .any factual errors or disagreements over 
interpretation* Most combehts from the sites ^'that responded 
have ^ been incorporated here in, two ways: . where the corrections 
were of factual errors or of obvious mistakes in interpretation , 
the text has been rewritten to reflect the hew" information • 
However, when a site., responded with interpretations of the 
data thiit differed from ours, the original text has been left 
unchanged a'nd the site comment has been added as a footnote' 
to the text, ' , ^ , . 

Since . the .ll|I ratings were based .on' the joint judgments 
of the site visit team and, summarize many pieces of data, 
.the IRI profiles for most* sites were not altered as-^a result 
of site feedback. An exception to this general rule occutred 
in Florida where site comments revealed an error in the rating 
critaria for one component that ddd not occur at) any other ^ 
site . ' >^ 
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The Carifornia Site (A Bilingual Bicultural Demonstration 

Pro~jec~t ) ' 

,j ■■ ' . ■ , 

^ The county Head Star-t director was one of the 'moving 

forces behind the Cal if ornia site decision to pa'rticipate 

In PDC / and inasmuch as bilingual, bicultural Bducation had . 

been a theme of the Head Start programs under her direction / 

it bScame *an organizing theme of the PDC program as well. 

Almost 90% of ythe children in the PDC elementary school are 

Hispanic, but since the families of many have lived in the 

area for one or ; more generations ^ English is the, language 

spoken by most (about 90%) , of the children^ - Thus^. at this ^ 

site the purpose- of emphasizing the Spanish language and 

Hispanic, cultji^e is not only to imprpve instrucbion fox 

Spanish-.dominant children, but also t® reaffirm the heritage 

of the Eng.l ish-dominant Hispanic children. 

Before PDC, a tailingual^' education, program of sorts was.^ 
■already operating in the elementary school, under federal 
funding, ^ Thus 'the local climate was generally receptive to 
^PDC,' w.ibh- rts perceived bilingual bicultural emphasis* However/ 
sbme dissent was encountered initially. There were parents, 
Hispanic and ^ non-Hispanic both, who preferred that the school 
not alter its ox'ientation to the Anglo culture, which they 
wanted theii^ c^hi Idren to embrace. Some of the PDC elementary 
school^'s tochers also expressed objections to the program, 
'and two felt strongly enough to transfer elsewhere. The 
principal, however, supported the program, and the schobl 
district- administration was cooperative*' The cooperation 
may be due in part to the^ fact that the County' Department ' of ^ 
Education is the PDC grantee and..^the local school district 
is the delegate agency* This implicit endorsement by the 
school .system' has been a pbsitive factor in th^ program's 
-fleveropment , since it has given/PDC a 'foundation in the public V 
school organization as well as in. the Head Start brganiVatlon * 
California's PDC program is the . stronger for having these 
dual roots* And having taken root as a bilingual bicultural 
education initiative, to which the community was receptive, 
it was probably somewhat easier for the program to branch out 
thereafter into activities related to the various other component 
of PDC^^^easier , at least, than it might have been if all corn- 
pone nt'sJ^^^^^^h ad been emphasized equally , to begin with, , 

PDC began in California 'with one major hindrance/ thought- 
the. site was not selected by ^CYF until. December, 1974--siK / 
months later than the other sites-^and thus had six months / 
less time to prepare for implementation in 1975* The hasty / 



organizirig necessitated by thi's late stert has been charac-- ^ 
terized^ by the PDC coordihator as "jumping from childhood to 
adulthood without adolescenae • " Locating and retaining PDC 
staff has been a second problem. Turnover of personnel in 
the component coordinator positions has disrupted continuity 
of effort and increa^d 'the load feetne by those remaining* 
But despite th^se complications, the operation of California's 
PDC program can be said^ tfo be quite faithful to the ^spirit 
and the letter of ACYF ■ ^/ program Guidelines. 



Administration . - ^he composition and operajiion of the 
pqC. Councirgenerally /rdllow P Guidelines . However, the 
training provided to ti/m Council in areas such as ^ decision-^ 
making procedures is /tTiformal , ^ when training occurs^ it tends 
to ,be interwoven witii/other committee activities--it is basicaliy 
training-on-'the-spot rather than precohceived 'instruction. 
The effort to seek /O/Utside funding was less intensive than 

lake it seem: funds for bilingual education 
/e .school from the State^^ of California, 
is a routine matter-*' External funding of 
/ssed with local' school ^ district officials, 
not been pursued to^ conqlusion. 



objective ratings 
are aHL^ilable to 
andy-^taining th 
PDC ^has been dis 
but the matter h'a 




Educ ation ./ / Numerous^ provisions have been made for ongoing 
discussion of it/e PDC curriculum, but thes$ discussions tend 
to involve few/ Head Start or elementary .parents . Furthermore^ 
the involvemeWt of Herfifl St^rt and elementary; school personnel 
is not uniforml/y high, anrf the degree of collaboration across 
these two organiz^ations is Irelativaly low* But since formal 
curriculum models have been substantialily installed at both - 
levels, there /may be less need f^r disjcussion, than there^ 
would be if, these matters were still to be decided, 



Services^ for bilingi3al ' bicultiiral and/or' multicultural 
children. At the time of the" last site"yisit, California was 
sinking ,tp fill the position- of bilingual bicultural education 
coordinator ,/ the previous coordinator having left* /Those 
who have helk the . position in the past, hdwever, ha ve^ -per formed 
fully in ke^'ping with the criteria established by the tiuidelines 
Plans and procedures exist ^for providing curric^uliim training 
to the ; Head , Start arid elementary staffs, but PDC staff turnover 
has disrupted theSa training .activities . But even without 



regular gui 
actively in 



iance, the bilingual bicultural program is proceeding 
the Head Start and elementary school classrooms, 
among both fenglish-dominant and Spanish-dominant ' children , 
Parental p^a-rticipat ion has. been widely encouraged, but. the 
number of parents who have responded is^ smaller than staff wish*' 
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Ser^vices 'for handicapped, children . A coordinated program 
of services for handicapped chil'dren has been developed and 
can be considered' fully implemented, with the single qualifi= 
cation fcthat less training has been provided to staff and parents 
than is specified in the Guidel ines . Training has been provided 
to classroom teachers on a case-by^case basis by the ^ specialists 
who deal with each handicapped child, rather than being provided 
'in pre^plamned group sessions. 



Parent^^^yolvement . Parent involvement^ activities have 
been energetic and regular at both the Head Start ^and elementary 
levels, but there has been relatively little cross-lev'el 
organization of these activities. Parenial ' involyement in 
decision making does not surpass the standard used in the 
Implementation Study, but is impressive by the standards that 
an ordinary -visitor might use. The same is true of parental 
involvement in classroom "activities : parents are involved 
less fully than they coulti be, but the degr^ee of involvement 
appears substantial, thus accounting for. the higher judgmental 
rating , on that subcomponent ^ . '.r 

De yej,opment al. support s ervices . All elements of this 
component have been implemented essentially as prescribed'" 
a coordinated pprogram of service's has b.een developed^ screpnings 
have been conducted for most children in most of the stipulated 
areas, commensurate support services have been provided, and 
training in health and nutrition has been conducted for parents 
and teachers (although ^some stipulated elements of training 
have not been attended to-^-^explici t training in nutrition 
for teaching staff, for e^xample) . ^ ^ ' > \: , 

Training * California did not maintain elements of the 
optional record-keeping system so jj^hat much of the information 
needed for rating training activities was not avaiPable, 
Judging by the records that are available , ^ and by w4iat was 
learned, in interviews relating to other components, the formal 
training prescribed by the PDC Guidelines has been less fully 
implemented than most other elements o^ California's program* 
Within the training component, IRI. ratings were highest in 
the area of training parents for home activities and loyest 
in traitiing parents for participation in schpol activities*^ 
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The Connecticut Site , , ' 

- Ml overari goal for the PDC program in Gonnecticut 
was tfc create institutional* change which would' have impact- 
oh/^children and would increase outi^each from the -school ' ' 
±n€o the community.- The site comprises several ethnic 
groups and' includes a ''larg'S"'--Spanish-"Speaking population. , 
Prior to PDC some schools *had developed and were using ^ " 
^bilingual' programs. The site also had well^developed , —^^n 
.comprehensive proqram for handicapped children and had be#^ 
mainstreamipg' children with special needs for several years, j^^^^^ 
Other programs already in effect wore the Toy Lending 
Lrbrary and a strong philosophy of parent involvement with ^ ■ 
active parent participation at the Head Star%— level. The 
component areas in which ^rong prparams were already 1 
established required less .'work to provide the required 
elements for PDC, 

-Nevertheless, thfere were obstacles which af fected 
planning and implementation 'of some component areas* One 
obstacle was the uncertainty of funds for the bilingual\, 
bicultural program which delayed implementation, Anothejr 
was the difficulty^ at first, of involvipg professional 
persons in the support services component because of their 
busy schedules. Still another was the threatened teachers' 
strike .dfrring 1975--76 and the uncertainty of teachers 
working without a contract,- The teachers' strike was averted 
and obstacles- were overcome through the perseverance of PDC 
staff. Finally, the i^plemen/ba tioin task was further complicated 
by the large number of elemencary^ schools (3) participating 
in the project. ■ ' . " " a 

Admini stration , .IRI ratings ^for the adminiEtration component 
-areas were extremely high with Council operation, staffing-, ^ - 
training, and seel^ihg^ additional funds at the top ^of the scale* \ 
The establishment of the PDC Council had a slightly lower rating/due 
'^tc^.the relatively poor abtendance at Council meetings of Head 
^Start Policy Council members, and Head Start parents, and the 
minor role v/hich they have t^aken in decision making and operation 
of the PDC Council, PDC st^ff said the lack of attendance , was. 
due to the large number of responsibili ties^and activities parents 
have at the Head Start center, although,, ^t^may indicate some 
hesitancy on the part of . Head Start parents to ' beoeme^ involved '-^ 
in the total PDC program. The Head StarJ^' dd^^eGtbr, although 
■taking a major role in Council decisions,' has attended' only about 
75?. of the meetings and Board of Education r^epresentativas '-ha^^^^ ; - 
t|Lken oniy^ a moderate role^ in-^Council decisions and^;have attended 
,75%. of .the meetings. ■ 
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Overall, Council members felt that the Council 
functions very Wall and is af f ectraa^^hange in the school^ 
system. Participation is enoouraged at all meetirigs^ members ' 
feel comfortable with each other and freely express them- 
selves. The Council is viewed as a very important decision- 
making body, witk/members devoting much dnergy and time to 
carrying out ^^Wbrk of the Council. 

Education * The education^ CQmponent IRI ratings were 
very, high in the areas of curriculum development and for the 
development and use of a diagnpstic and evaluative system but 
somewhat lower for qnqoinq discussion and ccfmmunication between 
the Head Start and elementary schools* Ongoing discussion and 
^comjTiunication for curriculum refinement ^f or both Head Start 
and elei^ntary l:akes place through the education task team_ which 
X& responsible for developing and refining the educational 
approach. The team is composed of representatives from staff 
and parents of^ Head Sj^art and the eL^fnentary schools? Head Start 
and school •adminis^tra^tors ? the CAP agency and' the community^ with 
alU groups regular ly participating.' Approximately . 10% of the 
Heid Start parents have attended half the '"task force meetings 
and their iiivolvement has &een relatAvely minor/ perhaps " 
because. these parents are involved in the Head Start center, 
PDC staff said that task team discussions, have been very' 
effective in guiding those elementary a'nd Head Start parents^ 
teachers and administrators involved toward a common view' -of the 
curriculum. 

" Communication and coordination beliiween elementary and 
Head Start staff^ takes place through regular joint meetings> 
workshops and trailing sessiorfft, Nawsletters, task' team notes 
and memos about various activities Atxaining^ session^and meetings 
also have been distributed on a regular . ba^a^s . Communication 
is frequent^ and about 75% of Head Start a^d elementary staff 
attend meetings and training sessions, PDC staff said the . 
curriculum approach was. being implemented in most classrooms * 
Coordination of the elementary and Head ^tart educational 
programs has been a top-priority for PDC staff and overall 
implementation^ is high, Although the teaching approach u^ed 
by Head St^rt and elementary teachers is quite similar^ ' 
elementary classrooms tend to be more structured^ teacher 
directed ^nd si^b j ect-matter oriented than Head Start classrooms; 
consequently, training has been directed toward making the 
elementary school goals and philosophy ' more like the goals and 
phi losophy of Head Start, 

Sgrvicej^-^Qj bilingual biGyJ,tur-al and/or mul ticultuigal 
hi Idren . IRI raftings, were "very high for coordination^ moderately 
{3^1 gh for training and moderately high for classroom activities 
and parent involvement. 
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Training for this component has taken place once a 
month covering staff sensitivity to the needs of the ^ • 
bilingual tflcultural children, and identifyinq resource 
persons and materials. Activities included visiting the 
PDC bilingual program, affective education and values 
clarification, .and a unit on Puerto Rico and its integration 
into other school activ'ities. Materials, from other bilingual 
programs have also been collected as-' resources , Although 
.training has been comprehensive ^ only about 30% of elementary 
teacherS; administrators and support staff have 'Attended 
trailing sessions. On the other -hand, all Head Start admini- 
strative and support staff have attended almost ^11 'of the 
sessions"^ and. about half of the. Head Start teachers have o 
attended sessions. Head Start in t^rest is high because of 
the addi'tion of a biiingual classroom at Head Start laist year^ 
whereas interest at the elementary level is lower since only 
one pf the three PDC elementary schooLs has a bilingual program* 

bilingual resource person has participated in classroom* 
activities in all Head Start classrooms and almos't all elementary 
classrooms this, year* Bilingual and non-bilingua,l Head Start 
children work with the resource person daily ^ while elem.Qntary 
bilingual and Anglo children work^with the resource person 
Once a month or more* ^11 the Head s€art classrooms have 
bijLingual bicultural and multilingual materials and participate 
in bdlingual bicul tural/multicul tur^^al activities daily* Most 
of W^e elementary classrooms con tain mater iala and work with ? 
bilijigual bicultural/inulticul tural activities less frequent 1^,^ 

Information on the long-range Qducational goals for their 
children has been obtained from bil.inqual bicultural parents* 
All bilingual bicNaltural parents have been contacted through 
telephbrie calls, parent conf erases, and home visits, Newslette] 
and memos and otj^^ written materials sent to"' parents are 
translated int^S^^Bpanish * intet^preters are regularly available 
at the %ead Start, center and at the^school contaihing the 
^bilingual program. The other ^DC elementary schools call in 
interpreters as needed* Many activities *are held for both Head- 
Start and elementary parents^ that focus, on different cultural 
values and multicultural education* Elementary and Hea4, Start 
pajents^ also serve as resource persons for many activities; 
more th^n half of the paid aides at the Head Start center , are 
bilingual brcul%ural ^parents / and about half the bj^lingual , 
bicu Itura 1/mul ticultura 1 Head Start and elementary ' parents have 
vis Xte d , o r vo 1 un t e e red i n -a class room a t 1 e a s t oil c e , / 
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Services for handicapped children . The IRI ratings 
for the handicapped component were very high coordination^ 
moderately hiqh for services and * trainir^g and moderate for 
parent involvement* Corriprehensiva services are provided 
for handicapped children and they are well--coordinated between 
Head Start and elementary schools. Handicapped children at 
'both levels', are based in regular classrooms but receive 
special ins tructioh with a resource parson either in the 
classroom or outside the classroom* 

Provisions have been made for early diagnosis and 
evaluation of children with learning disabilities. No 
structural changes in the facilities or reorganization of 
classrooms have been made because the site has no children 
with disabilities that required such changes. Training for . 
both Head Start and elementary teachers in working with the 
handicapped has been extensive^ covering background on^ all 
handicapping conditions ? special techniques for working with 

"handicapped children and -the use of specialized materials. 
Most of the Head Start teachers attended training sessions 

-Lwhile^only some of the elementary teachers attend&d'" these 
sessions, ^ 

Parents of Head Start and elementarj^ handicapped children 
have^been involved in curriculum planning^ giving input from 



their experience with their handicapped c^ldren Special 
training and support for parents o.f handicapped children has 
been provided to help them identify needs and find available 
resourceqJ,n the community^ but only some of the parents 
availed themselves of this training* Most parents of elementar; 
children visited or observed in classrooms and almost all- / 
Head Start parents of handicapped children have ^visited J 
clasps rooms. \ ^ 

^ Parent involvement . IRI ratings show that coordination 
of the parent program is v#ry high while parent involvement 
in the classroom is moderately high and involvemetfit in 
decision making is moderate, Bottf Head Star€ and\elementary 
pa'^ents are members -of the PDC Council* but elementWy parents ^ 
have attended more meetings and have played a greater role 
in making decisions about the nature and operation of the PDC 
program than have Head Start parents. Head' Start parents 
have been involved on task teams for all compone^nt areas? - 
have been moderately involved in the training? developmenta"! , 
support services? parent involvement, and bilingual bicultural/ 
multicultural components? but have had only minor involvement 
in making decisions in the handicapped and education components 
Elementary parents? on the other hand? have had major involve- 
ment in making decisions in all component areas* 
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/ ' Pai^ents have also vo*lunteered or observed in cla,ssrooTns 
^at both the elemeritafy and Head S^tart levels. At the Head 
Start levels 80% of ^he parents were involved in some way 
in the classroom, either serving as geflfral classroom 
assistants, assisting-at parties and on field trips, doing 
clerical wdrk for teachers or making general observations, ^ 
At th^e eleme^ary level , 50% the parents voluriteered as 
classroom helpers^ assisted in the remedial tutorial program, 
did clerical work for the teachers, participated ^in field 
trips and theatrical events , social events (class parties) 
and made observations. All. parents at both levels received 
orientation, and most parents received classroom=related 
training. Teachers at both levels were involved in the 
training of classroom volunteers * A 

^ - - ^ r\ ^ ^ ' 

Developmental suppor t services. IRI ratings for 
support services were very high, with the exception of 
a^ssessment which was moderately high... All a^essments had 
been made at the time of the site visit except tuberculin . 
testing and the assessment of "availability of food in the 
home* Tuberculin testing was to take place the end of > 
March, shprt]>y after the site visit. Availability of f ood ^' 
was not assessed becauBe the site maintains a non-intervention 
policy in this area, as they aonsider this assessment an 
invasidn of privacy. Upon request, assistance is given and 
steps are t^ken to provide the family with special help in 
budgeting, buying and consumer information. 

Training . IRI ratings for the training component at this 
site were very high in ali aspas. Scheduled training, for , 
teachers ,/ PDC staff, Coilncil members and parents , trainitig for 
parents to participate in this school^ and bilingual bttrflltural/ 
multicultural training received slightly lower ratings than the 
others , _ | 

Comprehensive training is planned and, implemented at 
this site in all component areas:. ^ where ratings were slightly . 
lower it waV due to attendance either on the part of teachers ^ ; 
or parents. In the case of bilingual bicultural/mul ticul tural 
component training, teacher attendance was only moderate with ^ 
between 51 and 80% of Head Start and elementar^ teachers 
attending at least one training session. Since teacher attendance 
was high in other training areas, PDC staff thought it was due 
to the bilingual biculturaiymulticultural program being in only 
one j school and not a high priority for* all teachers. Parent , 
attfndance at training sessions for participating in school 
activities was only moderately high with elementary parents 




attending mtore often than Head /Start parents. Although^ 
!nanv training sessions were held for exchange of infor- ' 
mation and discussion between PDC staff, teachers^ 
parents and Council members, only 51-'80%iof Head Start 
parents ^'attended at least one session witfi less than 10 
attending all sessions, . Almost all elementary parents 
attended at least one session and between 10 and 15 attended 
tall sessions., . It should be pointed out that because so , 
many training sessions were held for parents it vas virtually 
impossible for apparent to attend all or almost ail of them. 
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ThB Florida Sitfe 



NOTE: ^Florida was the first site ijiaited during t1ie 197? 

fdata Qolleation, Sinae at that tirne 0MB forme alearanae was 
Bxpeated m&^ment^rityj . a^ data aolleation 

aativities oaaurred during '-i^^-^hne^week site visit, Beaause 
alearanae did not aome ^ this^waf- the only site where a >§ample 
of FDC teaahers was interviewed^ th0 on^^^site to whic^a{ ' ', 
Qompl^te 'team of four site visitors was sent /and \thei^dn^ 
site at whiah almas^' alt IRI saales aould be aorpple^ed. ■ Conse^ 

^ quently ^ . the implementation, ratings for Florida dii^ not direatly 
Qomparah^^ to those from other siteq. - ■ - ' , \ 

' The Florida PDf! program achieyed genetaCly moderate levels r 
of implementation/ although there was som^#^agiation between ' 
eomponents, implementation ratings wera Ipwter in administration^ 
and parent . involvent'ent , two areas that "appeir^o be most affected 
by local circumstances, .Because Florida PDC , serves . migrant 
.j^hildren^ participating families generally^ move away fi^m .the 
area from .May, t6 October. This situation creates , a spe,dj:fei 
challenge to PDC in the ^rea oi parent involvement, but.'pDC 
staff recpgni^e this challenge and are committed to helping' 
migrant children make*"a smooth transition from Head Start into 
the elementary schools, . , 

Another key characteristic of ,th4 Ffo^rida program is 
its- attempt to implement a s^^gle ^coordinated program in two 
separate communities. Even though the Head Start programs 
operate under the same grantee, having to work with, two 
different school .systems and two sets of community agencies 
creates administ^ra'tive problems that have had to be overcome 
during the planningVand start=up periold. This situation ' - 
may account for the relati^^y low^^ratings in administration, 
particularly in subcomponentss. relating to operation of the ^ 
PDC Council and administrative training ;^ meetings are ^simply 
more difficult to arrange, 

h third important factor that has af f ect^ed- im pl- ^ entation 
in Florida is staff turnover. In the first ^two years of \th© jf 
program there was a change in PDC coordinator ^ developmentlll s 
support services coprdinator , and in chairpersons for seve^l 
of the, PDC. Coungil^ ^subcommittees . This turnover has somewhat 
slowed ^progress/ that ^^^^^ been made in completing some 

of tl%e administratioh requirements , 

r 
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Administ^iation. Three administration subcomponenti 



v^^^roGeived high;iMI\ ratings-^eBitablishing the PDC CounciX^ 
^ .'''operatirYg thef Cduncri^^ staff and assigning 

responsibilities flo^'^ oootfdiftatin^ the component areas* From 
July 1976 to Januar^^Hi977; the PDC^Council met only 'twice. 
' . At the first Coflncil^ meeting It was/ agreed ^that.the,v Gouncil . 
would meet every, other month, and that' wQxk-^grDUps and syb- 
committees, would meet when ^ecessar^vW/ develop activities, 
TheJEimited number df Council meetirig^.^^ife the basic reason 
for the low judgmental rating in the subcomponentv relating ^ ■ 

to the operation knd authority of the Council, There is ho " ^ 
regula^., system for PDC program communication, but cdmmunication 
^does oiatir ' through memo^^ telephpne conferences^ meetings, . 1^ 
etc. According, to the PDC coordinator training in Councir 
members' roles and , responsibilities and program awareness 
was conducted at the two Council meetings^ however, program 
" records do not indicate that training was the purpose of 
thesfe meetings . There .was aiso no training AnV^aiicy , and 
"y^cisijOJi making since it was not indicated ai'^a^'need in a . . 
May 1976 aissessmeii^u ^ ^; Thus , Implementation.^ w irated very 
low in this subcotn-poneht^tfrea* Finally ,,-.^lthdugtL theri . had ■. 
been some thought regarding th^ need to seek additional sources, 
of funding, , nothing concrete had been aCGbmplished in , this - - 
- regard, and it is- unlikely that PDC could continue in its 
present form if federal funds were no longer available. 

Education, Two education subcomponents were rated as 
highly implemented and two were rated low to moderate. The 
Florida site has been most successful in actually establishing 
a coordinated, PDC curriculum with its concomitant diagnostic 
and evaluative^ pystemr The, educational philosophies of the 
* C* Head Start and e j^ementary school programs are similar, in most 
* respects and the' curricula' that' have been implei^nted at each 
level satisfy the requirements of PDC, ^ CQmiAercial curriculum 
packages that. ape developmentally appropriate , emphasize basic 
skiMs, and include elementis to foster physical an^social-^ / ^ 
emotional growth have" been adopted and are being 'usi^d by - , . 
teachers (apparently ^to their satiiSf action) at both^ dhe Head 
^ Start and elementary leve^ls. It appears, however, th^t tKe 
pbC progritm actually^had only a minor role iru the process of, 
selecting a_nd adopting these packages . Th^ Bridge-to^Reading 
system was^selected by the Head Start grantee for use throughout^ 
the program, and the SysteTivatic Approach to Rea^i^ng instruction 
- (SARI) used at the elententary level is a county-wide curriculum 



iln their comments on'^thia r^grt, local PDC 'itaf€ also, Adlcated^^^ 
that 9^% of the GDuncil members alreridy had experiferice in . 
policy and decision making. ' - ^ . . ^ 
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adppted in response to a state mandate. Built inipvtheBq 
. purricuJ-um material^ are procedures for diagnos,ihg the ^ .^^f 
\^ developmental levels of Children and' plannii^g appropf iaiQ . ^ i; 
learriing activities / The PDC program did ^my a rdlb in^ 
adopting the Carolina Profile and Portaguide" to suppl^ement 
the diigno8tia--prescri^tive materials at the Head Start level. 

- The high ratings on these two ^ subcomponents may^' ironi^ 

callyr account for the 'tow ratings on/ the other two/educatibn 
subaQmponents--ongoing /^^f inement of , the educational appro'^ch 
and communication betWeisri H^ Start and elementary school - 
staffs. The prime ^^hi^ltfj; for discussion of the curricului|^ 
was a large worksho^Hi^d^ri November and attended by prac^ 
tically 'everyone. concetrtiawith^ PDC (teachers^ parents, staff 
and administrators)^, piscussions of the curriculum were held, 
and some refinements in its implementation were made (e.g., 
an exceptional children's center at one elementary school 
decided to begin using the Portaguide since it was being lased 
'in Head Start). The overall 'rating for thisf subcomponent 
was low, howeve~r, since discussions were somewhat ^sporadic,, 
did not seem to be^ really ongoing; and only invoiv<|d--^a^ small 
percentage of parents and teachers Most peppl^ *l)iterviSwed" 
^s^eemed to feel that the curripuluml was set and 'that "refine— 
ments-' would ^ include only^the usual adaptations for. ^dividual 
classrooms. . : 

With ^respect to communication and coordination between 
the Head Start aiid elementary school staff s , the November 
workghop was the only formal opportunity for a meeting, and 
teachers from one of the' communities, did . np.t attetid, . Hfead \ 
Start teachers appeared to, know more rflDout PD'C^fictivities 
^ .yian elementary school teachers. . 

Services for bilingual bicultural and/or multicultural , 
. children . The low to moderate ratings f in ^ the. subcomponents 
"^■^of thiararea are primprrily a function of prograrn emphasis. 
There'were nd biliagual children at the Head Start level and 
^>^'^very f^Wi .at the elementary level. Services Jbhat were deemed 
^necessary ^ however, were 'coordinated feffectively and the - 
•program (that is,/ at the elementary ^leyel) appealed to' be 
meetlji^ the needs (&f 4ts bilingual children. Multicultural' 
, aC'tivities, however, Sid not ^^ear to be M high priority 
among persons interviewed. ^ Ma^rial selected 
for use in classroom^ , . and some^^ training f^r sensitizing 
,j^taff|to the needs of mjalticult^ural children was held, but 
^''^h^se sessions were attte^ed^.-g^marily by Hea^ < 



^ Services- for handicapped children ;^ 'Within this componerit, 
Florida has been most successful in^^deyelopiRg a coordinated^Kj^ 
program of services for "handicapped children and in operating' 
th^t program. PDC received low ratings, however^ in providing 
training for staff and volunteers to work with handicapped 
children and in -parent involvement in the program for handi- 
capped children. Two schooj. personnel coordinate services 
fior^ handicapped children, qommunlty resource's Jtave been , tapped^ 
/amd-^aa\annual survey determines the kinds of services that^** ^'^* 
wlii Be required, the presenqe pf^a center for exceptional^ 
childr.en at Qne of the elementary . schopls hai^h#,lped PDC ^ 
in this component since*^ that , center ' s^- stfaff and resources 
can help; provide the type of fe;rvi^toes outlined by th^ PDC 
Guidelines. , . 



^It-hbugh training for /teapli^rJ, staff and volunteers in 
understanding parti.cular h^nSlG^pplLng conditions and in wq^iiig_- 
with haWdicapped children Was helS^ a very small percentaigffe^. /"^^^^^ 
of :Head start and elementary school teaGhers participated. 
Thus, although training was judged effective by those parti- 
cipating, the overall intensity of implementation activities 
in this "subcomponent was judged to be low. *Rarentt invfclvement , 
was a.lsp low up to the time of the site visit/both in terms 
of parent input into planning appropriate educational aativities 
for their handicapped chiidren and in terms of participation 
in the classroom. Some, parents ^.e.^ less than 50%) have 
visaed classrooms and participated in 'a training workshop,, 
-•- . ' ' ' n ' ■ ' , ^ . . , 

Parent involvement . As mentioned in the :^ntroduction ^ 
parent involvsment" has been a special challenge to the Florida 
pqc staff because of the separate communities and the employ- 
ment patterns of mdst Head Start parents. In spite o# the 
genera^lly low ratings in this area,, it shoul4' be noted that 
.parent involyemept has increased over 'previous y#t.rs. This - , 
perceived improvement may 'account ^or tiie fact that the site, 
visit team rated parent involvement in classrooms higher on^ 
the judgmental scale .than the object^e IRI items Indicatedj, 
in absolute terms ^ however the perctotage^.ofi Hea4^; &fcart and 
elementary school parents who participate dn '.clase;poom ^ctivi^^> 
ies is still small, and so the objective ratings are lower. 



In Novembar, parent consultants (who serve as paid staff 
for eight hout^s per w.eek) were selected to help*^ get "dther 
parents involved in the procTram. Although . this may turn out 
to^^be a useful strategy it had no^- hate time to\ take effect 
at the time of .the site v^isit. C'^aren.^B are members of the 
PDC Council (in fact, the assistant chairperson is a parent) 

■ - 



and .^the^^attend^ meetings. The PDC coordinator perceived 
parents ' contributiqns tc^ decision making^^as moderate to 
majors hut there was -hqt much indication that their role was v 
actually more than minor. Wha^t- involvfeme^^ of parents there 
h«s b^eh, has been chiefly at^the Head Start level^ 

Developmental pupport services . The support services ' ; 
subcomponents were" rated fairly high in Florida, Thff^'-imrsL ^' 
coordinated support services program with some joint. Head 
Start-eleineniary ^school/ programming* ^ Although there has been- 
turnover in the coprdinrf€6tf -fot 'this "^com^^ the, work of 

the two outreach abides , the Htead Start health coordinator 
and school- nurses^^ in. conjunctipn with the help of the PDC 
fcpordinator , has be#n sufficient to maintain the planrting^ 
record-keeping system^ and services needed- in this area. 

^ - 1- - - . . ■ ■ " 

Training, *' .-Jmplemerttatioii of the seven subcompdhents 
relajted " to training ranged from wery'iow (training for parents 
in widr^i^ng wi^h their own ^children) to relatively high (training 
ttf sensi'tize Italrf ttf"heed&^-o bilingual bicultural and/or 
multicultural children)- Overall^ a lot of meetings ter work- 
shops have been held at which training activities have been 
conducted^ ahd most of *the topics required^ by the Gw-delines 
have -been discussed or presented. Attendance py the varicnas ^ 
groups involved in PDC , ^ however , has not. b^j/extensive . For 
example / meetings have been held for the pappose '.of training 
parents for participating in' Head Start or schopl^classrooms ; 
few parents have actually received this training (this Js 
consistent with the problems of parent involvement mentioned' ^"^ "^ 
above) • Traifiing has been more ''complete^ ^and atten^da^^oe has 
been greater , -for^.^ead atart teachir^vsta^f I ^.n for elementary^ 
schooltfrfachers • At the time of the^site /isi , PDC was- >^ 
still^tryirig to confront the probleji of cre^^ .ig greater 
ihvo4.vfmejj^ and participation by the elementary school staff. ^ 
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The Iowa Site 



The. raanifastation o£ the%Early Childhood ^^ool approach 
io PDC at Iowa ;is much different firoin those at ^h^r ECS 
jites- Both Head Start and elementary school clasBes are =, , 
h^pused ^in ^-^b same building, but administration of the two 
programs is .quit,e separate/ The Head Start director is _ * 
loaated in^ the district offices away from the school and 
administers the preschool program from there. The PDC 
CQo'rdinator has^ the status of vice^ principal of the elep- 
mentary school and has authority over the elementary, schpol ^ 
teachers^ but little authority over Head. Start; teaahers ^ 
Thus t f or^ example , for the most part ^Head Start and' ele^ 
mentary teachers a^f^pnd separate trainina sessions and 
training records iniM^cate that only one workshop was attended 
by" both- Head Start and, elementary teachers,^ This dua.l 
administration and supervision is reflected in the IRI 
ratings for the site* ' _ -.^ ^ ^ 

. Despite thfese/dif f iculties , the^rafeings indicate ^ ' 
significant impletnentatioh in severa^ component areas ^ most 
notably education and dev,elopmental support services .^"^ • 
Efforts in the; former area have been a^.focus for th% site 
and have been facilitated by -active Support from the elemeptiry 
school ^incipal and by ^the PDC coordinator ' s ow^ extensive 
backgroii'hd in*educatior^;f^'nd cu^riquliim d^^klopqient , Imple- 
fnentation in ^.eve^lopmerftal' support^^etvices has been^ aided 
bx^the presence of ^a fiill'-time school ,qarse Charged with ,4 
implementation of tKis component at the elementary level and 
by the array of local agencijes and resources available to the 
program, ^ ' _ , _ 



- Administration . As shown -in the IRI graphs, three of 
J|Tie administration subcomponents-^-eptablishment and operation / 
'of the PDC. CQuncil and* the search for additfipnal.^ f undsr-received 
faik-ly high objective IRI ratings while the subcomponent 
related to training fpr Council members received the lowest* . ■ 

^Judgmental ratings were generally lower than the objective* ^ 

The Iowa PDC Council serves' primarily as a^n advisory 
and decision^making body in the areas of budget, personnel ^ 
and program development. Specific prdgrkm development 
activities are the responsibility of the five component 
committees which, in tur^ ^ make recommendations to the Council, 
Each Council member is a member of at least one component committee 



^ The* PDC cobrdinator' indicated in her review of this 
section that the two Head Sta^rt teachers wciirp enrolled 
in a staff d-evelopment course^ that took^lace .in Spriing *" 
1977 after the site visit.. , [■[ ^ i 




The somewhat lower judgmental ratings for first. • ^ 

subGomponent reflect tee uneven participation bKpfhe - ',">-:^^J 
different groups represented on the Council' 1el3^erita^y>" 
school representatives have ^major involvement in decisions 
while thpse from Head Starts, the community , and the Board 
of Education play only a minor* to moderat^e^ xQlmY. T^t€^ <' 
.similarly depressed judgmental rating for^- Wife ^fecond ^ ^ 

subcdmponent was based on the^f act that cor^unications" 
' be t>/een Council representatives and their .constituencies - 
were only mpderatelj^ effective. , 

; Although implementation responsibilities. in each con^bnent 
area have been assigned to specific individuals ^(thua the rela^ 
^ tiVgly high objective rating' for the third subcomppnejit)^, the 
judgmental ^ratings in this area were Uower because the PDG 
coordinator ^has personally assumed responsibility for four com- ' 
ponents (education, administration, training and parent involve- 
ment-) . According to the coordinator, this concentration of 
responsibility has hindered^ implementation, especially of the 
- parent involvement component;. , ' ^ 

Vwith respect to the s^ffing subcompOTient, a state 
/has' 'Been ^contacted and approved furids to support a par^ 
; dination position Murihg^^the 19.77-78 school year,-^and 
coordinatoir has attempted to obtain .some on-^the-'job tra! 
(PETA) positions for the next school year (thus the high objec- 
tive' ratings in\the areas of staffing and additional funding). . 

'\ The low ratings in the area of Council training is^ 
accounted for by the PDC cbordinato|' s belief that Council 
members have received trairiin^ in program goals, Objectives, 
^ and philosophy over thevpast two years and that this training 
was necessary" only for the two new Council memb&rs (who received 
it)* > One session in decision and policy making has been con- 
ducted forer an Council menders ,^ 

Education . PDC at this sita has selected a coordinated and 
" compatible curriculum with accompanying di agnostic systems. Both 
the curriculum and diagnostic systems are well^implemented/ (see 
IRI ratings) with teachers using the diagnostic system to match 
c:hi Idrcn with an indi vidueil i zoii oducntional prociranu The two 
uduciLxun Huijcuiupunon Lh dualiny witii the Uuad iJtiart-oiuiuentary 
sciiool conununication system and curi^iculum diacussions were rated 
lower because of ^,the lack of^ active Head Start involvement in 

' \ ' I . . ■ 
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The PDC curriculum was adapted by PDC . teachers from 
four curricula (Wa^pan, Dale Avenue, d^RI , And lOX^^a ^ 
curriculum related to attitudes and emptions) , The 
y resultant curriculum utilizes, an individualized approach 
/ ^ to'^learning and, with the exception of some^ elements dealing 
* with' attitudes , has been implemented in all He,ad Start and . 
elenietitary school claases * Each of the four curricula has 
an accompanying . Evaluative system which is. designed to 
pinpoint the developmental level of each child so that each 
child can be placed into the PDC curriculum at the appropriate 
instructional level , In addition,, a set of performanc^^^''/^ 
' objectives is incorporated into the PDC curriculum whi&l^ 
provides ^f or an ongoing assessment of children ' s skills i 
^- * ..,A11 PDC children have *been assessed and appropriately 
. / placied into the curriculum using the diagnostic system. 

, . _ The lack of Head Start teache(r involvement in PDC (which. 

affects the implementation of othe^^components as well) seems 
to stem from a lack of clearly defined iine4 of authority* . 
The two Head Start teachers^ are supervipefl ty the Head start 
director. The PDC coordinator repo^rted tha^p-one PDC-paid 
Head Start teacher attended all meetings, and th^ other . ^ 

served on the Couhcdl^nd attended meetings. Program records 
indicate that the two groups of teachers have met twice for 
training or to eKchange information related to curriculurat^ 
matters. A PDC , newsletter is also published monthly and 
distributed to all teachers. * 

- Services for bilingual bicultural and/or multicultural 
children . This component has received little attentior^ f rom 
the PDC staff ^for several r arsons "Tiirst , there are relatively 
few multicultural children in PDC classes. Second, since all 
textbooks used in the clagsrooms have multicultural emphases^ 
staff members feel that children are in daily contact with 
multicultural materials*. Third, PDC staff member^ feal that 
the special needs of multi^cultUiral children ^re being jmet , 
^ through the existing develop^^^tal support services acreening . 
and service delivery procedures. ^Finally, the"^ distoact has 
scheduled and conducted ^iptrict-wide training 'for/teacheirs to 
conform with, its desegrega/tlon plan. = ^ " - 



IRI ratings for aU^but the first subcortiponeTit reflect 
thia. lack O.f empha^p-. V? T^he high objective rating, for the 
first subcbm|)onen^ref /lects a single item (concerning the 
coordination of serviaes) ; others^ could not be rated because 
teachers and parents wipre not interviewed on the site visit. 



2;;,; 
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Seryices for handicapped children^ The subcomponent&i 
relating to the' coordination and provision of services 
and parent involvement all received ^high IRI ratinqs. The 
:low abjective and judgment.al ratings on the third subcom- 
ponent and the lower judgmental rating for parent involvement 
all reflect the lack of training for staff and parents in 
how to meet the> specialized needs of handicapped children, 
Acco^^ding to PDC staff, formal traini^ for these groups 
has not been provided because of the small number of handi- 
capped PDC children! Title I._specialists and other resource 
staff do provide informal training, however', ^ 

The nurses at the Head Start and elamentary school^^ ^ 
levels are responsible for the implementation of this 
component. JU^&i^eHtry into PDC each chil.d receives a physical' 
exam. Te't^Br^Bservation^. are . t reliefi upon for detecting 
learning, sWtfeh/ and physical impairments. ^ 
■" 'A. 

: All PDC handicapped children, except those with 
chronic disruptive behavior, are based in regular classrooms. 
A learning center utilizes a behavior modification approach 
for those elementary level children who present chronic _ - 
disciplinary problems. Handicapped and learning disabled 
Head Start children receive special services within their 
classrooms^ while handicapped anS learning disabled children 
at the elementary level spend about one-half hour per day 
in a learning center with a resource ^teacher . The curric- 
ulum provides for an ongoing assessment' of all school children. 
Community resources and school district funds have been 
identified and utilized to meet thfe needs of learning disabled , 
and handicapped children, . 

All parents of handicapped^ children have visited tiieir 
child's classroom either to observe or volunteer their 
services, and conferences and home visits have been conducted 
with all parents of handicapped children, 'parent participation 
is encourage^, and during home visits and parent-^teacher 
conferences teachers solicit parent input regarding classroom 
activities while at the same time giving parents activity 
ideas they can do at home , with their child, 

' U\ijnMiL invo LvtMUoiU - Acuovdina to the PDC coordinator,^, 

i.hv I lVf~TnitjlornFn F^Fi lovols nf this componont are rplatlvGly 

low bucausK it hasn't received the attention it should. She 

has bnen^ rns^ponf^ ibl cc* for this component as well as^hrec^ 

othors and *ha^ n^ot bnen able to devota the time necessary 

to fully deveiop a parent program. State funds for /a parent'- 

coordl nator^^-^^s i tion have been approved for the coming school 
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-yekr.' .Despite this lack of direction ,i though, ^ parent involve-^ 
ment 'has incVfeased substantially over what dt was "three years 
ago , ana thus' th^hi^h" judgmental rating f or ^the first sub- 
component, 'Rat('ings for the second and third subcomponents 
are Only moderate,. (Overall program' decision making is con= 
.ce^jfatfed in the h^ds of fthe PDC coordinator; parents do not 
plJLy-ft .ma jor role , ) HowevW/ parents plan nearly all of the 
parent invoivement activities based on the proposal. 

Parents participate in the school as Council members 
and as- c las and lunchroom volunteers . Parents also 
attend worksj^ps and classes and are involved in parent 
groups. The n^e-school liaison workers have arranged 
bimonthly coffee^ clubs which meet in parents'' homes so that 
parents j*rho are nasitant about getting involved in school 
activities can learn about PDC, About 85% of Head Start 
and elem&ntary parents attended at least one non-straining 
event* ApproKim^ely 25% of Head Start parents 'and *1% of 
elementary parents attended at least one training aa^tivity. 



Developmental support services , . The generally high 
objective and judgmental ratings for this component can be 
attributed to the range of resources available in the 
doiranunity 3PrM to the .presence of a full-time nurse in^the 
school;, only in the area of assessment is the rating at all 
low;. Screening and diagnostic assessments of children at 
the Head 'Start and kindergartan levels, are done in vision^ 
growth ^ hearing^ speech^ nutrition^ dental and medical 
health needs^ At the time of the site visit 80% of PDC 
children' had^xeceived 1976-77 assessments in nutrition, 
medical/' dentBl , [vision developmental history^ immunization^ 
and social sQrvic%a, 

The 'low objective rating for assessment 'reflects the lack^pf, 
a formal -system for coordinating screening and diagnostic assess-- 
ments kt the Head Start and elementary levels, Al'though this 
does result in some duplication of efforts , overall implementa-" 
; tion f or4the "^subcompdnent was judged to be somewhat ^higher than 
the objective ratings indicate. 

Children who are. in need of social ' services are, referred 
either to a school support staff member or, a community^ agency* 
Most children needing ^ follow-=up medical and nutritional ser-^ \ 
vicei had received them^ but few of the children needing follow^ 
up in dental, mental health, and immunization services had / 
received them at the time of the site visit (thus the lower 
Qudgmental ratings' for 'the third subcomponent) * ■ 

' ■■■ '^y ' 

Parents, teachers and children have be^ provided with 
information on support services and health education* One; 
teacher training session had been held and parents were provided 
wi\h a comprehensive li'st of 'community resources* ^ >^ 




Training . The generally low objective and judgmental 
-IRI ratings in this araa reflect the lack of p?i©rity given 
to specific areas by the PDC staff and the fact that the 
majority of the teacher traininq afcMVities are conducted 
separately for Head Start and- elementary teachers. As . 
mentioned previously, training in PDC concep.ts^ and ideas 
received relatively low attentipn because p2:ienta.€ion 
activitifes^ave taken place durin^f the firlt^ two program 
years and the PDC staff felt tha^ the schooX staff was 
already familiar with them. Low priority has also been 
given to staff training in th#^ multicultu:cal and handicapped 
components primarily because the PDC . coordinator feels the 
small percentage of PDC multicultural and handicapped 
children does not warrant such training* Also^ as part 
of the school district desegregation plan, 'multicultural 
activities are planne^ for distriot staff which PDC elementary 
teachers are required^ to attend* ' ; \r\ 



Teacher trainjfng in child growHh and development has 
concentrated on methods of individualising instruction but, 
again^ has been ^ttended only by elementary school PDC 
teachers* Both/Head Start and elementary schoql tGachers 
have attended ^he one session focusing on how to work with 
parent vblunteers . ' 

Involvement of parents at both the Head start and ele- 
mentary levels in classroom training and child growth and 
development classes has been loW^ with about ten parents 
involved. Two training sessions have been held for parent^ 
volunteers and on-the-job training is provided by classroom 
teachers* According to the project staffs the low parent 
involvement in training is attributable to the lack of a 
full^lme parent coordinator* ' - 
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The Maryland Site - 

The Head St'art and eleme^^'ary school programs in 
Maryland are housed in one school building* Nevertheless, 
implementation of administration ''component activities was 
rated only low to moderate because of minimal* training . . 
. f or PDC bouncil members and^PDC staff and minimal Head Start 
participation in the Council. The highest'-rated components 
appear to be those areas the program facuse| on^ bilingual/ 
multicultural^ education, and developmental support services. 

The bilingual/multicultural focus is largely due^ to the 
composition of the school population—over half the. student 
body is black and/or dominapt in a language other than 
English. A PDC multicultural curriculum guide is used at 
all levels in con junction with a, district'-wide curriculum, 
resulting in high education component ratings also. 

In the support services area, the school nurse and the- 
DSS coordinator have been energetic in assuring that all 
children have complete medical check-ups and receive all 
necessary treatment. The site is richly endowed with social 
service agencies that greatly facilitate work in this 
component, /^"^"^^X 

, Other PDC components have been given Lower priority. 
The /parent involvement .component suffered firom lack of a^ 
coordinator for three months in the'^all. jThe program hks 
been improving, however, since ih January a very enthusiastic 
person was hired for'* the position. The component is a 
difficult one to organize because the population served by 
the school has a high percentage of single forking mothers 
who h ave little time for school functions . The handicapped 
component was given little attention (except through developr 
mental support services) because the school has no seriously 
handicapped children. Training^ particularly for- PDC Council 
members, has also been accorded lower priority than other 
PDC activities. 

The project has been greatly affected this year by the 
reorganization of lines of authority connecting the school 
administration with the PDC Council and teaching ^staff , 
Apparently/Because of general dissatisfaction among teachers 
with the way PDC was being implemented in the school^ the 
principal has taken over the responsibilities of the PDC 



coordinator* The coordinator and the .Council now have^v = 
advisory, not decision making, roles. ^ The, reorganization 
affected n^t only the role definitions of the administrators j' 
it also resulted, in' a great deal of additional work which 
affected, tile extent of implementation in certain components* 

Administration . The IRI ratings ,in this area show , . - 

moderatq levels of implementation except for low. jr^ings 
in the training subcomponent. ^ The Council does meet 
regularly and Co;uncil busiriessX(e .g, , making recommendations,; 
helping write proposals/ interviewing job . appliGants^ updating 
by-laws) is communicated to teachers and parents ^^through 
meetings^ newsletters and notices,**. % 




Judgmental ratings for the subqomponent on. establisl 
the PDC Council were^ substantially lower than objective 
ratings because of mihifnal efforts to recruit a Head Start 
parent for the Council this year and the lack of represen'^ 
tation of the school board on the Council. The sporadic . 
atjiendance of Head Start teaqhets .also suggests minimal Head 
Start involvement on the Councii, H Moreover^ with the reorgani- 
zation of the PDC program (most notably the transfer of Pbfi 
administrative* authority from the PDC coordinator to the 
school principal), the Council's role has become advisory 
rather than decision making,'^ ihe first three rnonths of 
Council meetings were entirely devoted to uti§ reorganization 
plan and redefining the Council's role; as a result^ few^ 
training actiy/ities took place. The judgmental rating for . 
the subcomponent on training for BDC...staff and .Council members 
was. lower than the objective . rating because, although PDC 
goals and organization were -^Tscugsed at some general staff 
meetings, there. was no training specific to these issues for 
PDC program staff. / ^ ; . . 

. ' . ' ^ i .... I 



^According to the school principal, the^ cQunity public schoal 
system never delegated ultimate' decision making responsi^ ,^ 
bility for the school program to the CounGil nor the 
coordinator. The Council has always Been a'n advisory 
body, and this role ^v^^as again clarified in October and 
November '19 7 - ' ^ ^ , _ 

^In u letter responding to this report the 'i^incipal'^ \ \ 
differed with this description, i^lie countered th^^he 

- PDC Council "is a decision making body, Thop€d^cisions^ 
are advisory to the principal and havei been implemented. 
There is no insta'nce where a decision made by the PDC 
Council was not incorporated into the school program," 
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, > E^ucatiQn > The high IRI ratings indicate that a 
^ PpO curriculum and diagnostic *system iX being well .imple- 
mented and that there is a high level of communication 
between the Head 3tart and elementary school staff* The 
rating pertaining to the ongoing. discussion ^ and refinement 
of the PDC curriculum is slightly lower because df minor 
ijivolvenrent Of parents and none by teacher aides. Judgmental 
ratings for ^his subcomponent are nonetheless high*because 
the r#st of the school staff has been actively' involved 
in. the creation of the murticultural curriculum ^nd related 
hai^dbook, and all PDC teachers^ ndw meet weekly discuss 
educational^ issues * (^In addition ^to these joint teacher 
rt^aetings y info:^al\^^6mmunication occurs among , staff ^ 'and 
an ' education'^rel&tteM^" newsletter is distributed biweekly . . 

Similar educatiofial/approaches--structured ^ teacher f ^ 
initiated^ individualized^ ^nstruction^-^a^e used at both . the 
Head Start and elementary school levels^ and' all P0C*^teache*rs 
use/ the multicultural curriculum which is integrated with^ 
•the county-mandated curriculum. Teacher-developed ^ criterion^ ^ 
referenced tesis Comprise the diagnostic system used, to rate 
each child in 'the various subject areas, - In addition^ the 
diagnostic/prescriptive teacher ^ " ESOL teacher^ speech clindcians 
and reading, teacher a^sist'^lassroora teachers in matching k 
children with specific educatiohal programsb'' . 

' ^S^er\rlces for bilingual bi^cultural and/or multicultural 
children . As mentioned above^ the PDC school lias a high 
proportion of multicultural children whose parents are consciouf 
of their . backgrounds /.and want to preserva aspects of them , 
^s a result^ the pDp ^'J^aff funneled their energies into the 
developmecit of a muf ticultural curriculum. Thus ^ this ^ 
component shows a high level of implem'entation.r^ except in 
the area o£, multicultural parent involvement . 



' Two teacher .workshops have focused specif ically on 
multicultural education , . and staf f members produced the 
Multicultural Curriculum HandbooHrsthat all- p6C teachers are ^ 
usj.ng, ■ Also^ ^issues ^elated to. multicultural 'mattes "come 
up at the weekly teaser meetings. The multicultural 
curriculum is an - integral part of all classrooms^ and^ as 
such,* children are" exposed to multicultural materials^ 
activities, and ^resource persons, 

^ Although parents have bedn ^invited to the various, multi- 
(^ulturai activities and some have volunteered in th^ classrooms 
the tpl, rating . indidates only moderate parental rjesponse 
over&i^', Ag^in, this . may^v.infcrease und^ar the new parent''" 
coordinatbr. ^ \ . /" ^ ' ^ 
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. Services for handicapped children .^ The in\fol vement 
of parents of" handicapped chridxen and. th% p^'ovision of 
services for handicapped children received high ^objective 
and judgmental 'iRl ratings/ but training activities recfived * . 
a low. rating. The staff considers few of the PDC children 
to be handicapped and thos^ identified such do receive 
special ^assistance from r^ource staff. One training^ 
ses'sion Eor classroom teachers has taken place* 

Parent involvement 'was rated^ high because parents of 
handicapped children are invited to staff sessions^^during 
which their child is discussed, and in'dividual conf erehpes . ^ 
are arranged with the parents of ^each child identified '^s'"^ ^ 
having a specia.l ^probl,em. Also parents were apparently , 
effective in '*bduntering ' teacher requests for a segregated 
special education 'classroom the school. As mentioned 
previously^ severely handicapped children attend a special, 
.school,,' and ^children with speech^ psychofl^ogical , and/or/ 
medical problems get' attention from the school resource 
staff or from outside agencies if necessary. 

Parent involvement . Low\l,RI ratings reflect the facts \ 
that paren^^ participation in most PDC activities is low/ ^ \J 
that there is little coordination between the parent programs 
of the Head Star^ and elementary ^levels , and that ttre proaram 
was without a parent coordinator for a considerabla time 
this year, /Judgmem-al ratings on the first subcomponent are 
^lo\ler tha;i the^ ob^ctive , ratings because of obvious dissatis- . 
faction on the part of several^ interviewees with the previous 
parent involvement coordinator . However^. 'the .new parent 
coordinator i's enthusiastic about PDC and imprementation 
levels may change under her leadership. She is working hard 
on strategies to encourage^paren ts ^ including single working 
parents, to. become involved in school functions. 

?he, subcomponent on " classTroom involvement receive_^ low 
objective ratings, but thf. moderate juagmental rating is 
due to the fact that, the ^ administration and' project staff 
value parent volunteering. The volunteer attendance sheets ; ..^ 
revealed that a number of parentrf^ work in classrooms quite 
often Tfte 'judgmental rating .also reflects consideration of 
the fact that ' niany. mothers are wage-earners and therefore 
car^nbt volunteer* . ' # . ^ ^ , ' ' \ . 



Developmenta l, csuppor tf v^ervides . ' ./This ,component= ^shows 
the highest art^^ost consistent objective and subjective IRI 
sratings.- These .ratings ire account-£d for by the rich' supply 
of* community support, .service resourc^l^s and the coordinating' ^ 
<^id itres qf- tha^f^^chool nurse and the support services coor-- 
drhator ^in 'screen ing^'-afrd, arranging for such services . All 
PDC children have been scronned and diaqnoscd, those needing 
follow-up 'services have been re'fecsed^ and parents^ teachers , 
and students have been informed of: the available resources 
and about health education in qienei^al. ■ » . 
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Training Implementation ratings for this porrtponent 
vary greatly from subcomponent "to subcomponent^, training in 
the multicultural area is stressed while little emphasis 
^As given tp training^ for Council members, project staffs 
or parents* There is also little training for teachers in 
working with handicapped children. Two multicultural education 
'Workshops have been held (using outside consultants), , and 
teachers have been continually involved in developing ±he 
curriculum. However, training fo^ Council members and ^for 
parents in decision making hasn*t- taken, place. .. The low level 
of emphasis is in part accounted for by the'^ lack Of ap parent 
coordinator during the first three months of this year. Also,, 
although adfninistrators indicatipd that they value input from 
parents, they do not view jEhem or ^the Council ab thp ultimate 
decision makers in PDC matters* ,*As indicated earlier , training 
in working with handicapped children has been given reratively 
low. priority because ,so few of the PDC children are considered 
handicapped by the staff. ^^Severely handicapped children 
attend a special sc)iool, and^ although children wi6h special , 
problems arfe placed in regular classrooms, they work with, 
resource teachers seve*r^ times a week. 

Judgmental and objective ratings are relatively cons^^stent 
except on the subcomponent related to parent training for 
school activities. The objective rating for that subcomponent 
may be a reflection of the 'f Set that attendance'' rpcords were 
not available' and many objective items could not be rated, 
Judginental^ ratings showed '-narrow" and ^ "low" imiplementation 
rather than "none" /because several training sessions for 
volunteers were in ^tact held. 
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The Michigan Sitp ■ - ' .J 

' • ~ ■■■ ^ ^ r ■ ' ^ : V / 

The Michigan site is - another unique manifestation of the 
Early Childhood Schools approach to BDC • Located in a - 
"Human Resource Center" that houses a number of special 
prograpis^ PDC is placed within an administrative f rameworJc _ 
unlike that found at ^ny other site. The Center director 
supervises the PDC coordinator^ three principals (for/ 
administration^ aurriculum and community relations) , and ^ ' 

the director of early childhood programs, who in turn 
supervises the Head Start director. The PDC coordinator 
assumes direct supervisory responsibilities over the PDC 
elementary school teaching^ staff and aides for programinatical 
concerns. Thus, like the Iowa program, .^the Head Start and ■ , 
elementary programs are housed in the same building, but 
administered separately, '^nlike that program, though, key 
Head Start administrative and support staff are iQcated right 
in the PDC schools. This proximity has made it possible for 
the PDC coordinator and Head Start director to establish the 
administrative contact necessary for program implementation. 
Communication between the two Levels was hampered somewjiat 
during the f ir^st program year by. the physical separation of 
the PDC Head Start and -elementary classes in oppos|.te wing§ 
of the building, but for Pfogra'm Year 111 the^ classes have ^ 
been relocated and^now share the same wing. The effect of ^ * 
.this mo\^ can be seen in the irrtplementation ratings that 
relate to Head Start^elementary communicatigh and coordination. 

Because the" Center has had a long history of innovative 
educational programs, many of the Guideline elements^^ were 
already in operation prior to PDC.^^ The transition to PDC 
has therefore been relatively smooth. An opeh-f ramework 
educational approach that employs a diagnostic and evaluative 
system and individualized instruction was already in place 
long before the program, as was an extensive support services ^ 
system. PDC has been able to build upon these basic programs 
and refine them to meet ^ts owh nfeeds , ' 

' ■ ' \ ' , 

Administration . The administrative component shows high 
ratings of Implementation in all areas except in the subcomponent 
related to seeking adddtional funds* PDp staff and^ Council 
members are well versed in program goals ^ guideline's and, 
philosophy, and are not only kept abreast of all issues related 
to the program but serve -as monitors^ of ^program^ implementation . 
The PDC<" coordinator believes in frequent communication a^d ^ 
feedback among thev^v^arious groups represented on the Council 
and makes use of weekly meetings, bulletins and announcements 
to facilitate this communication. 
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isponsib'ili ty for individual -component implementation 
re'sts with eiihet, a PDC staff member or a school staff 
pGrson. / The PDC' icoordinator/ is responsible for the 
administrative and training segment of\ the program, while -y-^ 
the parent involvement and support services coordinators 
are responsible for their respective components. Individual^ 
classroom teachers are respohsible f or other progf'am 
components (although they work closely with the PDC, coordihator) 
and are given release time (as needed) to work on their 
components. ^ ' ^ 

: The majority of PDC staff effort has been dirdgted at 
j^^ ugxam operations, and , as a result! seeking and securing 
^ litional funding has not been exprored ebctensively , However^ 
the program was able to secure $5,000^ in additional funds 
for Program Year IV* Only in the area of support services f 
lhas there been active soliciting for funds ^ services and 
jnaterialS/ and this has proved very successful. Since, the 
PDC school has a wealth of , supportive service programs, staff 
believe that many aspects^ of PDC wou^ld be continued if PDC 



funding were' to cease. 



Education . Implementation ' ratings for the education 
■component ^reflect the fact that most of the pre^PDC education 
approach and curriculum was maintained (and thus familiar to 
teachers). The IRI shows high objective ratings in. the areas 
of Head Start^elementary school coordination/communication^ the 
development/selection of a ^ coordinated and compatible' curriculum, 
and th^^ use of a diagnostic system. The objective rating in 
the area o'f' ongoingr discussion and refinement of curriculum 
is somewhat lower, q^ut'- is still in the high moderate range. 
Judgmental ratings of implementation- were lower for all sub-- 
componpnts, a'l though still in the moderate rang^', ■ " 

For the ^ost part. Head Startiand elementary school goals' 
and objectiv'^s hr& very ' similar ' and reinforce ^one another. 
Last year CTre^^DC staff opted to keep the basic pre--PDC schools- 
wide curriculum (wh^ich closely matches the PDC goals and 
objectives)' and made alterations wher^ appropriate * Various 
curriculum committees were formed and^eetings have been 
held throughout this year for discussion and refinement of 
some gurriculum areas. Roughly 80'" of PDC teachers and 20%^ of , 
PDC parents have been involved in L=>iese meetings , On the 
average, administrators and paid aides from both levels have 
played^ a moderate role in these discussions;, 

# Communication and coordination between Head Start and 
elemGntary -school staff has increased grG^tly in Program Year 
III since Head Start classrooms were relocated from a distant 
wing in thn Early Childhodd School to the, PDC wing. Regularly 
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scheduled joint meetings are held weekly to' discuss issues 
of conmon concern. Weekly bulletins are published listing 
the activities of each groups and join't projects are planned. 
The somewhat lower judgmental ratings for this subcomponent 
reflect the continued reluctance on the p^rt of some 
el^^^jnentary school teachers to accept Head Start teachers 
a#"menUDers of their planning teams . ^ 

^ The existing school-'Wide curriculum was built around 
individualized instruction with supporting dragnostic , ' 

procedures so teachers were already , using ^ an evaluative 
system (thus th^i high^ rating) . Individualized diagno^t^c 
procedures ^ have beerf used ^to match more than 80% of the 
children at both levels w£th a particular instructional 
plan in most major ^subjeob areas.. ^ ^ * ^ 

Services for ^bilinguil bicultural and/or multicultural 
Children , Because of the/ large concentration of school children 
from varied backgrounds amd ethnicities, special attention 
has, always been given multicultural activities and forms 
of instruction at both the Head Start and elementary school 
levels* The generally high objective and judgmental ratings, 
for this component reflect the pre=Ppc commitment to bilingual 
and multicultural children. . . 

\ . ^ ■ ^ ^ s 

Sp^^cial services are provided for both monolingual 
(non-English speaking) children and bilingual children within . 
the' regular classroom setting and monthly teacher training 
covers multicultural activities, materials,, and resources. 
As a result, multicultural activities are planned in each 
classroom, multicultural materials are used by the students, i 
and they have opportunities to work with^^^ulticultural resource 
. persons . 

The one element of the multicultural activities receiving 
somewhat Idwer ratings waS parent involvement * According to^ 
project staff, multicultural parents are hot^yet comfortable 
taking an active role in program decision makingv^ in pla^nni^ng ^ ^ 
ldng'-=range educational goals for their children ^ 'or in observing/ 
volunteering in classrooms* These parents do, however, partici- 
pate in various multicultural activities sponsored by the 
(^^chool , 



'•'^The PDC co^rdin|^tor .disagreed with this statement. 




' . Services for handicapped children ^ The IRI ratings 
rfeveal striking differences between the objective and 
judgmental ratings of implementation in the handicapped 
services subcomponents*. . ' . " ' /" 

Objective ratings for the first subcomponent aVe high 
because coordination and implementation of the component has. 
been assigned to a specific staff person, and because""-^ 
provisions have been made for the coordination o-f. services. 
Extensive services for handicapped children were already 
available 'in the school prior to PDC and the project Mas 
continued to rely on these* However, because, there ts=-^o 
one 'person responsible for tying together the services at] 
the Head Start, and elementary levels^ the judgmental ra^tiiig 
in this area wis only moderate^^the present handicapped, 
services coordiHa=te€fr ife an elementary certified special-' 
educatibn teacher and is not responsible for the provision 
f i^rvices at the Head Start level* ^ ^ 

Objective ratings for the provision of services to 
hahddcapped children were depressed because there are fdwer 
services provided atr the Head Start level than at the 
elementary school level* . . , ■ 

Training in this area has been almost al^ent In Prograrn 
Year III; consequen^tly ^ the objective rating for the third 
iloBttomponent is quite low. However/ extensi\p training was 
provid^ during the second p^rogram year; since there was no 
staff turnover, PDC staff felt ^that additional training this 
. year would be redundant. 

Ratings for' the parent involvement subcomponent echo 
the conditions described for the second subcomponent* Parent 
involvement at the^ elementary^^-level has been substantial, 
but since there is no systematic diagnosi^n^ of needs at t,he 
Head Start level, involvement there haa/beeh substantially 
lower* . fk 

■ O ' 

Parent involvement , According to trm IRI ratings the 
Michigan pa^rgnt program has been very successful in involving 
parents in the classrooms but less > sucqessf ul in getting 
them to assume decision-making responsibilities* The 
parent program involves both Head Start and elementary school 



^ The PDC coordinator stated that the handicapped services 
coordinatdr cannot be responsible for the 'Head Start level 
because of teacher contract* 
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parents and is active because of the emphasis the PDC 
staff, particularly the parent involvement coordinator , 
have placed on their participation in school -related 
activities. Numerous workshops have been planned a^nd 
held for parents and one of the parent subcormnittees ^ which 
coordinates the "Bucket Brigade" ^program (a student tutorial 
prograin) , meets weekly and has parent volunteers in the 
school on a- daily basis. The number of parents consistently 
involved in PpC activities is small (around 20) and they are 
gradually learning to take a more active role in Council 
and committee decision making. Many still feel hesitant 
about their ifew school rol©/ however* 

Objective r^atings for the second subcomponent (parent 
involvement in decision making) are perhaps deceptively low 
due/to >pneven involvement by parents in the various program 
decisiof^making groups (parents play a major role in 
decisions relating to the education component, but a minor 
role^n decisd;ons- about the developmental support services 
cqoJ^ponent) • On balance, however, the site visit team judged 
fefiat parent involvement in decisions was moderately high* 

f The objective rating for the final subcomponent (parent 

involvement in classroom activities) is" based on only two 
items because the necessary parent and teacher interview ^ 
forms could not be administered during the visit, due to 
lack of 0^ffi clearance* Judgmental ratings in this area ^ 
were therefore impossible* ' ^ , ^ 

De^)elopmental su ppo rt services * The overwhelming number 
of community and school resourc^es and the coordinating ability 
of the PDC Support service coordinator have resulted in 
consistently hdgh , implementation ratings in all four subcom-- 
pojients. Upon entjj^ into the Head Start program and upon 
entry into the PDC Glementary school each-'^child is given a 
check-up which includes a complete screening and diagnostic 
assessment in the areas of nutrition, medical, dental, vision^ ^ 
speech and hiearing* Periodic check-^ups are then ^iven • ^ 
throughout the school year. f V 

Because of the^ vaste.^ system of services available, the 
majority of children identified as needing attention in these 
are^s have received it, and information about the delivery of 

pthese seifvices and about health education in general has been 
presented ^s^_te'achers , parents and students. Parents, once 
aware of the multiplicity of services available to them, have 
taken advantage of them, using them eKtensively not only to 

, fulfill their child's needs but also as resources for them- 
selves in such areas as locating employment, applying for 
and collecting unemployment benefits and continuing their 
education. 



Twining , The PDC coordinator had had considerable 
experience organizing training activities. She considers 
training ah integral part of the P'DC "program; and schedules 
it on a regular basis* Consequently^ the IRI ratings show 
an overall high level .of implementation. The majority of 
Council members , program staff , and PDC teachers have 
attended most of the' training sessions (iijcluding a session 
on PDC ideas and concepts) ; while parents have a;ttended 
considerably fewer sessions , they have been represented 
, at each session. About 20 Head Start and ^elementary school 
parents have attended training on policy making, decision'^ 
making skills child growth and development, how ^o work 
with handicapped children/ and how to work with teachers 
and schoc^ administrators , while a larger number of parents 
have received training in classroom volunteering (most of 
which has been done on an individual basis by the classroom 
teachers) , ' \ ^ . 

Monthly teacher training sessions have covered the 
following topics: child growtji and development/ diagnostic 
and evaluative systems, methods of individual^ing instruction 
and teaching developmentally appropriate skills. The PDC 
school has a large percentage of multicultural children in 
L attendance and, as a result, a special emphasis is placed on 
meeting their needs and planning activities ^hat reflect 
their interests. Numerous multicultural-focused training 
sessions have taken place and staff are continually instructed 
in ways o'f supporting cultural differences. 
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^am Texas Site ^ < ' . ^ ' ■ 

IRI ratings for' the Texas. PDC program were consistently 
high^ although th© objective ratings were often lower than the 
'judgmental. Implementation ratings were especially high in 
those areas emphasized by the programs education^ bi'lingual 
biqul;tural activities , and parent involvement. 

Implementation efforts in Texas^ have been helped by 
several factors unique to the PDC educatipnal setting. Firsts / 
th^ ^ocal school district is small^ with considerahle admin^ 
isirative, authority concentrated in th% director of ihstruc= 
tipn. Since thife person has been enthusiastic in his support 
of; PDC the program has been able to get the' materials , 
facilities an4 teachers, it needs while being spared many of 
the bureaucratic difficulties that have plagued other programs. 
Second^ teachers patticipating in the program, were handpicked^ 
by the director of instruction and PDC coordinator for their 
corapatibility with the progr^i and willingness to participate * 
Consequently^ the program has been able to attempt innovations 
that differ radically from what existed previously in tlie 
school. While this voluntary" participation has not. eliminated 
staffing problems, it has permitted increased demands on 
teacher's time for training and curriculum development. 
Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the preschool (which' 
includes Head Start) and elementary school programs have 
been housed 'hnd Administered jointly for several years *^ Head 
ytart and elementary school teachers have the^same certifi= 
cation and similar backgrounds* As a result of this history . 
of linkages between the two levels, PDC did not have to 
expend initial energy to build new bridges between' the two 
staffs ^ ' . ^ 

Administration . — Admin is t r at i on has been an important 
feature in the planning and op&ration of the Texas PDC project, 
although the pro ject ' s administrative emphases differ somewhat 
from the Guidelihe ^' s , ^Most important to project staff has teeen 
the careful defiTTition of lines of communication and authority 
and the search for alternative sourc^ of funding; least 
important has been the nurturance of ^he PDC Council as a - 
program policy-making body. 

Although. a PDC Council has been established at the Teyas^ 
site that' meets monthly and includes Representatives from, most^ 
of tne required sectors (eKcept Head S^art and elementary foschooj 
teachers), it plays^ almost no role in the formulation of ^togram 
policy* Instead, the council acts as' a liaison y^ith the VV 
community and as an advocate for the prograiru Substantive^ 
program decisions are made by two other PDC ' committees : the 
Progr^aru IniprQvafneh t Corrirnittee ,and tne Pt^rent Conunittee ^ The 
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former oversees most aspects of the project and includes resource 
staf f^, PDC staff, the school principal, and representative 
teachers from each unitt A single representative from the 
Parent Cowmittee attends the weekly meetings on a rotating basis 
but plays a minor role in committee discussipns. Decisions 
relating to parent activities are made by the Parent Committer, 
which includes parent representatives from each unit. , / 

Although there are PDC groups it this site that assume many 
of the duties outlined by ACYF for aaunclls, there remain impor-- 
tant differences. The Program Improvement Committee is essen- 
tially a committee of educators; the Parent Coimnittee is composed 
exclusively of parents, Thus^ there is^ no body that brings 
parents^ educators and community representatives together to 
discusa an^- formulate program policy. For this reason the site^ 
team rated implementation relatively low on the first two sub- 
components* judgmental scales even though the objective ratings 
were somewhat higher. These higher objective ratings jfesult 
from the high number of items that address the frequency of 
Council meetings V (the Texas Council meets monthly )j^^the 
provision of- program documents to douncil members ^TfHiT'exas 
Council has received documents quite pegularly).. \ 

In contrast^ the site team judged actual implementation in 
the areas of staf f ing ; much higher than the objective scales 
/indicate. Although the PDC Council did not participate in the 
recruitment or hiring of staff (thus the lower objective rating) , 
considerable ^attention has been paid by the district director of 
instruction, the PDC doordinator, and the building principal to 
issues of project organisation. Divisions of labor, lines .of 
communication, and lines of authority are clearly drawn. ^ The 
PDC coordinator and her staff have a carefulli^^ defined positron 
within the formal organization of the school that is recognized 
and respected by all. Responsibility for each component except 
training is assigned to specific individuals who are responsible 
for training activities relevant to their assigned components. 
When morm than cTne person has responsibility for activities in; . 
a component are4 the division of labor is generally state^. 
clearly. 



\ ' The search for additional funds has been particularly sue- 
yfcussful at the Texas site, although this, success stems more from 

^he district's fiscal policies than from unique efforts by the 
PDC staff. All funds from ESEA Title I, Head Start, and Migrant 
programs are pooled by the district and disbursed .according to 
the nurober of children in a classroom eligible for a given pro- 
gram. . Consequently, since PDC funds are part of this pool, 
project staff say t at most program services could be mai^itained 
should PDC funds be removed, although the position of PDC 



coordihator would have to be eliminated* Steps have been taker>' 
to prepare the principal to aasume most of the coordinator's 
duties when PDC ends* 

V ^ . / I 

Education , The development and implementation of ah 
individualized bilingual curriculum has been the central objec-- 
tive of the project throughout its three--year history. These 
; efforts are reflected in the generally high objective IRI 
ratings and in the consistently high judgmental ratings. 

Through^ the Program Imp rovement Committee , various education= 
. task forces, and weekly unit team meetings, procedures have been 
created that ensure ongoing discussion and refinement of the 
curriculum. Further, because it is a small program housed—^, 
entirely in one school there has been considerable informal 
meeting and discussion within and between preschool and elemen- 
tary teaching teams that has le4 to further refinement in the 
curriculum. , By all accounts theae procedures have resulted in 
significant and continuing refinement in the curriculum. Parents 
have had very little involvement in these discussions though, 
and consequently the objective IRI ratings . for; the first two 
education subcomporierfts are somewhat lower than the judgmental • 
ratings. However, because of the intensity and apparent effec- 
tiveness^ of staff discussio^^. the site visit team judged 
implementation in these areas to be in general quite high. 

The remaining two educa^on subcomponents were also rated 
highly, primarily as a result the above efforts. Teaching 
' approaohes at the Head .Start and elementary levels are similar. 
_ All units utilize a combination of open classroom and team 
■ teaching, with the distincrion that mo^st of the activities in 
Unit I are child initiate^ whereas in Units II and III they 
are teacher ^initiated . Gurriculum efforts ■ for the 1975-76 
academic year concentrated, on developing and implementing a 
language arts curriculum; efforts during" the current year have 
= switched to developing and' implf menting a math curriculum. 
Staff plan to concentrate next year dn social studies. 

The basic curriculum is being implemented now in all PDC 
classrooms, although some teachers are more enthusiastic' advo^ 
Gates than others. This broad implementation has been made , / 
possible by at least three ' factors * (1) the program enjoys the 
enthusiastic .pupport by the district director of .instruction and 
thus has not had to compete with conflicting district curriculum 
requirements (on the contrary, the director of instruction plans 
eventually to extend the basic PDC curriculum model Into, all 
elementary classrooms); (2) PDC teachex^s are participating in 
^tne program voluntarily and were recruited for their willingness 
to participate in the innovation; and {3) the absence of a ^ 
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strong teacher union to regulate temcher activities has meant 
that PDC ,staff could make demands-^bn ^teachers ' time that could 
not he made elsewhere. * 

Services for bilingual bicultural and/or myrlticultural 
children , because" the site is a Bilingual Bicultural Demonstra- 
tion Project, this component i's not treated im a separate . pro- 
gram component but rather as fen integral part of the total 
instructional programt Component.. activities are therefore 
coordinated by the instructional /supervisor with the assistance 
^of the PDC coordinator and a consultant from a lo^al university* 
Both the PDC coordinator and the supervisor are certified in 
bilingual education. Beca'use activities are fully integrated ^ 
with the regular instructional program, both the objective and- ^ 
judgmental ratings for the first sub^mpQjnent (coordination of 
services) are quite high. JudgmentalSratings in the other 
three bilingual bicultural subcomponents (staff training, class- 
rocmi activities, and parent involvement) were similarly high, 
although objective ratings were somewhat lower * 

Staff training in specialized bilinguaa bicultural teaching 
skills has been intensive throughout the life of the project. 
The university'* consultant provides individual ^training for 
teachers .two days each month.* ^Additionally , ^ staff workshop in 
cultural awareness for all PDC teaching staff was held in fall 
1976. ^ 

^ Classroom activities are intertwined with the total PDC 
instructional program. Most teachers and aides are bilingual, 
and eKperiences with resource materials or activities are pro,- 
vided almost daily. The somewhat lower objective ratings for the 
subcomponent reflect the inte.rvals used on the IRI, Bilingual/ 
bicultur4l . resource persons are in elementary classrooms^ less 
than once a week (but more than once a month) and in preschool 
classes more than^once a week but not on a daily basis. Despite 
this, because of wie number of materials available, the 'activ- 
ities provided the children, and the availability of bilingual 
teachers and aidds, the site team judged that implementation 
could still be considered quite-4iigh. 

Finally, considerablG effort has been eKpended by PDC gtaff 
to involve all parents in classroom activities. Since approK- 
imately 70% of the PDC population is MeKican-American it is not. 
surprising that these efforts are reflected in implementation 
of the parent involvement subcoinponent . Most parents have been 
contacted regarding the advantages of bilingual education and 
almost' all have visited the classroom as either observers or _ 
volunteers. Since^ such a large portion of the population is 




Spanish-apeaking, all PDC notices, riewsletters , * and dther written 
materials are availahle in both English .and Sp^ish. ^■ 

Services for handicapped children , IRI^ Katingb in*%he area : 
of services to the handicapped are quite high,^^k^hough theBe ^ 
ratings result less from entphases of the local project staff than 
from state and local programs for the handicapped and learning 
^disabled. Ab required by law, the site participates in the .Texas 
Plan A program, which requires that every child must be surveyed 
to identify speci'll education' needs . Once identified^ an indi^ 
vidualized educational program miist\be designed to see that those 
needs are met. Several procedures have been established by the , 
state and district to comply with the law; these are implemented 
for PDC children as they are for all district chiidren. Conse- 
quently, most of the PDC Guideline elements were already imple- . 
mented prior to PDC. ^ 

The slightly lower ^objectlye ratings in the training and 
parent involvement subcomponents resulted from the failure of the 
site to encourage local agencies, private physicians and thera- \ 
pistfs to participate in training sessions for staff and parents 
in this component area and from the relatively smffll niOTber of . 
parents of handicapped or learning disabled children who were 
involved in training activities or who received support to help 
them identify their needs and steer them to available community 
resources. Overall, though, the site visit team felt that exten- 
sive services were being provided to handicapped PDC chirdren and 
that involvement by parents in the planning and delivery of these 
services was sufficient to justify a high rating on the judg- 
mental subcomponent scales, ■ 

Parent involvement . Project staff it the Texas site con- ^ 
sider the parent~involvement compon-fent of their program to be 
one of their most successful efforts , 'They attribute this success^ 
almost totally to the work of the PDC parent involvement coor- 
dinator, a former/school nurse with intitnate knowledge both of^ 
the schools and ^f the cqminunity served by the project. They 
also note/ however, that there has historically been some relubj 
tance on the part of parents to become involved in school activi- 
ties, in part because of a prevailing attitude that educators a^e 
the experts when it comes t^^chooling and parents are not compe- 
tent to contribute substant^rely to 'school decisions. PDC has been 
successful at getting parents involved In classroom and school 
activities, they say, but participation in decisions about any 
program areas other than parent activities haa been limited ' (thus , 
the l^^r objec^ve and judgmental ratings for that subcomponent). 
There appear to oe some indications that PDC , is changing 'these 
attitudes among teachers and palrents :^ just prior to the winter 
site visit the Parent Comjnit tee requested and was granted the 
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^ght to^^end' one represent at i tp each meeting of the Pro* 
gram Improvement Comniittee. ^ 

.'. ' .-^ ■ ^ ' ' 

" The somewhat lower' objective rati^ig for thp first parent y 
involvement smbcomponent (program coordination) reflects the>fimct 
that ^elitlvely,'^few linkages have been established between the 
PDC parent ^groups and other parent organizations' in the school* 
The &ite visit teMi judged, however, that the | success of the 
parent involvement coordinator at getting parents involvedxin 
the) plannirig of parent activities despite the above cons tratnts 
warranted 'a much' higher judgmental rating. Similarly,* , Aha team 
felt that the objective ratings for the third subcomponent 
(parent involvement in the classroom) were deceptively low give0 
the high groportion of pDC parents who have visited ^the school^or 
worked in the classroom as volunteers this year* At the time of 
the sitSTyi^it a total of 40 preschool and 150 elementary school 
(-^Urtits ^ir^nd III) parents had visited the school at ^laast once 
to observe 'or to i wo^S as vplunteers in the clasaroom. Objective 
ratings for this subcomponent were- Repressed because only one of 
ten paid classroom aides ^ is a PDC aarent. 

- - r s 

\ Developmental support services . With' the eKception of . 
social services, which are part of the parent involvement coo:e- 
dinator's responsibility , this component has hot been given the 
same priority as others. Consequently, objective and judgmental 
ratings for all but one of the subcomponents are dOhBistently ^ 
moderate or low. Efforts that have been made have often ^been ^ 
frustrated by a general |6luctance m the part of parents to 
follow through after needs have been assessed. 

Ratings for the first subcomponent (coordination of serr 
vices) reflect the fact, that a developmental support services 
system has been developed at the site that includes annual 
surveys and joint programming at the preschool and elementary 
levels, but does not provide parents with information on the 
nature and. uses of the system. However^ procedures have been 
established for the identification of children's needs in all 
areas prescribed' in the Guidelines f forts have been made to 
provide needed services to childr^i after screenings but these 
.efforts have not always been succfessful'---especially in the 
medical and dental areas. -TraikiAg .and inforrnation for parents 
and teaching staff has only been provided in a few of the 
required topics* _ > 

^ Training . Training activities at the. Texas site have been 
intensive. Training on a broad range of topics has been provided 
by the PDC staff, by the district, by the special educatron and 
deaf education programs, by the PDC technical assistant , and by 
an outside consultant who works individually with teachers two 



d^ys each month* Additional training has' been provided by 
outside a^gencies such as the Texas Dairy Asaociation. " . ; . 

Objective ratings in this component generally reflect .this I 
intensity of training, although the ra^ing^'for '*the third sub- 
.component (parent training for school activities) was somewhat 
lower because of a lack of training for parents in decisitfn\ 
making (the judgmental rating 'was considerably " higher hecause of 
the breadth -and intensity of other -parent training efforts) , 

' ^ Objective and judgmental ratings for training of teacfiers, c 
parents and volunteers in the ^skills ^needed, to provide for th^e^ 
needs of Jhandicapped children weire somewha^ lower, than the 
others because, while there has been training for teachers in 
some' of the required areas, none has 'bieen provided for classroom 
volunteers and very little has been provided for parehti,- Most , 
of the training tliat has been provided has befen._ sponsored by^ the 
deaf education program for parents and teachers ^f deaf children. 

Although lists of bilingual bicultural resource materials 
persons and materials have been distributed and some training to 
senditi^e sbhool staff to the special needs of handicapped 
children have been provided and well attended, the judgmental 
scales for this subcomponent were not rated because so many of 
the staff and administrators \Cincluding the PDC coordimator, ^ 
dnstructional supervisor and school principal) are themselves 
Mexican-Mierican, ^ ^ 
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The* Washington Site " ^ 

The PDC elementary school was a rfceptive setting for PDC 
because of its eKperience as a Follow'-t'hrough sitf (implementing j 
the Resporisive Education Mpdel) and bftause it receives various \ 
federal and state funds which proi^id^' a wealth of ^upil/services. 
As part, ojC^tl^e Tollow Through jfcogrart^ ^%lementa:py school. -tfaGhers 
were eKpos^d^"to>eontinu#^ and. educatidnWi^change (the ' . 

Responsive 'Education Model Stressed indi^vidualized instruction 
and working with each child at' her/his developmental level) so . 
they were prepared for both the education ajid trailing aspects 
of PDC^. l^ikewise, the atate^funded and federally-funded programs 
provided for the establishment of specialj^services for handi- 
capped children /and for meeting tha medi^^l , dental^ and oth4r 
needs of students-. Thus,, many of "^the components of PDC #ere in 
place before the "prbgram waa funded. ^ - " ^ 

Still, the site has^^ed forwa^ in .alli^of these areas^- 
implementing them/ to a greater' extent thah pr^or to PDC—while at 
the same time devoting more attention to th# parent involvement 
component. Qver the course of PDC, staff have' discovered that 
it is often too much to expect of parents that they become 
functioning PDC Council members and active classroom volunteers 
after a few training sessions . 'Thei*have come^ they say> to the 
realization- ^that PDC should be concerned with increasing the 
social compytency of parents as well as the S9cial competency of 
children. fo this end, they are redefining their parent program, 
focusing on finding out what parents' concerns are, and then * 
helping them .define and meet their needs, ^Once parents' con^ ^ 
cerns, anxieties, interests, etc., are dealt with, the program 
staff ieel that their involvement in schpol matters can be more 
productive. ^ ^ . 

Administration , The administration component received high 
IRI ratings in Washington primarily because of the support pro- 
vided by the PDC staff and their commitment to active Council 
involvement in all PDC operations. The component received - 
highest ratings in thqiareas of council operations, council 
member training, and attainment of additional funds. 

The elementary school Parent Council, v/hich meets monthly 
and has five subcommittees, is engaged in all phases of planning, 
operating, and evaluating the PDC program, and PDC staff work to 
keep all groups involved and communication lines open. Many, 
council meetings have been devoted to council training in the 
areas of PDC program goals, philosophy and objectives. Also, PDC 
staff view each council meeting as a learni^ng experience for its 
mlnibers in that they are continually expanding their understanding 
o.f^he PDC concept and its operation, and assuming more respon^ 
Hibility. in inakiny prourani deciHions. 
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^ 'Wdshingtoii has been successfai in finding funds to ^ 
supplement th6 PDC grant, and the initial parent and teacher 
acceptance o^f PDC was made with the understanding that the 
program would be continued even after program funding ceased. 

Education/ Th% education component is well established, 
primarily because of- the site's p^te-PDCuinvolvement In Follow 
Through and. the active invoK;^emerit of the currlculuitr specialist 
"in curriculum refinement^ As Figure A="8 ,shows^ the site has 
(1) ^established 'task. forces composed of pferents,^ teachers 
and support staff that meet regularly tQ^ discuss currdculum 
issues/ Ci) adapted and implemented a coordinated and_ 
compatible curriculum, and (3) scheduled frequent meetings 
between Head Start ,ania* elementary ' school teachers. Only 
the fourth subcomponent--the use of a diagnostic and ^ 
evaluative system^ — is not ra'ted as highly as the other ' . 
components, * » 

' - £ ^ 

[ -Prior to tDC , elementary school teachers had bean impler^ 
menting Far Welt Laboratory's Responsive Model, The model is 
still used %tj^he Head Start andv^arly elementary levels, * 
although there is now more oppo^unity for flexibility on 
the part of teachers to make Eurriculum changes, 'Bhe curriculum 
is operational in-'most sub je^ ^aneas =at the Head Start and 
elementary level and included 'a statement of general goals, 
and objectives for e'ach area. 

Since Head Start and elementary school 'staff are located 
in the elementary *school , there is continual communication 
between them, Al^^^Jaoth groups are responsible to the 
principal so the fehain of command is the same and all teacher 
activities, e*g,,^ teacher meetings and workshops involve s. 
both Head Start and elementary school teachers, 

A diagnostic and Evaluative system is implemented at 
the Head Start and elementary level and is, for the most part, 
contained in the commercial math and reading programs that 
have been adopted. In other subject areas teachers more 
often develop 'and use their own evaluation instruments. All 
Head Start children, but only half of the elementary children, 
have been diagnosed with a system^ and matched with an 
educational program. 

Services for bilingual bicultural ^and/or multicultural 
ildren. Three ^ of the subcomponents in this area are 
..,plemented about equally, v b one^ subcomponents-coordination 
,^f services^-^received a ver-^ gh rating. The school ESAA 
coordinator coordinates this component and has involved 
parents and teachers at both the Jiead Start and elementary 
school levels- Training in senaitizing staff to thflt^ needs of 



multiaulturai children has * taken ' place and the majority of 
school staff and support staff have at^,ended most of the^ 
sessions i althougli adminis tractors have not, ^ Resource 
persons have participated in^^classroom activities at both 
ievel's , with most of \ the children in these Crlasses working ^ 
with such a person ad least once a week,'' InN^dditionr 
multicultural materials are used by all children and multi^' - ^ 
cultur^ activities are frequently scheduled, * / 

' Multicultural activities for parents* take ^lacm oh the 
average of once a month and focus on cultural dynamics ^ the 
vfflues of their particular., culture , and principles of multi- 
cultural education. More than 25 parents at b6th levels 
liave attfended su6h an acti^sp^ty . Their involvemer^t in educa- 
tional goal setting is less, however, with fewer than half of 
the multicultural parMits having input into language or 
cultural related education goals. About 60% of the Head 
Start multicultural parents have visited their childrens' ^ f 
classrooms while about 30% of all elementary school parents 
have done so. The higher judgmental ratings for these two 
subcomponents^ — multicultural classroom activities and parent 
involvement-^-resulted from the fact that , although the number 
and extent of multicultural involvement in-pDC is low, the 
program is continually planning activitifes in the schoWl 
and classrooms in the hope of involving Aore parents, 

■ ^ ^ ■ " " '\ ' ^ 

Services for handicapped children . The handicapped 

compohent is fully Implemented" in" two of the four subcomponen'ts--^ 

coordination of services and provision of services^ — ^yet little 

attention has been given by the program to the other two 

subcomponents-^-staf f training and parent involvement their 

handicapped child's |)rogram, ( \ 

One df the resource room teachers "^is responsible for the 
coordination and implementation of this component^ A survey 
has been conducted and state and federal funds ^re used to 
meet the needs of hsmdicapped children. Most hkndicapp^ed 
children spend at least half of their day in aj special class- 
room'' setting . Although the. resource room teacn^rs and the 
Pupil Personnel Team (PPT) would like to mainst^^m them for 
longer periods of time, state funding regulations for handicapped 
children contain stipulations regarding the percentage of 
school time a child must spend in a specialf classroom. 



'The PDC coorr:Iina,tor roported Lhat a twolve^week inservice 
class on integrating miilticultural activities into the 
total' GurriGulufti was coriducted after the site visit/ Twenty- 
five staff members participated. 



■ • :— ■ \ V ■ ^ ■ ■ ■• ■ ■ -x 

^ The low objective and judgmental ratings ^, in te^dher 
training are due to theVfact that PDC staff have postpone^ 
such, training until teaches are more receptive to the 
idea of worloing with handib^ped children in their classrooms 

' on a regular basis. This yeir PDC staif have focused on 
changing teacher attitudes in. this area and are introducing 

' the teachers to .a plan, called Load-Deload,^^ in which the. 
empltasis is .to have the handicapped child spend more time 
in the regular classroom (load) and less time in the resource 
ro^ (deload) . This program also include^ services for 
children who are learning disabled and spend the majority ^of 
their day in a regular classroom*. 

Although parents of each child placed m a resource • . 

. room do review a. list of specific goals and objectives for ^ 
their child they- generally do not become involved in planning 
their child's specific curriculum (subcomponent .4) ^ No . 
special training or support for;;these parents has .been 
provided' nor has/there been any group training to help them 
identify their nefeds and community Resources they might 
utilize". The higher judfmental rating reflects the fact 
that teachers of handicapped children often meet individually 
with parents and relayJthis kind of information to them^ 

^ Parent involvement . ^ The focus of parent involvement in 

Washington has been on (1) making parents feel coinfortable 
and at-ease in the school, (2). encouraging them to articulate 
their needs in terms of training, activities ^nd services, 
and (3) planning activities with parents that arm responsive 
to their needs. Prior to PDC, most parents werd very hesitant 
about even visiting their childrens ' school and there was 
almost no parent involvement in-school-'related activities* 
Parents assumed that teachers knew more about their children 
and what was best for them. As indicated in thm IRI ratings, 
PDC^staff have been successiul in implementing a coordinated^ 
proaram and in facilitating parent involvement in the 
decision-making aspects of PDQ. In fact/^ at least 80% of the 
parents have attended at least one PDC function since last 
September and 20 to 30 parents are involved in the Council 
and other ^^ommittees that play a major role in making decisions 
about the operations of^the PDC program. 

The PDC staff have placed little ^ emphasis on parent 
participation in classrooms (as noted by the low objective 
rating for that suteampone.nt) , OtiGe parents feel comfortable 
in the school, the staff want them to articulate how the ^ 
parent program can '.best serve their needs, information 
concerning each training area is provided to parents, i,e,, 
what it is and its purpose. Parents then make the decision 
as to what they prefer and when to schedule it.^ The high 
subjective rating in this arpa reflocte the staff's boncern 
about how PDC can best resp6hd to parC3nts * needs. 
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Developmental support services . In this area the 
subcomponent pertarning to the delivery of suppbrt 
services received the highest objective rating, ^ while the 
subcomponents dealing^ with the coordination of system 
and staff training were substantially Ipwer* Provisibns « 
for medical and dental services outside the school setting 
have been arranged and services are-^ available (and contitcts 
maintained) to meet the needs of "Children at both school . , 
levels. Members of the school ' s ^Pupil Personnel, Team, which 
include the school nurse , social worker, psychologist; 
speech therapists, and resouree room teachers, provide , 
services in the^^areas of mental health , 'social s"'ervices, 
nutrition and speech and utilise outside resources when 
necessary, ^ * . 

According to the PDC coordinator the school counselor 
coordinates this component. Each member of the PPT has h^r ^ 
area of expertise, keeps her own records and is responsible 
tqi the district leve]^ pupil personnel office in her 
'pirticuiar area, ^ The coordinating record service is kept 
^ the district office. Although there is no formal * 
cbordination/record="keeping system at the local level,- there 
is frequent communication between these support staff (this 
accounts for the difference between the objective and 
subjective ratings) , 

Information about available health resources and agencies 
is available to parents, and the school nurse is currently 
teaching a first aid class that parents have been invited 
to attend. But, thus far, no staff training on integrating 
health education into ongoing classroom activities has 
occurred, although the nurse i& available to teachers for 
any type of heal th=related classroom presentations* 

Training , Th^ training coir^ponent has been implemented 
to a greater degree in some areas than in others, reflecting 
the priorities set by the PDC staff. As shown in the graphs, 
the PDC staff have fdcuse^their coordinated' training sessions 
in multicultural education, parent training in how to work 
with their children, and staff orientation to PDC concepts 
and objectives. The frequent training sessions are intended 
for parents, teachers and other school staff and apprOKimately 
35% of all school parents have attended at least one training 
session since September, Teachers^are required to attend monthly 
training sessions which are usually hevLd on early release days. 
If other training sessions are held, teachers have the option 
of attending. 
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1 The objective IRI ratings for parent training in 
classroom activities and teacher training in working with 
handicapped children are low because staff have not felt 
the need to schedule training in these areas. Rather 
than encouraging parentp to assist in classrooms , staff 
want parents to ^e active in. co'uncll events, committees, 
and ifi planning parent trainitig and parent activities. 
Similarly, handicapped training for teachers has not occurr 
yet because PDC staff feel it is first -necessary tcje^nge 
teacher attitudes about working with ; handicapped children. 
Training in this area will take place after teachers have 
become more accepting of working regularly with handicapped 
children. The .gen#raU,y higher jud^ental ratings in this 
component reflect the^frequency of training sessions*, rather 
than the number of persons trained. - * 
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The West Virginia Site . " 

The West Virginia PDC staff hoped to accomplish several 
goals through the PDC program. One important ^goal ^ was to become 
a leader in i the state for educational change by developing new 
teaching techniques and a more flexible environment . for children 
in elementary schools* Other goals were to^ successfully 

mains&eam handicapped children and to demonstrate that Head ^ 
^^art' -gains could be maintained through third 'grade- 

To -fulfill ^these aims, philosophy and objectives compatible 
to ^those of Head Start were developed for the elementary school. 
Emphasis was put on developing a curriculufti which included 
iijdividualized instruction^ the education of the whole child, 
comprehensive s'ervices for children^ mainstreaming children with 
special needs/ parent * involvement , teacher training and developing 
a more open communication system between the school and community,' 
elements which- were already present in the Head Start program. ^ 
The consistently ^ligh ratings in education, developmental support 
services and services for handicapped children reflect the intensity 
of West Virginia's efforts* ^ ^ , 

Having Head Start already included within the school syster^ 
contributed to the successful operation of PDC bepause of -the 
cooperation sand expertise of' the Head Start staff in all component 
area3* ' Because-- the major focus for change v/as the elementary 
school, thefewas some tendency on the part of staff to talk 
about PDC as'only an ■ elGmontary program, which may account for i 
some lack of participation on the ^ par t-^* of Head Start staff. 

h factor which initially hindered progress, and later 
influenced implamontation, was parent opposition. A small but 
vocal group of parents, led by a local college prof ossor , caused 
soma controversy but this was successfully resolved during the 
planning year* This : controversy led PDC- staff to put more ^ 
effort into keeping parents informed, to include more parents 
in program planning f and to put emphasis on broader parent partici-- 
patiph. Nevertheless, the program received only low to moderate 
ratings in this component/ PDC staff felt this has been the most 
difficult component to implement because it has been hard for - ^ 
parents to realize they have some power ,and to feel competent 
in of f erinq^dducational inpfi^t. . * 

h second. .facto-r a^GCting implementation was the power 
structure within thfe local school system. School administrators 
appeared to allox^7 freedom but resisted PDC staff - s attempts to 
n X r c i s o powe^^ r . Ac co r d 1 n g to some , the r e wa s r e s e n tme n t on the 
pai-b of the school system toward federal ^prog'rams , This was 
successfully o v e re om g ( a s r e f 1 e c t g d in hi g h r a' tings for most 
adm'inis trat Ion subcomponents) because of the stron^g supjiort 
givan to the program by. the PDC principal and bocause PDC ntaff 
fought for what they wanteDd. * « 
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Administration . As shown in. Figure four of the 

subcomponants»=the establishment and opera^tion of the PDC - 
Councii, staffinq, and the search for additional l|unds--were 
w%il implemented while the subcomponent related tp^^training s 
for Council members was least well implemented. ^^hie-^DC 
coordinator said formal training wauld rtbfr-be addressed 
until new Council members wer,e elected. 

The West Virginia PDC Council serves as a policy-setting, 
and decision^making body, and is responsible for the continuing 
development of the program for each component area, the recruit.^ 
ment and selection of PDC ^ staff, budget and proposal writing. 
Program development is the resnonsibility of component task 
forces which meet monthly to establish needs and priorities, 
set policy, and make decisions., PDC Council members receive 
all essential materials but recognize the PDC coordinator and ^ 
PDC principal as major resource and guidance persons in Council 
and task force decisions. Council mem_bership is consistent 
with the Guid elines and attendance at Council and task force 
.meetings is generally good, and involvement is relatively high* 

Communications take place by Council members reporting 
to their groups, newsletters and training memos. Although 
communications are perceived as very adequate the site -is 
constantly trying to fin^ better wtys to inform parents and 
the general coitimuni ty . ^ , 

There had been no formal training for PDC Council members 
at trte time of the site visit because the new Council was not 
'yet elected and installed'. However, one session related to 
decision-making was held last fall. The PDC Couricil also ^ 
sponsored an asser tiveness training workshop open to everyone. 
The organization, goa^ls and phi losophy of Head Start and elementary 
school have been touched upon through Council discussion^ but 
there has been no specific training in goals and philosophy 
this year . ' , — 

Education . Education activities received high ratings. * 
'Development of a curriculum and a diag-nostic and evaluative ■ 
^^ystem have been given heavy emphasis. The education task 
force members are developing an individualized coordinated 
curriculum with a built--in diagnostic and evaluative system 
Called Personal Tzed Learning Units for Students (PLUS) , Units 
have been developed in language arts, math, health and nutrition 
fbr children aged tiiree to twelve. Units for social studies and 
science are currently being developed. Stress has been given 
to curriculum development because of PDC ' s desire to individualize 
ihstructinn so children can progress at their own pace. Head 
Start and elemt^ntary coordination, an-l ongoing discussion received 
slightly lower ratings because few Tioad Start representatives \ 



work on the task force with PDC staff, elementary teachers 
'and elementary parents developing the PLUS units* Head Start 
teaohers are members of the task force but are unable to 
attend meetings because they make home visits when task 
force meetings are held* Head Start, teachers have', however, 
helped to refine an earlier developmental skill checklist for 
use in Head Start. There ard no Head Start parents represented 
on the task force* The Head Start director is the only person 
from Head Start with major involvemenL on this task force. 
Although PDC encourages Head Start parents to participate in 
the numerous Head Start activities and committees, the PDC 
Council chairperson feels some Head Start parents lack the 
experience necessary to give educational input. Nevertheless, 
this lack of Head Start participation has the effect of hindering 
communication and seems to Dster separation between the two 
groups instead of continuity. 

/ S^yvice s for bilingu al bicultural and/or multicultural 
children . Ratings for the multicultural component are very 
high in coordination and training and moderately high for 
classroom activities and parent involvement* This component 
focused on Appalachian culture and heritage because the 
community is composed almost entirely of Appalachians wi^h 
few other ethnic or bilingual groups represented, ~ ^ - 

During the start-'up year, Appalachian Heritage Centers 
v/ere set up at each PDC school* The' multicultural cobrdinator * 
spends two days at each school conducting activities in the 
Centers* The fifth day is *.uSQ,d for /field trips, performances, 
lectures and demonst^^rations , Initially, stress w^s given to 
fleritage Center activities dealing j^/^^th mountain arts, crafts, 
foqfl, clothing and musicl Current3i;^'^teachers are integrating 
th&se 'activities into other classroqnu activities , Cla^ssrooms 
are supplied with materials that chiadrfen use during free 
periods/ and outside resource people ;'ii|Lyp made presentations 
in the classrooms Activities take " pi'i^ for both Head Start 
and elementary children but because planter activities are held 
labfe in the day Head Start participafeioTi has been minimal * 

• ^ ' ■ 

Training sessions have been held for Head Start and 
elementary teachers to develop an awareness of multicultural 
resources and materials and the multicultural cpordlnator 
works individually With teachers to encourage them to utilize 
these materials and resources in the classroom * Furthex^ training 
is planned for staff dn integrating activities in 'the classroom, 

- - . y 

Parents have been involved as resource people and have 
worked together with teachers to recruit other resource people. 
Parents also helped develop and administer a survey to measure 
Gommun i t y i n t e r o s t and i d e n t i f i y re s ou r c e ^ , I n add i t ion , a 
(.1 i. n n o r \^as pla nn o r\ b y t Y\ r r :> a e n t i n v r ^ 1 v o m o n t a n d m u 1 1 i. c ii 1 1 u r a 1 
task forces , . ^ 
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Services for handl-capped chiMren . The Goordination of 
services for hanHacapped childrel'g provision of^ services and 
parent involvement ^ all received very high ratings on the IRI . 
Special emphasis has been given to this area since mainstteaming 
of the handicapped was one of the major goals the program hoped ' 
to accomplish. The PDC coordinator had been a teaciier of^ 
learning disabled children and has a special interest in education 
for the handicapped. 

A team approach is used in providing services which 
are coordinated from Head Start through third grade. The 
team includes the coordinator/ for handicapped services ^ the 
psychomotor developmient specialist , pareat cbordinator, 
support feervices coordinator, PDC coordinator^ four speech 
therapisl'i;> a learning .disabilities specialist^ two special 
education^ teachers / a .resource specialist and teachers. 

Services are coordinated at Head Start through weekly 
meetings with the coordinator for hapdicapped services, the 
psychomotor specialist, -^he Head Stfrt handicapped specialist 
and Head Start teachers. At the elementary level, coordination 
takes place also through weekly meetings with the handicapped 
coordinator, psychomotor specialist, classroom teachers and 
teacher assistants. Children who are believed to have a handicap 
or a learning disability are referred by teachers' to. a special^ 
education resource specialist. 

All handicapped children are mainstreamed in regular*, 
classrooms according to their skill level. Handicapped children 
spend 90% of their time in the regular classroom^ and 10% of their 
time in a special resource room where specialists work with the 
children. 

Parents of handicapped children are active on the handicapped 
task force and have frequent opportunities to participate in 
curriculum planning for their children. All parents of elementary, 
handicapped^ children and 75% of Head Start parents have visited 
the dlassroom* 

Training has been provided for teachers, volunteers and 
parents in giving individualized help to handicapped and learning 
disabled children through workshops and individual sessions* ' 
Teacher training ^ focused on the use 'of special materials, 
individualized instruction, diagnosis and^ evaluation , Parent 
training emphasized the social and emotional needs of handicapped 
children.' 

Structurai changes have been made and classrooms reorganized 
to accommodate handicapped children and to minimize distractions 
for learninq disabled and behavior-disordered children . 



{ 
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Parent involvement . The parent involvement component 
received the lowest IRI ratings, with coordin^ation of programs 
rated moderately high and decis ion^m.aking and classroom involve-^ 
ment rated relatively low. 'compared to ratings in other component 
areas, / A great deal of tirne and effort has been given to 
coordinating this component by the parent involvement coordinator 
^and other PDC staff. Numerous and- varied activities are provided 
for parents, ranging from social activities.^ such as parent cbffees, 
aovered--dish dinners and cake decorating, to more educationally 
related activities such^ as child development, toy and game 
making, first aid and decision making. Attendance at these 
activities is low, however, sbcial services needs are met 
through a* clothing.^ exchange and through referrals to various 
agencies. Home visits and telephone calls are made to 
hard--to-- reach parents on a regular basis by the parent 
involvement coordinator, social work students, and other ' • 
parents'. Although parents serve on committees for pa,rent 
activities^ and serve as classroom, volunteers, those who 
accept responsibility are most frequently parents who are ac' ' ve 
on the PDC Council or assume leader ship roles^ in the school P.T.A. 
^and were activery involved in school activites previous to PDC, 

Som^ of the more active p^arents are low income university 
students who seek, involvement with their children's education 
and have ^ the time to do so. A large segment of PDC parents 
do not participate in spite of the enthusiasm and concentrated 
effort of PDC staff. The parent involvement coordinator eKpressed 
discouragement about this lack of participation and attributes 
it to the number of parents who work and^ cultural prejucices , 
which do not foster home^school relationships-, 

Develo pmen ta l support services . The^ high rating in this 
area can be attributed to the availability o-f community resources 
which are updated yearly and the coordination efforts of the PDC 
support services coordinator and her two assistants, the" Head 
Start nurse and a parent invol vementydevelopmenJ:al support 
services assistant. They conduct all health screenings and 
coordinate all medical, dental and social services referrals for 
PDC children. H§.alth screenings have been completed and - 
referrals made E^^r all Head Start children. .Appropriate *. ' ' 

screening and testing have been done for almost all kindergarten 
through third grade children. Mental health screenings have' 
'been complete^d for Head Start and elementary children and specialists 
identified to provide services. Nutrition and social service 
assessTnents arc made by teachers and the parent involvement 
coordinator, and referrals are made to the DSS coordinator who 
^follows up with agencies and parents. All childr^en in need of 
supportivn services have received assistance. 



Parents are encouraged to participate in the health care 
of their children. Home visits by the teacher are used to 
discuss health care. Parents also receive newsletters regarding 
screening procedures and support services task for^ meeticigs . 
The DSS coordinator teaches nutrition and health in each PDC 
classroom, and teachers provide aSditional experiences. Several 
training sessions have been conduoted by specialises for teachers, 
parents -and food services personnel in nutrition related to 
child growth and develoj^ent, health education and first aid. 

Training* Training received moderate high* IRl ratings. 
Amount of scheduled training received a s©sawhat lower rating 
because several training sessions scheduled for the month of ^^^^^^^^^ 
January were canceled due ^to severe winter weather. Priority' 
has been given to training teachers and parents. Teacher training 
emphasized individualized instruction, teaching basic skills, 
dealing with children with special needs, health education, 
first aid and mul.ticultural education and resources, "Attendance 
was good at training workshops for both Head Start and elementary 
teachers and other PDC staff. Some elementary aides attended 
most workshops and a few Head Start aides attended. Parent 
involvement training stressed child development and covered 
many topics essential to parent-child relationships, home-school 
relationships, and conmiunity :resources available for a variety 
of special^services . Attendance at training sessions has been 
low for Head Start parents and moderate for ^elementary parents. , 
The parent involvement coordinator attributes this to the large 
number of parents who work (60%) or attend school (10=20%) . 
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Subcomponent 1, The Ls tablisruuent anci Membershi|.j of a PUU Cuuuci.i 

»The gra^e, m eonjimctioQ wlft demD^&aticm Head Start(s) aad $cHool(|i, wiU toiw 
^ a ftoject Developmental Continuity Council is ftmotioning m accOTdance|A^i^ to Guide- 
liaes and the l^al implementation year proposal * '* (RE # CI). 

'Tht Project Developmental Continuity Council must inchide pepresentatives fro^ follo^K^ing ^ 
^eupst a) Parents of Head Start and school children, not employed by eiter pr^™, b) He,ad 
St^ Policy Council and local Board of Education, c) Head St-art and school adminfemtois, 

' d) Head Start and school sta^, and e) Commujiity, iwhi tog local prrfessional grou^ inv^olvc.. 

' in education, health, nu&ition and social services. " (RE # C2). 

roc st^ should participate in Council and commiCtee meeti^ as non-vo^ membars. 
(RE ^ CI). 

Subcomponent 2. The Operation of the PbC CQuncil 



"The CouscU mi^ be responsible for aU ^pecte'of the co^^fiuing develo^nent and implementa- 
ttoa of Ae Early Chil^oc^ School (Preschool-SchTOl linkage). The Coimcil is ultimately respon- 
rible to the Head Start Grantee. " (RE # CI). 

"Is^onnation must be provided to the Council on a regular bajis, hereby enabling Council mem* 
beri ta make infomed dacisions in a timely and elective manner, to shai^ professional mt^mrtsse 
md generally be provided with staS sup^rt. (RE # C4) 

p^^ft'Ovision must be made for regular conamunlcation among Council members and Head Start asd 
school parents and staff throughout the implementation ye aw. " (R£ # CS) 

"The existing Head Start Center Committee and elementary s^ool PTA orother group (such as 
ft^e established for Title. I) wlU continue in their current roles diuing the operationai yeais. 
The relation of these groups to Ae PDC Council must be agreed upon by all parties. " (RE # 57) 




Subcomponent 3> Reci"uitnient ot i-JJC btaff and . xias^JunsiDility 

lor Coordinatioii and Iru^jlenientatiuu of tne 
Com^oneiit Areas 

"The Couscil should be involved ia the Fecruitoent and selection of PDC smM. *' (RE # C6) 
''Stafimg must IflGlude, at^^minimuraj 

, a) a full-time Developmental Continuity Project Coordinator, experienced ia admiiaistpation 
and teowledgeable in the fields of child development and preschool and primar/ education^ 
teacher traming and community' services. The ft^ject Coordinator must be responsible for 
the day-to-day opefation of the project and insure that the required elernentt are imple- 
■mented. The ft^Ject Coordinator wiU be assisted in this by other PDC staff membei^i 

b) a full or part-time staff ^reon responsible for coordination and imple'^e/Jtation of the 
DevelopmeEtal Support Services component, under the nipervision of ^e Project Coor- 
dinator. 

c) a full or part-time person responsible for coordination and implementation of the Pai^Et 
Involvement component, under the supervision of the Project Coordinator^ . , , " (RE # SI) 

" Respoasibility for other compoDent areas must be aligned to specific rtaff membeis. " 
(RE# S2) 



Subcomponunt 4. Aurainistrative -i'rainirig for I'DC stait arid 

Council Memb e r s ^ " 

"Training related to Developmental Conknuity muft be provided for all PDC staff and Council 
members. It mtist include review and dicufflion of the philosophy, goak, basic principles 
and retired elementt of the program as stated In these Guidelines, as well us, locally 
agreed on goals and objectives as stated in the community's operational yea^proposaL This 
training should also include a review of the local Head Start and school programs and their 
goals.". . . (RE # Tl) 

"Training must be provided for Council members is the area of decision and policy malting 
so tHat they may participate as full membere of the PDC Coimcil and Ite subcommitftees. 
It should involve discussios and clarification of the roles, responsibilities and goals of the 
PDC Council Head Start policy groups and the local Board of Education. '\ , , (RE # T2) 



Subcomponent b , U'ne Sea^cjj for /iuditional Funaincj Sources 



"ftograms are expected to seek other funding sources as necessary to supplement this grant and 
begin to develop alternative funding sources in anticipation of the rime when th^ dcmons&ation 
effort has ended anej F^Ject Developmental Continidty funds are no longer available," 
(RE ^ OFSl) 



Subcomponent^ 1 . ungoing Discussion ana KefineiLient of tiie 

Educational Approa ^ch an d Curriculum 

V "TekehM, alta; admatoteatom^ resource and suppBrtUta^ and parenls must b€ anvolvad 
la emgcr tog disci^OE and retoement of the educationa^a^roach and ciimculum*/' 

**Thls should include as intemal asesment s formaijor inforaaal, whereby particlpaate 

contitmally examine their avm and the project's progress in providing continuity in &e ediica- 
timal devel^mental experiences of the childreri and in im'plementmg requfrad 
elema^. " (RE #2) 

Subcomponent 2. Ccinmiunication and Coordination between tna 
/ Head Start and the illementary Staffs ^ 

/ — —— — . . . . 

*^ead S^Lft and school teaching staff must continue to maintain channals of communicatien 
and cooixiination and exchange infonnation, Hiis should include regularly scha^led 
meatin^, eonferences ?.nd worlahops at muttiaUy convenient times as well as exchanges of 
memeraada and /or newsletteis. " (RE #5) 

Jubcomponent 3. Development and Iiapiementation o|e a Compatible 

Coordinatea PDC Curriculum ^ 



"Head Staft a^ schools must adapt or develop an agreed-upon compatible j^p^diaated 
Gurriculutn for children tern preschool through the third grade. The cumcu&m must be 
developmentally- appropriate and must facilitate teaching and learning of the basic sMUs 
needed for reading, writing and computation* It must encom^e tiie physical and social- 
emotional ^wrth of children, ^ 

Tne pliis must include a statemertt of goals and broad objectives in each developmental or 
mbject matter area* Appropriate s&etegies must be developed for providing continuity in ^ 
tile educational and developmental experiences of children^ with social leferen^ to 
fosteiTog s^ial competence and a^ieving comprehensive loBg-range go^* " RE #1 



Subaomponent 4 * Development of a uiaynQati^_^nd_ Mraluative 

Systein a nci individualized Instructionar 
Programs for Children 



"The cuEieulum approach must facilitate individualized isstejction. A dlagnorte a^ 
evaluative s^em must be utilized to implement this individualized approach, 

TOs system should faciUtate individuaLbyd instruction by enab&jag the teacher to pinpoint 
mm developmental level of each child in tlie various cumeulLim areas. The teacher should 
then develop an instructional program lor each child based upon the child's diagnosed 
sttengths and wealme^es. " (RE #3) 
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' iilLINGUAL/BICULTURAL AnD/UU iuULTICuLTlJiiAL, CuNPONLWT 

Subconiponent 1, Coordination ot Special Services for ailingual/ 

Micultural and/or Multicultural Children ^ 

'fti^ecte tibat melude biUngual'bisilmral asd/or multicultural cMlton must coordimte 
jpecUl services to meet to educatioflal and special social-emotional needs of the 
^iMren, in ^er to ackieve comprebe^ive long-range edueatiOTal goak ^d to fester 
iociai competence , " (RE # 2) 



Subcomponent 2, Staff Training 

«^ec;^ must ^am Head Start and school mM, wheAer claOTOom, admlnlsteative , or 
mpportl ta be sensitive to the needs of bmngual-bicultutal aad/or multiculairal children 
(e.g. , flOTguage, toowledge ol cuhniml dynamics, valuing of Aeir culture). Training 
gHflnTH also ipcltidg ide^ification of msomtm per^OTS and materials. " (RE 3) 



Subcomponent 3. Bilingual/Bicultural, and/or Multicultural 

Classroom Activities 

'^laCTOom activities must be plas^d to incliide resmuce pmmom and materials i^lated to 
^ child's cfenic or cultisal back^mmd. Parents or peisom of toir choice shouM be ^ked 
to S€r,re as resource pereons in the classroom and to participate is activities related to .this 
component area. Use o£ biUngual-bicultural and/or multicultiiral resoiffces, m^nals, 
^ and activities must not be limited to use with bilingual -blcultural and/or muMculhiral 
"children. For exaiiiple, materials and infoimatioii on the accomplishmente of member 
of a partioilar ethnic poup should be woven into Ae cumcuhim fo^^ abUdren in lie 
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Subcomponent 4 • 



iiillngual/Blcultural ana/or ^^lultiqultural 
Parent Involvement in PDC J 



■ftgjcrt Aat incKide some biltngual-bieulmml a^/OT mukiaitaral cMldmu must soMeit 
parest iaput ccmceming their long-rosge educational goaJj for Aair children wi^ regaid to 
language aM cuteral element of the program. Every effort should be made to mcoipOTate 
^»n£ ispirt into the osgomg progrom^ " (RE # 1 ) 

'^c^ecfe which include some b i Ungual i cu Imra 1 and/or muiticulmral ohildren mmt 
■malce available parent activities related to cul&iral dynamics ^ ttie values of their 
^ticular culmre, and ^inciplei of multicultiral education. Parente should be ^ked 
to serve aj resources for such activities where appropriate. " (RE # 5) 

'Every effort should be made to inchide bilingual/biculmral and/OT multicul&iial 
parente in all ajpecte the PDC prograin. Tliis Includes regular pardcipation 
on ^e roc Council a^ related activitiea, clasgromn activities, special parent 
activities, and ftc^e activities that sttess continuity between home, Head Start, 
a^ school* Other bilingual or biculmml parente^ and staff shDuld be used for 
outreach ^u^soses to inform and encourage parente of the opportunities available 
for Involvement. TOien necessaryj an inte^ret^r must be made available for 
parente who have dMlculty undemanding the Engl^ language. Also, PDC 
EoticaSji^wslette^, and rther written materials shj^iM be made avuilable in Ae 
^ond language* " {RI # 6) . / 
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BILINGUAL/BICULTUiiiiL COMPOWbiMT 
(DLMUWSTRATIOI^^PRUGRAivlS,, Oi^ 

Subcomponent 1, Coordina'tion of Special Services for Bilingual/ 

B i g u 1 1 ur a 1 C hi 1 A'r en [ 

-^Thm ftc^art CooidlnafiOT should be biUngual, kaoilv ledge able m the field q{ biUngu^-bl^^ 
fgT^Trai adi£Cati0Qy ^.T^ loKrwladgeable m m^e^ag the needs of the population to be served. " - 
(M # 9) ' ^ 

'Staff must inchide a ftill or part-time persOTi who is bllijiguai asd toamed in biliDgual-^ 
bumltiuml e^oatioEj pesposMble for coordination and implementation of the EducaliQO 
campasmt^ v^^r 'dm supervision of ttie ftoject Coordinator, " (RE # 10) 



Subcomponent 2. Staff Training 

*^jects must teain Head Start and school rt^, whother cJaOTwrnj adrninl^ MtivE, or 
support, to be semitive to &e special seeds (languaiej acceptance of cultuml values, 
' buiHing of self-concept) of bilingual or biGulmral chlldien. The staff must be toained to. 
evmiiate the children»s progre^ on an individual baris and be able to help them proper at 
thett own pace. Training should also include identification of resource persons and 
materials." (RE J 2) 



•Teacheis must be familiar with me^^ of evaluating cognitive, language, and social- 
emotional progress of bilingual -biculmral children and be able to adapt ^mm meftods to 
Aeir particular ^oup of children, " (RE # 6) 



'Head Start and primary level st^ must be ttained In bilingual-biculmral insteictional 
approaches. For example. In oider to teach biUng^al children to lead in tiieir ^tatfy 
la^uage, ptoary level teaches must be taught specialiied sltiUs. " (RE # 4) 



Subcomponent 3. ailingual/Bicul turai Classyubm Activities 

: ' ' ' ' . - ■ • ' ; \ — ~ — " 

■^t^dhool and school must implei^^t compatible pfailasa^ias regardlag bilingual -bicul- 
ftrral eAicatlOTp learning, uid apprcacfaes tb teaching. 

T&e curriculum approach chosea by the admmisttatiOJi^ staflf, and parents must be con- 
dstenC from Head Start through the third grades J'^(RM l) 

^* - _ ■ • - _ - . * _ _ 1 3 

'Tsrente must be asked to serve as resource petsom and to participate m acln^vities related to 

' &e selected bilingual/biculmral approach. iJ^e of bicultiiral and muMcultural resource^ 
materiaisj and activities must not be Uinited^to use witii bilingual or bicultural children* 
Fot example, materials and infomation on accomplishmente of a particular e^nic or 
Qilti^al gfoup should be wove u into the cLtrriculum of, all cMldren,in tiie program , " {B£M 3) 

"A bilingual -bicultural program must provide an opporfainity for all children to become 
bilingual if desired by the faipily. Language ^ttuction in both languages must be ^ 
available at the diflerent grade levels (RE # 3)% ^ , - 

'WheneverpSiBla J a full-time teacher Mined in bilingual education should be a member 
the teaching sta^ ia/eacti classroom. Wtilre this is not p^ible, aBrangemenIs must be 
■ made to shai€ ^e sMlls M pelfeons ttainetf in^tilingual education te all bilingual children 

Subcoinyonent 4 , M'lingu0:/Biaultural Parent Involvement in .PDC 

*^areste.of bilingtial-bic^^imral children must be encouraged to participate in aU aspsics of schdNpl 
activities. ParenG muff also be agisted m underetanding tiie advantages of bilingual-bicultLiral 
e^cation and mist be involved in the selection of the specific bilingual -biculmral appmach to . 
he used in their site. " (RE # 7) ■ ^ 

'Ev^ry effort should be made to include bilingual or bicultiffal parents in aU a^cte of school 
. activities. This includes regular participation on the PDC Council and related committees, and 
partidpation in classroom activities, special parent activities, and thwe activities that roess 
COTtimiity betwean home. Head Start, and school. Other biUngual-bicultural parent and statf ' . 
should be used for ouWach purposes to Infonn and encourage parente of the opportoinities avail- 
' able for involvement. When necessary, an interpreter must be made available for parents who 
have diffi culty in undeKtanding the English language. Also, PDC notices, newsletteii, and 
othgr written materials sh^ld be available in the second language. " (RE #11) 




S'UbcompQrient i ' Uevelopiatint of a CQoraian^ed 'Program of 
. . . Serviaes fot/ Handioapped C hildren 

"Rsip^^blli^ for implame^adon of this eompOBent must bft assigngd t© one p€i3S£i« " 

\ (RE #8) ^ . . , ' ^ 

"ftovision miist b# made for tiia coetdmatloa of programs asd s^^ces handigapp^d 
chiidren^ ^^^^se sen^ices must be provided withlB the coiatext of the regular Head Start/ 
. pfeschool and school programs^ vsrlth ^Bjppriate social senrices mada avmilabla^ " ^1) 

"Ail annual survey must be conducted deteimise the number of . haadlca^ed children to 
be lexved.and the Msds. of services^at wiU be requtfed. Commumty resources and other 
soufcef of ftifidiog mtilt^tiiea be idett^ed^id stepi takea i|o pro^L^ thi ^gesiary lervices 
for fteWldran." (RE #3) ^ ^ ^ , 



Subcompdnent 2.\ Proyram Services for UandicappedCniidren 

^*Haiidicapped ehUdi^a fhould be lata grated into die regular cliJ^room ppogra m to' the ^, 
maadmuiEi extent possible. The handicapped child should be b^ed ^d receive serviees 
and asistance in a regular classrodni altiiough be may leave the cla^^oip on a regularly- 

.gghgdulgd ha_^js fo rgr.^i^J^e speciinlizgd sei^Hc-.es sis. a|^tfnpHgte^ " (RE #1) 

***prevl0us teacheis sbouM be included m planning an effective cturiculum geared to 
chlld*^ ahiliti^," (RE #5) ^ / ^ ' ' 

"ProviJiOTs mi^t be madt^ fop carl^ diagnc^ij and evakiation of children wi& le&dng 

disabilitiepj espe ci ally in the arf a of reading. " (M! #2) 

. , ^ . ^ . ' ■ ' , ^ _ -■_ • ' ■ 

^peeial materials ^ sttuctoiral changes , or claSTOom reorganizadon must be provided as 

* appfopriate for accomodarijig handidap^d children, " (RE ^7) . . ' - ' ' 

Subcbmppnent 3, Training ^tivitife for Staf^f and Voiunt;ears 
' \ * Working with iiandiGapped Children 



"Classf^m mtf and volunteer must receive mining in the sMUs needes to ^ovide special 
in^viduallxed>help to handicapped children. ^ Training should provifle background information 
on par^cular handicapping condidonsj Ir slaould aJso provide classroom rtafi or volunteeis 
wto toqwledge of any special technicques hel^ul in woridng with the children as weUfi tiie 
t^e dlBBjCltaHzed materials. " * . ^ ' 




leocies "and private' physicians and ^erapiSG sb^ld be eiicoiffaged to participate in 



Subcomponent 4. Parent InvQlveiuent in the Prografti of 
' ^ ServigeB for Handlcappiid Children 



AoiM b€ ^luded in planni^ an effective cuwlculiim geufed m ghilj'g 
sMJ^^m, Parens should ba encmiragcd to visit the clossroom to pbserve and te offer tuggei- 
^sm based on tiieij own ej^nences witJi their handiea|^d childp " ^ ^ 

'Special Gaining or support must be made ^vailable to the paf^i^C of handicappe'd ohUd^n 
in osder to help them identyy pielf needs and steep the^ to'ayailable aommimity ^soiroei* 
Thif should include group ^cussism and InfofTnation exchangei that will help to relieve ^e 

ijolatien, assure ^em Aat other families have similar problems aad rteer ftem to 
aTmilabirc^nmunlty resources. Local voluntary agencies, depaitaea^ of hea]^ and social 
Mr^^cis, and sahMl dilMct peiionnel should be mobilized to plan ind coquet ^^e 
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PARliWT lUVOLViiMLNT C0MPUNE1«JT 



Subcomponent 1. Development o£ a Coordinatea Parent Program ^ 

"A codrtiBated pa«Bt pwgwm murt be taplea^^ 

Itaad Start ftwugh the early primary yeaa. " (BP #1) i 

. "PawnB muit be iawlved in Ptojact Developmental Coottnuity m decldiag upoo and developiBg 
fte oatoe and cootent o£ wwlahops, claaes and otiiar activities for pareote. " (RE # 1) 

SubcompSnent 2. Parent Invo lvement in Program Uadlslon Maklncc 

"PaJwaS^urt be involved in Preset Devdoptneatal COBttnulty as members of aU PDC gfoui* 
maldng decliloaa about the aatuie and operatton of the piogtiJiiii, " 



Subcomponent 3. Parent Invo lveiaent in PDC clasarooms 

w 

■"Pa«Ba murt be involved in ft^ect Developmental Oontlnulty as otaerveB, volunteeB or 
naid aides in the^Head Start and school classtooinj. " 

■ ; 



1 
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DEVEL0PI4ENTAL SVPVbU^ SEKVICES COMPOUtliT 



Subcomponent 1. DevyiopmeTit of a CQOrdinated Program of 
0 Support Services 

roc f^uSpefsstn mt^ ba aMignad responsibility for tha Davalopmental Suppm Servieas 
Q&m^osmmf so at le^ a half-^me b^j. (R£ #10) 

-•HfeaJ^, meotal health a^ nuttitional seivices available ftrough egmmumty fesoujcas must b# 
nwayad aad lyad to the raasdmum axtant poss^le. The projact muBt attabM^ and maintaia 
Uaiion cpmmumty resoarcas in md&t to provide follow-up and ti^ateient for tia oMl^^n 
affair their needs have been ajse^ed. " (BE §S) 

"Kscon^nuitiaf in tha provijlon of these servicas between fee ^esdbool ud^i^e aarly p^moxy 

Imvmh ihouldbe minimizad ftfough j4int pf^frammisg* " (RE #2) 

^ . . . . ■ ^ ^ -■ . ij " ~ ^ ^ 

"An important provision of medieal sarvices is continuity in racad keeping and refermls, ^ , a 

record keeping system should ba daveloped attach sita^ * * [including] medical and dent^ 

examination data, avaluation of the^^ata and up-to-date i^omation about treatment and 

follow-up. The raeopd keeping system must provide for: 

! a) aimiranee that in all cases pMnfe will ba^told ^e nature oi^a data to be esllaeted 
md the uses to whieh :^e data will be ^t and feat fee uses wUl ba 'rartdcted to fee 
stata^^^^^es; 

b) giving parentt a summary of fee reccrd which includes inform adon on imnaimiza- 
J tion and follow -up &a attnent j 



/ 



) forwarding health racords, wife pareatal cemantj to fee school when fee gh^M leav^ 
Head S^." (RE #4) 



Subcomponent 2 , Spreening and piagnostic Asaesament to Identify 

Children's Needs for Developmental ^pporC 
^ Services 

^Thm imtritional, medical^ dental, mental heakh and social iervicei needs of fee cMlA«n 
- m«t be asies^d upon enrollment in the project, ragaidle^ of aga^'^giude lev^l at th^ 

time of en&y. The children's nuttitiossl needs can be identified on fee basis of their faaalfe 
recwcds (height, weight, and hemoglobin or hematocrit) and itrformation suppliad by 
parents," (RE f^l) . - ^ 

".\^1^e cMldren should be listed wife one or more. of feese community he alfe resources 
wMch p^vlde fee following servieesi a) complete medical , dental and developmental 
hteoTyi b) giowfe assesmieat, height, weight and age? e) vision testing; d) hearing testing; 

«) hemoglobin or hematocrit determinationj f) tuberculin testing where indicated (see 
Head Start Perfoim ance StaQdards)^) urinalysis; h) based on community he alfe problems, 

©fear Elected screenings Jphare appropriate, e» g, , sickle ceU anemia, lead poisoning and 
iiteftinal parasites,- i) n^mp.&nt of cuirest immiimzation s£ams| J) dental e^camination and 

fellow-^ up and k) identifying speech prpblems, deteimlmhg feelr cause and providing 

s^vtees, *' (R£ #3) ' ^ 
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Subdomponent 3 • The Uelivery o£ Support Services 

"A mng€ ei medical J dental, mental heal^ miteldsa se^riees Jhould be 

aimi^te to ^ Head Start md ichael dbildren earQUed m die prOjeet in order W ajsist 
^eir ^yiiealj emoddmal, cognitt\w and social dav^l^meat tov/ard tist overall goal ©f 
iseial c^mpe^nce i (6P#1) 



Subcomponent 4 , 



Training Activities ana Information Disaeraina- 
tion on Support Servipes" Delivery and Health 



Education, 



t 



"In mlMoi to healtii services^ pla^ sbQuld be made to insure Aat: a) parents are escoyraged 
tD hmQ^mm mvolved is tibe hea^h care process relating fio tibeir rhild; b) pai^nte are provided 
yHA. mfdfmatlDn about all avaMable heaWi resOTfceii c) staff is Mined to integrate health 
educatioa into the ongomg classroom and other activldes^ d) chiMren are famlllsmzed with 
ail healm iervices they wiU receive prior to the delivery of those services and e) stafif and 
p^*ents aje provided widi tiie opportunity to Iparn the principles of pfevendve healthi emergency 
:neasiMS and safety practices. " (RE #5) 



Ost aid 



"to felati3% to mental heaWi services, plans shmild be made to j , , - d) a^ist staff and pasen^ in 
develppijig a positive attitude toward Eftental health' iervices, " (EE #6) 

"to relit on to nu^aonal services, plans should be made toi = * .b) Help st^Kj childrcn'and 
^£!in^ t ? und^Eftand the relation of nuttition to the ghild's growth and overall developmeat 
md learr ing potential aj well as general healthy c) ^ist St^f in integrating nu&itioti with 
O^er objectives and activities of the prc^ami d) provide an environment which will fuj^ort 
and pron ote the use of meals and inacta as an opportunity for leamingi and e). provide 
fiuMtionil ea^eriences that reinforce good aspecte of foods sarved at home , tocluding edmic 



and cultural preferences , and introduce ^ildren to a wide variety of foo^, ~' (R£ #7) 
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ERLSERVICt AND INStRVICL TiiAIli^^ COMPONENT 

Subcomponent 1, Scheduled Training Bes^^ns 

f ^ ■ - ' ' ~ ■ 

^ ''Regular mte^gs tot &aialBg, eatohange of iMprmation aod dissussi^ muft be icheduLid^ 
Thmm mmmUm^ m\m iTichide teaching &t^, PM rta^, PDC ComQil membeB and 
' p^'^s, (RI#10) 

Subcomponent 2. Orienting PDC Teaching Staffs Parents y 
y Council Members and Program Staff to 

PDC^ Concepts and Ideas " 

^raialag in fta eencept of Developmental Coatimlty must hm provided all PDC rtaff and 
ComcU membars j teaching staff and mteperted parens. It mtist mclude a raview Md 
di5€iUsio& of the philosophy, goakj basic principles andoequlred elementt of the program m * 
stated m these [OCD] Guidelines as well as locally designed goak aad objectives ^ stated to 
rise community's opefadoaal year proposal. (Copies of the proposal must be made available 
to jj3£eEe^ed pexfom. ) TMs training should ako include an orientation to ^e organization, ^ 
rt^iremen^ ^d goals and phiteophy of the local Head Start ai^ school programi. Copiei 
of tiie Head Start performance r||^afds ihotild he made available to all mteiefted pe^^^. 
Slmil^ly, written statement of the school's phil^ophy and operational procedures, ii 
availabk, should also be dis^buted to interested peri^is. " (Rl §1) 




V 



Subcomponent 3 • Training Activities for Parenta Participating^ 

iri^he Head" Start Center "andT^hool 



**Tramn^ murt be prtvided for pM^nte m tie ar^^of decision Mid poU^ maJdng to they 

may participate as full members of Ae T^Q Council and ite component subcommittees. 

. , ^inin g^ln how to work with teaching a^ adminis&ative staff must be made available to 
parera." (RE #3) 

N^I w i n t ng ^ust be provided for parente wo^ng in paid or volunteer p^itiom in Head Start or 
school r l A i ^ rocrnis. The training should reflect tiie'^rQles agreed upon by the parent and 
tuperviflng teacher and should be planned ^to build upon the exirtng ^kil^ of ^e parent ^ 
well as the areas of cUissroom need stated by the teacher. It is amimed that ongoing ttainiog 
will be provided by the supervising Eeacher. When training is provided by peiions o^er ^as 
Ae sn^svismg teacher, the teacher should a^ist in plannisg, and participate in or be aware 
of ttie ccmtent of the Gaining sessioas, " (RE #4) 




Subcomponent 4. Training for/ Parents in Wor;klng with Their 

Own Children i ■ . 

T'^ia^ aiea cMM gfOv^ ^ devel^meat muit ab© be ^vided for paiM&. 

TWs Wini]^ fheuld focus oo ehil^s^s cognitive, toi^ge, physieal, social-emotiomal, , 
TOteitional, medieal and deatal n#e^. Traini^ seisioni should include infomatien on 
- e^mumty MOUfces available to help paienti meet these needs; The ttaming should be 
d^lg^d io that parent cafl enhance tiieir a?m chiia-rearing ildlk and Aek availability 
to cMmine and ev^uate eAicational cmmila and practices in Ught of principles of child 
deyelopment. " , . , (RE #4) 

Subcomponent 5. Training for Teacxiing Staff and Administrators 

-^i dn Providing for Children; ffl Growth anct Develop- 
meht 

¥ ' ' - ' * i 

"Tfainlng be provided for all He adr Start and ichoQl teaching st^ and mmt include j 

ie^^^ ii child grow& and development^ metho^ of indlvi^almng ins&uctiOT and 
teaching developpientally appropriate baiic skllll. It inc^de teaining in tiie u^ of 

^ / ttie diagnostic -aOT evaiiative syitem necessary to individualize isstaicrton. - (RE #2^ 

"TraJniiig should be oriented to meeting the developmental needs of tiie total child, and 

ihouM inchide '^infonnation related to mpportive^ medical, dental^ ^ychologicali nurt- 

*' ^ tional and social servicflis, " (BP#2) ^ ^ 
W - 

"Trainin^in how to woflc widi p^e^b must be provided for Head St^t and school statf, 
^hi^ng .admin^ttatra. '* (M ^5) 

subcomponent 6. ' Training for Teaching Staff , Cl assroom Volun-- 

teers ^nd Parents in the Skills Needed in Pro - 
' : vi dinqfpr the Needs of Handicapped Children 

' "TeacUng staff and claCToom volunteers mmt receive ga ining in the sWUs needed to 
^ provide special individualized help to handicapped child^n. Training should provide ^ 
, back^wnd information on particular handicapprng conations. It should also provide cla^- 
mom staff or volunteer witti Imow ledge of any special techniques helpful in worldng wlA 
^^children as well ^ tie use of specialized materiak. 

Local agencies and private physiciaw and tiierapis^ should be encouraged to participate 
in these sessions. ParenG and pfevious teachers should be included in pl anning an effective 
(Mp^um geared to Ae ch^^^^ffities. Parentt should be encouraged to visit the cla^- 
--""^^^ td obseive and to offer suggestion based on Aeir own experienoes with their^ 
handicapped child. (RE #7) 

"Special fraining or support must be made available to pareute of handicapped children in 
order to help the dentify their»needs and steer them to available community resoiwces. 
Locai commttoitv .igencies, departtaente of health aod serial services, and^s^ool disteict 
peisonticl should be mobilized &'^plan and eouAict these se^ions. " (RE #8) 
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Subaomponsnt 7. Training for Head Start and School Staff to 
s Seneitiie Them'^^he Special Needs of Bi^ 

li^gual/Sioultural and/or Multictiltural 



' ^ Chif dreF 

•■' ' ^ - ' . ' - - .. ' 

*'noj€ra ^mt te^b^ bilingual axid/^F bi^lmral chil&^n mv^ pfovidg tFalning /of 
Head Stsrt and sch^l fta£fe (claOTOom, admimstraiive and su^ort) which will sa^tiif 

' ^em to ipaeial iiea^ (lafigumge leli-concepC and culmral) of bilugual and/^ 
bioilSural chil^en. 

Rilfngiial knd/cfs bietil^al specialk^ should bm mobi^gd to plMM sonduct 
iMio^. Is addition, q£ bUi^ual asd ov biculwal moiif€es«h^nan and maferial- 
ihdi^ ^ edmpiled ^ad mada available to\U isAiefted pwptp #9) 
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APPENDIX a 




Over^iew-^^of the Design 




The Implementation Study design consists of four tasks^^ \ 
identification of variables, data collection, data analysis, 
and reporting. These major tasks constitute a two-year effort 
designed to answer the research questions outlined in the 
Introduction. Discussion of the research design is organized 
according to the four major tasks (see Figure C-1) i 

• Idantif ication of variables . The creation of a 
variable' list was a. major task for the Implement 
tation Study In Program Year II (1^75^-76). This 
list defines the categories of information to be 
collected from each site in order to rate imple- 
mentation levels , to evaluate ^eKplanatory hypotheses, 
and to produce descriptions^pf^ each PDC program* 
The tasks in creating 'this /14st\were a) to define 
the criteria by^ which implimentation will be rated, 
b) to formulate a list of. hypotheses to explain 
levels of implementatioji, 4nd c) to identify 
- additionll information needed from sites in order 
to desc^be them mdequately* 

m Data collection . . Data have been collected regularly 
from sites during the study. Data collection tasks 
include a) selection. of data collection strategies 
:„_._^..„^.-s.^ i table- €or «ach var^ 

instruments, c) actual data collection from the sites, 
and d) using the data to rate implementation levels 
of each site . ^ - 

m Data analysis . Data analysis tasks are to a) plan 
efficient strategies for organizing and processing 
dat4, b) design data analysis procedures appropriate 
f ^^"^nswering the basic research questions, and c) 
perform the data analysis* 
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' Figure C-1 
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IMPLEMINTAIION STUDY DESIGN 



ft 



— I i ■ 

■ TASK I 




' TASK II 




TASK III 




TASK IV 
. . Report 


Idintification 
of VariabliS 




Data Collictibn 
Activitiss 




Data Analysis ^ 
Activities 


k 


Produetion 


• Develop/Baviie ^ 
' IniplaRiintatiQn 
. Instruniint (11) 




1 Identify data 
ioiirces for each ' 
variabii (11) 




• Construct data 
fliatrlcii (11,1111) 

• AnaiyiQ iibriGes 




• koduee descrip" 
tiona of till _ . 
impliinentation . 
status of eich - 


• Identify iipleniin- 
tation viri^lis 
{11} 

t Conduct literature 
search (II) 




• Deiip data 
collection 
initrwnti (II) 

1 Coliict data (11^, 
III) 




for pittemi ^^d . 
relitionshipi (III) 

• Detirmini extint of 
support for hypoth- 
laes (11, III) 




' iiti (III) / 

1 Produci the 

National Impliaen-' 
/ tation ProcAs 

Study (III) ■ 


• Fomulati hypQth-^ 
giei (11, mj 


y 


f file data 

•'Rata Impliinentation 




hypothiiis (11,111) 




• Identify •hypothasis 
relatsd Vaiiables 

'(il, ill) 

1 Identify site 
dascrlptors (II, 




l|vali (III) 

Q ■ 

■r 




• Idintify factors 
affictini' iif IS" 
. ilntation sugciss 

"^1,111), 




t 


t Idinbifyl^ds^crip-* 
tive vari^jies 

(11, in) 
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ERIC* 



Roman numerals indicate tha progrim yiirs 
*in which the ictlvltles will occuri 



m 



RepQr^t prCTiuctiQn , Implementation data being ' 

reported in two ways I an implerrtentation^'^^tus / - 
report for each site^ containing detailed- dascriptions ; 
of each program' a implementatron status? and a 
national implementation process study Report, ,^ 
containing implementation ratings and hypotheses" ' 
about .factors affecting the levels of implementation. 



Task It I denti fication of Variables 

C Although one objective for the study is to learn as- muoh 
as p^sible about the processesvof ifpplementation at each jT 
Bits, \ descriptive and. analytic framework is necessary if ;f 
co'iiapiTisons across sites are to be obtained* The initial . 4- 

design Jtask for the impl^entation study^ then, was to con- ^.^^^ 
struct this framework by identifying the categorieAof infor- 
mation to be co^lec^^ at'lall sites. The steps in Wiis ^ 
process of varial^lC identif icartion, represented schematically 
in Figure w^e completed in the fall of Year II,- the 

list was revised Agollowing the spring 1976 field test of 
instruments. Thre^^pes of variables were included on the 
list: ' / 

• Implementation variables which must be measured in 
order to assess the degree to which a program has 
implemented the PDC Guidelines ; 



• hypothese s-related variables which must be measured 

* in ord6^ to' determine whether a preliminary set of 
hypotheses relating implementation levels. with site 
processes and characteristics are supported; 

m descriptive var iables which^ in addition to the 
implementation and hypothe^ses variables^ must be^ 
^ measured in order to produce an adequate description 
( of PDC at each site. 

Implementation variables were derived first from*the 
Guidelines by constructing an Implementation Rating Instrument^ 
and extracting^ variables from ,dt (Steps 1-^5 in Figure C-2>. 
Hypothesis variables were generated from a list of hypotheses 
developed by staff from field experiencer a literature se'arch, 
and fconsultations with ACYF (Steps 6-9)\ Descriptive variables 



iThe IRI is bound separately, 
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INTIFICATION PROCESS FOR VARIABLES 





STIM 

rtqylrgfiinu 
and mml 
ffiqulfpentt 



lipteientitl^n 
lnitfiiBiiit_ 




STEP ? 




Identify- 




virliblei frOA^ 













s 

s 




STEP IB 



chiricteflitUs 
dtscribi ii£h 





STIM! 






' Idifitlfy- 






Viflabjei ffai 






mi dguflptor 






Jifilble LllL 
vaflflblii 

yjrliblii 

Dii£r.lptl^ 
Virlablii 



DeeUjon poInU 
£o to 



CQridltlpnil fla^ 
^' InfanDitlen flow 



.wece derived by iKaminirig /the anticipated needs for das1pr;ibln_gL_ 
sites and datarmiriing \*hich of these vari^Mes wara' pot already 
on th# list '^(Steps * 10-13) • These steps are describ^ bjl'ow \ 
(for more complete explanation ^df the steps with illustrative^ 
axampias, sea Interim Report IV, Volume* 2, August 1976^) . • 

^ ■ .. . = ^ * . • . . • 

Identifying -Implementatioh Variables (Steps l-'S) 

/ ^ ■ ^ y ' . : . : - 

Step li Analyze^Guidellnes and extract requiremQntB . v 
-The — P^^pe-^Impteme^q t a %d#^¥e^^ es--p r d vl-d e d — feha-- s our c a- - - ^ - 

for impramantat ion variables". ' In this first stiep toward 
operatlonalgrzing the Guidelines the " document vss. analyzed 
and individual statement of program requirements extracted,- . 
*Prom the basic principles: and %e^uired &lemen%s in the . ^ 

Guidelines ^ discrete requirements (i-e. ^ "must" and "should" ^- 
st^temants) were extracted and ligted for each componant. « ' 

^dS-i noiiradundant "must" and "should^' statements wer^ included 
^n phrSsings as close as possible to. the original, without 
.regard to thair^ potential for being operationalized. The 
objective "at this point in the- analysis was to identify the ■: 
requirements^ not to interpret or oparationalize the^. * ■ 

Step^^^ Frame implementation items, a Once a f 

list of PDC program requirements^had been idehtif led, the ; 
next step in the design sequence was to devise a procedure 
for assessing systematically the degree to which sites had 
implemen'^ed each requiremenS^^^ The product of this ^ step was 
the Implementation Rating Instrument (IRI)/ a battery of ^ 
rating .scales to^ be applied to the data from each. site* [>'.. 

By design^ the Guidelines were only to provi^ a 
framework within which each site could plan .its own program^ 
rather than an actual blueprint. Thus^ in designing procedures 
for assessing levels of implementation it was important-.not 
to impose more structure or specificity on programs than the 
Guidelines intended. There fore )^ if the Gui^ lines only stated 
that programs must have a^diagnostiG^^ evaluative system 
*f or identifying the educational needs of individual' children,^ 
without specifying features of that system, no features'^ could 
be imposed in assessing implementation.' ^ ^ ' 

Sites could be di f f erent iated ^ however r according to 
dimensions of required elements' implementation^^regardless 
of hoW: an element was interpreted locaily. Three such 
dimensions were selected for this purpose in the initial 
version of the IRI: ^ 



Tha extent 04 implementation i^^ th pro 
the target ppplill|i^ "for a required e 
are aatually affected that! elament ' 
tatiortn or ^he frequency with! wl\ich ,a 
^^vent 'Activity occurs^ : • ' 

The'duratibn of imtolementatioiii .- the-/amou%it/of 



rtipri of . /. 
ement^who J 
/impiemen^/ 

equtred ^ , 



time that has elapsed since implemenjfation of a 
pant idular required element began* 

The effectiveness .of ^e imgiement 
perceived by individuals from the 
target population, ^ ^ - 



element , 

Lerrient ' s : 



as 



/extracted requwr^-- 



ich defined the 

apJess iftiplemen= 
1 which could, not 



By applying these dimensions to each 
ment^ a. series of questions ^was derived w 
information needed from.a. site in ordef 
tation. Extracted requiirements from Ste _ 
be operationalized- and for ^which questions cpulp^not be 
* formulated were omitted from the study p/t this point 

Having' identifi^ the dimensions aAd categories ,for 
issessing implementation levels, .four-pfoint rating scales ■ 
were created to insure a consiskent framework for interpreting 
'answers to thte questions, 



Intervals between the points /on the scales' were 



set somewhat Arbitrarily for the Year/ 
on staff expectations of intervals 1: 
between sites. Following the Year 
at five sites, items were rewdrded 
to discriminate betwfen sites, ^ 



TJ field test based - 
ely to reveal differences 
field test conducted 
improve their capacity 



Almost 300 scales were generated 
ement^i8)n Rating instrument 
into ^subcomponent" "clusters, €r 
which ad&ress similar'* aspects of 
analyzed^ scores on itemB within 
>j| produce a ^single subcomponent 
llpres from other su^compone 
.an^bverall component score 



in this mfanner for the . 
hese wet'e-^iren organised 
'ales, withiti, each component- 
e PD^C Guidelines . When . , 
e subcomponents are averaged 
arm, which is averaged with 
thin a component to produce 



1 



Its also helps insure that each 



l^contribute equally to the^ 
a given compone'n^* If this 



^CluBtering items .into subcompone 
extracted program requirement wi 

overall implementation rating for - . ^ ^ ^ 

done, an extracted requirement which happened 
scales would have a -greater' impact .on the 
whicK''had only generated .four. While 
program/ requirements, should not be 
there are clearer criteria upon which, 
there is no altc^rnative but to weigh 



clustering were not 
to gene'rate eight- IRI 
edmponent rating than one 
it.—can *be argued that all 
giv.en equal/ weight, 4 until 
to base these "weightings^ 
each equally* 
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^ " r J ^ draf t version of thei complete IRI was stifamitted^ to 

ifCYJ^program ,staf f for review in January %197^ to ^aurf that ^ ; 
the dimensione^long which sites were- to be rated conforniad . 
' :/ to/ ACYf/ intentions ^f or PDC. A rey^ieed .Veifsion of the inetru>- 

, ment iricbrpotating their suggestibns, ^as f ie^ld-tested at . ' / 
, . five suites in spring' 1976 . Results^ from this field^test a*Lprigj 
; .( with the changes m^d^ the IRI ^ere reported in Interim ; 
* Rp^rt IV ^ Volume 2^Ch4pter III) . . ^ / . ^ 

=^ V j -./■' steps 3-^5 1 identi-fyina iiTg>lementation variab^^ The 
taik' iS^ these .steps Wis; t^^ inforntation .neetS,^- 

t6* describe and* r^ate each program' s implementatidn. The list 
/of implementatiori" variables was constructed in .two^ stages,: 
/first, the * IRI rmt^ng- scales were eKamined to dftermi^e >the 
'knf orniation required cto 'perform the ratings NeKt, tnii 



.s 



/initial V^iable List w^s ^viewed and. ite*s added to insure^ 
^ that data necessary for describihg t^ implementation as well 
as rating it were*inel4ded . / ; " - 

Jdentifying Hypotheses^ Related Variab^es^' (Steps ''6=9} 

The procedure illustrated in Steps 6^ throUgh^^ on the 
,flow chatt in Figure C-2 was used to derive^ variatffles ^h^t 
wouid need to be measured in order to determine whether the 
^^^anatory hypotheses are supported . ^ * 

Step 6 1 Formulate ah -initial list, of hypotheses . After : 
implementation rating~criteria^ procedures, and v^riable^ 
had been identified , the next .design activity was*the fot-- , 
"mulation^,aL_anJ^ttial list of hypefcheses relating, site ^d!cgani= 
zation and process characteristics to rated ^Levels of implement 
tation^, , .This initial .list ^s been, and will' coi^tinue to^be ; 
refined, pruned, and eKp^ndeS throughout' the ,imp3fementation 
study, and. will culminate, "ta} in a list of tes^^ibl® ^hypotheses 
for futjdre research, and (b) a set of statements Fsmnmarizing 
the '"lessons" learned %rom the firs€ thre^ yeatsfoF^^DC abojat 
the relationships between process and org^nizaTtipnal factors 
and implementation success* y ^ 

* " ' ■ ^ J. • 

Hypptheses were obtained from |three ^ou^qes 

• knowledge of PDC programs obtained b^t staff members 
' ^ . ' during planning year and fall 197^:',6lt'e -visits; ^ 

I ^ i . V * L'i' - ■' ' ' 

.m review of th% literature in the fields^ of educational 
and organizational change^ and. innovation ; 

m- consultatipns with PDC program staff-. . 
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Thasa hypo these i were presented in interim Report IV and were 
revieig'ed.wlth,. PbC program staffs during the winjter 1977 siteV 
,visitfe. ■ ■ ■• ' ^ • • = ; ^ ^ ' ' . / . V "= : 

St eps 7-9 i /Identlf iqation of hypotheses-yelated variables . 
As hypotheses w^a identified, the information i needed to 
eua3-uate each ^at all .sites was next id^ntlfiedl These hypotheses- 
reikted variables were then added to the Variable ^ List • 

' -i" Th^. analytic procedure for this step was / the| same as 
that Tmed--to~identi:^y implpme — _ 
WQre eKamined and the dependent and indepGndent variables 
identified. After the variables , had been identified, those, 
not already among the implementation variables wpre added 



o the list. 



Identify Ing Descriptive Variables (Steps 10-13) : ■ ^ 

' Step 10 1 Identificabion of descriptive variables needed 
to produce a descriptive repQrt~for each site . Not all 
Information needed abojat each site would be identified through 
the ^above design activities. Implementation variables only 
Identify information needed to .describe ©ach PDC site in terms 
of the PDC Guidelines . Hypothesis variables only identify ^ 
site characteristics suspected of exerting some ' influence 
over a- site's implementation of the Guidelines . Some additional 
^descriptors are needed in order to produce ^adequate reports 
dfescribing each site, * 

: ; : . / t . 

The process of identifying dGscriptive variables ^as ^= 
much like that described for the 'implementation and hypothesis 
variables. After staff discussions of the descriptive needs 
for e-ite reports^ a list of descriptors was. identified. This 
list included such items as the demographic characteristics 
of the community served by the^ PDC program, the events leading 
.to tife introduation;,oT PDC in the community the background^ 
of k£y program ^ers^rinel p etc, Spme items were included 
among- the descriptors because it was -^suspected that future * 
hypotheses might be 'formulated from them, - Next , variables / * . 
were formulated .from the list of ' discrlptors , Variables not 
already on the Variable List were then add^d to it. 
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Task 2i Data CollectiQn 



i 



The basic'^data collection tasks were to (a) datermine ; 
the optimum methocis for obtaining each category of infoiinatiori 
identified on the Variable List^ (b) design iristrumentg to/ 
collect the datai (c) collect the data; and; (d) complete 
the IRI tating scales Cot each site. The sequence of these 
activities is represented schematically in Figure 



Report 



I) fiill-scale 

s were-to-iiAve— — 



In the original design (Interim 
--tfata Wllnections-ahd^^ 
occurred twice-^ronce at the end of Prai/ram^ ag^in, 
in the spring of Year Ii;C, Delays bV^the Oftice of Management / 
and Budget in approving the data coM^t ion forms r however r ; /\ 
forced a reduction^ these "plan^ f6r Year II to a field / 
test of the interview fo^s and iRl'V^^ five, sites ^ and a 
reduced' collection effort at the remaic^^g nine; in Year 
III^ implementatibn data could only be c&ilected at nine 
sites and interviews with teachers and parents could hot be 
completed because more than nine respondents would have been 
involved* - ' - ^ . ^ f 

- - A . = " ' ^ ' . • J .- 

step 1% Deaide on appropriate data collectJ-on strategies 
for each variable . In this step^eactf variable on the list , 
was examined" and a series of decisions madei / 

• Have the necessary data already been collected? ^ 

• If the data for a variable have already beei> • o 
collected/ is more recent ipfprmation needed? 

• If more recent information is required^ or if data 
for the variable have never been collected , what is 
the most appropriate strategy for collecting it? ^ 

Eight data col lection strategies have been developed, 
either for the Implementation Study specifically, or for 
the Impact or Cost Studies* These strategies are: , 

• Structured interviews to be conducted with PDC 
administrative and ^aching staffs during site 
visits by te&ms from the contractor and subcontractor; 



\^Data collection from the sites began in the Planning Year 

:i974-75) with the gathering of information for the case studies. 

le first collection guided by this design was not. until 
the winter site visit of Program Year II. ^ 
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DiU cplle^tlDli 
by jinpict itiff , 

On lit! dill 
eollectlani 

Minditary floy^ 

Condi tlonal floN 

Infor/nitlon flow 



Initryiniat 
fievillon^ 



Etlmographic (i,e* r non-instriimented) obBervationi 
of PDC classes and activities performad by - 
High/Scope staff during site visits (Year II Qply) ? 

Systematic obsarvatidhs of PDC classes perforTned 
by lical testers trained by High/Scope using an 
observation instrument designed by High/Scope 

(Years Ii and III) } . 

• ■ ■ ■ * 

8 

Parent Survey questionnaires mailed to a random 

=lSmpW'W''PDtr^n^"^compartTO 



, part of the Impact Study (Year III only) ? 1 

• 'Teacher Surveys conducted with a sample of PDC 

and, comparison school teachers as part of the 
Impact Study (Year III only) ; ^ } ^ 

• Documents (i-e*^ proposals^ curric^um statenjents^ 
etc,) collected from sites (Years l-III); 

' • Data collected as part of ^ffl? cpst analysis 
' (Years II^III) ^ \ f , 

• An optional onsite reoord^keeping system to be 
used by PDC staff tb record needed information 

on PDC meetings, draining activities, and del-ivery 
of required health and social services* ^ 

Data for most of the variables have been obtained through 
the structured interviews, with the other* strategies supplying 
auxiliary or verification information. Site documents, the 
record*-I*eping system, and Cost Study data have been, however, 
a primary source for cettain highly quantitative^^ data (for ' 
eKample, average monthly volcin tee r hours) which would be ^ 
difficult and time-consuming to collect in interviews,^ The 
Parent Survey was to -have obtained opinions from parents 
abo^t the effectiveness with which various parent involviment 
requirements have been.* implemented * Data on the actual number 
arid kinds of parent activities were obtained frd# the other 
sources . , ^ ' 

^^. afc^ ,2> Design data collection i-nstruments . After the 
procedure fo^"a"ddressrng7each~variable was aflentif ied, instru- 
meff^^were designed to insure that the needed information 
would be .collected. 



^The Parent and Teacher Surveys could not be administered due 
to delays in obtaining forms clearance from 0MB. 
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step 3 g Collect data . Data collection activities have 
occurred throughqut the study,, A schedule of ^oriection . ' ' \^ 
times for each methodology is provided in Figures and 

Systematic classroom observations were completjed by 
local testers in the fall and. spring of Program Years II and . 
Ill at Head Start centers only, ^ost data were collected , 
continuously throughout both years, with siter visits by cost 
specialists from the subcontractor occurring twice in Year 
II and once in Year III r ~ --^ — — — . - - - - — - - — h - — — 

Data collected in individual interviews and ethnqgraphic 
observations ware summarized by site visitors at the end 
of the site visit. the summaries and raw data were then 

placed into the data files; ^ ^ ^/ 

, Step Ml Rate implementation using the IRI . Full-scale 
rating of program iniplementat iop occurrpd during the Year 
-III site visits. The primary, sources .6f data £or the rating 
of ^ implementation levels were the structured interviews — ^ 
cortducted during that site visit. At the end of the site 
visit week^ the site visit teams met to consolidate their' - 
information and complete the ,IRI ratings. ^ - 

Site . visitors also performed a second set of implementation 
ratings designed to incorporate more latitude into the 
assessment process, , Whereas the IRI contains a battery of 
scales with clearly defined criteria for rating' (e.g.^ the 
number of classrooms in which a given requirement had been 
implemented) this second set of scales is less restricted. ^ 
less quantitative^ and more judgmental, 

After the specific ratings' were completed^on each IRI 
subcomponent, raters reassestfed implementaMon along four 
dimensions: breadth, intensityi e^fectiverLess, and overall 
level of implementation. For these judgmental ratings, 
assessments were based upon whatever information raters could 
bring to bear^on^the site's implementation experience. Miti^ 
gating 'circumstar^ces could be taken into account, so that 
if a site had achieved implementation of the diagnostic and 
evaluative system in only 25% of its PDC classrooms^ but 
because of a fall teachers strike this represented a singular 
implementatibn acjiievement , that site might still receive a 
high rating on these judgmental scales. • 
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^procedures diiignid and condhctad by Impact Study staff 
©'■^rpcidures disignsd'and conaucted by Coat Analysis staff 
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•\DATA GOLLECTION' SCHEDULE! PROGRAM YEAR III 
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:. ' When analyzed, the IRI scores are compar^e* with the 
judgmental ^ scores. ^When discrepancies appear, possible 

explanations' are discussed, / , * ' ' ■ 

/ 

Step 5 1/ Pool collected^- data' in <f ilea . Data from all 
sources were pooled into a (single Hfile for each site.- Both 
raw and processed data are included. Processed data' include 
monitoring reports for each site^ from, Year ^-interim imple- 
^ mentation status reports from fail 1975 , .sit* proposals, 
interview, summaries from each site visit, case studies from 
Program Year \, and summaries of data col'l^cted tiy the Impact 
.and Cost Studiei* -^aw data include individual interview 
responses, ethnographic observation notes, and site documents 
such as curriculum . statements , meeting minutes, and so forth. 

Task 3\ Data Analysis 

Because o£ the descriptive nature of much o£^ the infor-- 
mation collected ^ from the sites, and the^largely ^ inductive 
nature of the study, large amounts of qualitative, uncoded 
data^ were obtained' usiag the methods^ described in the pre- 
^ceding section. These data must be.» analyzed systematically 
and efficiently , to identify patterns in the implementa^tion 
experiences/of' the PDC .programs and to generate hypotheses. ^ 
for their explanation/ Most of the^ data analysis (Figure 
C-6) has occurred in Year IIIi the process is an indudtive 
one, ^beginning with the organization of files of pooled data 
from each site ^ into f set of matrices which "facilitate. rapid " 
comparisons of similar dategories of information f rom^^dif f eren 
sites. ^Mpse matrices are then analyzed for patterns. 



Organizing the Data (Step 1) 

^ata from all sources h^ave been , organized into €ive 
matrices^ one ma^riK /for each of the ^threc' categories of ; 
variables on the Variiiae List, a separate matrix far the 
IRI scores, and a^ final matrix containing the eKplanations 
obtained from sites fot their levels of ^mpjementation 'in each 
component.' Because of -the quantd^ties of information involved, 
and thd n:eed for easy juKtappsition of matrices tjAe "cells" 
of'a given matrix ara generally represented by sepa^rate 
file folders containing extensive written- descriptions . 
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step la: Cpnstruct aymatrix of impiementation data 



(Years II and 111] 



The first matrix contains data needed 



to complete the/IRI ratings, organized by site and Guideline 
domponent. The/ contents of each cell are ^further .organized 
by IRI subcomponent (i.e,^ variables addressing the same 
extracted Guidpiine- - requirements) , Thus/ for the education 
component there is on the matrix a row 'of 14 cells, each con- 
taining information about education component implemei^tation 
variables at a PDC site. The information within cells is 
organized acdording to IRI subcomponents: there is, for 
eKample, a description of the diagnostdJc ^n4 evmluati\^ system, 
a imwort on the judgments of teachers as to that^ system ' s 
\ef f At ivenes's and information on the extent to which the system 
had been implemented at the' site in guestion* -Similar " data 
are also included.^ for othfer education component^^clusters , 
such as the/ PDC plan for indLvidualization of instruction, 
development of .a cobrdinateH _ curriculum^ etc. This .matrix 
has been updated following each site visit .-^ 

^ "^^p llhi ^ Construct a ma€rix of implementation ratings 
(.Year"lII /onl y) . The previdus matrix contained the infor= 
mation ne 
this secoi 
ratings- 
is also 
organize 
score fo/r 
the sami 
derived / f 



ded to complete the IRI ratings for each site; 
d 'matrix contains the actual products' of those 
the IRI and judgmental rating scores. ' The matrix 
rgariized by 'site and component, with each ce^l 
by subcomponents. Thus, each cell contains an IRI 
each subcomponent, a judgmental rating score for 
clusters, and overall scores for the entire camponent 
rom-each rating system. 



(Years 



'II 




Icj Construct .a matrix of implementation exg^Ianations 
aad III) . As part of the implihientation rating 
site visitors have been investigating and reporting 
factors, conditions, or events which .affect implement 
, This explanatory information, derived from several 
s ,\is" organized in this matrix. Like the preceding 
es, the axes on the implementatipn explanation matrix 
tes and components^ with each component organized* by 



r* For example,, a site 
agnosji-ic and evaluative 
against using^ inservice 
use. This explanation 
diagnostic and evaluative sy 
erit cell for that site. 



may have been unable to implement- 
system because teachers had 
training days for instruction 
wo^uld. be entered on the matrix 

tem section of the education 
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Step Id: CQiistruct- matrix of hypQ^he^sgs-related data 
(Y ears II" and III ) . The in format ion needed to evaluate" ' " 
the extent of empirical support for the hypotheses generated 
earlier was organized into a matrix by site and individual 
vax^iable (rather than by Guideline component as in the 
preceding matrices). Each^cell' contains the .data for a^ 
speciric hypothesis variable at'^a given site. A hypothetical 
example of a section of this matrix is illustrated .below: 



Teacher Ro c r u i t m a n t 
Procedure 



Number \of Bilingtial 
Head Start Teachers 



Number of BiTingual 
Elementary Teachers 



"sTfifr 



Teachers compatible 
with PDC philosopriy-- 
actively recruited 
by PDC staff from 
all schools in dia= 
trict. 



No srecruitmcnt or 
selection of 
\ teachers. Teachers 
previouBiy, in 
s c h DO 1 r a t ai n e d 
for PDC. ' 



4 (10u% of total) 



(50% of total) 



4 (251 of total) 



Step le: Construct ma^trix of desc r iptive variables 
(Year III only) . The final matrix organizes data collected 
to complete the descriptions of each program beyond what has 
already been obtained as^ part of the assessment of" implemen- \ 
tat ion or hypotheses. Like the hypothesis variable matrix, 
the descriptive variable matrix is organized by variables and 
sites, with each cell containing information on a specific 
vajriable at one site. Examples of a fev/ hypothetical cells 
from this matrix are illustrated below, * — ^ 





SITES 


A 


B 


c 


W 

9 


Population of 
Coranunit/ 


. 2 5, 000 


500,-000 


1, 540,000 


VARI. 


T o t , N ijin. L i" o f ' - 
Schools \n District 

J " ' ' 1 


/ 

4 


14 


' . 25 
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Analyzing the Data (S^ps 2-6) 



Once orgianrzed>. the data matrices are analyzed quali-- ■ 
tatively.for patterns, and relationships/^ ^The analytic 
tasks are as follows: - , i^* 



Step 2--^Analyze the implenientation data and rating 
mmtrrices to discover patterns in^ implernentation 
experiendes across sites; 

Step 3=-- Analyze the hypothesis- variable matrix to 
determine the extent ^of support for existing 
hypotheses; . 

Step 4=j-Analyze the implemen^tation explanation 
matrix* to determine whether additional unanticipat^fl 
causal factors^ emerge from the data for which new ^ 
hyp^^theSes must be formulated; 

Step 5==Analyze the descriptive variable matrix 
for pattfrnfe; 

Step 6 ----Formulate conclusions antf findings for 
reportinq. 



Step 2 1 Analyse implementation rating and data matrices 
for patterns . "The implementatioxr data matrices and implamen-— ^ — 
tation rating matrices are analyzed for four types of patterns^ 
or relationshipsr / 

Patterns in the levels and varieties of implemen-- 
tation^ for each site, across components; 



Patterns in the levels and varieties of implemen- 
tation for each component^ across sites; 

Relationships within sites between implemehtation 
scores in one compbnent- or cluster and those in 
another component or cluster; 

Relationships between degrees and features 'of 
implementation success and degrees of measured 
program ^ impacts • ' ' ^ ■ / ' ■ -^.^ 



The smf-l 1 number b#-prp-j ect '^i-tes^-prec-l-udes--e-f-f ec^t^^ 
of statistical procedures. 
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. Patterns of the firtt type are identified by reading 
down eaoh column in the implementation malices; this reading 
produce^ ..an implementation "p^oJ^^^le" for^'^each site. These ^- 
composite profiles are then compared acros/s .sites to identify 
regularitiei in general implementation levels^ at all sites. 



Patterns oT t^e second variety are idOTitified by reading 
across each row of the two matrices. Such an examination 
could, for example, reveal that' several sites had equal 
-difficulty implementing the parent involvement cc^mponent, 
whatever the teasons* It could also rev«,^l that the best 
implemented sites used the same commercially available 
diagnostic and e^^aluative system, while si^es^y/hich opted to 
(design their ^bwn systems were unable to achieve substantial 
implementation (the examples^^a^e— hypothetical ) . - ' ■ ' 

The third variety of pattern is discovered through analyses 
of relationships among the component and subcomponent ^scores 
in the im^ementation data matrix. Each component and cluster, 
score is examined to identify relationships between implen^n^ 
tation success in one program area an^^ success in others. ^ 

Patterns of the fourth variety are identified by relating 
implementation rating scores with outcome data* obtained ■ 
through ^chl^ld testing- and surveys of .parents and teachers. ^ 

Step 3:-- Anal-4^ze th^ hypothesis variable and implemen- 
tation^ ra ting matrices fpr p atterns. The . objective in this j\ 
next analyti"c^tep is tp" discover patterned relationships ^ 
between hypothesized, independent variables on the- onfe hand, 
and ^ implementation rating levels on the oth^r. Two types , 
-of relationships are, examined in. the hypotheses* 

' " \ • Relationships .be^weenvimplementation of two ^ Guideline 
requirements Je . g.v "sites with a functioning PDC 
Council will have ^higher ^ implementation ratings for 
'the parent involvement component " 

# Relationships betwden independent process factors 
or organizat ibnal clfar4c*teristics an^^ implejnentation 
ratings for given^ components or ctn"spe^r s^^(e • g , ^ "sites 
with voluntary teacher *part-ioipation will, ha^e higher 
V implementation for the- education component:' )j K ^ 




r 



Analysis for relationships of the first type described ^ 
above are ba^sed^ on the impiementation rating matrdx only; 
a'nalyses for the pther*'type of relationships use both thf ' 
implementation, rating matriK and the hypothesis variable 
matrft-K, These analyses involve three steps^ / 

^ • Review^ each hypothesiB to determine the nature 
and direction of the prediGted relationship 
between th4^ independent and dependent variables; 

^the/ dependent and. independent variables 
lypo thesis on the appropriate matrices ; 

X ' \ . 

^ Determine the exten-t ,to which the hypothesis is 
supported *by ^he data* 

s tep 4^ Analyze the explanation matyix for patterns .V" 
The explanation matrix waSj a primary soiree for riew hypotheses 
for investigation in Year Thus, tnis analysis begaft ^ 

in Year II and was reported in Interim Report IV, Explanations 

= supplied by sites for their implementation successes and 
failures were examined for patterns across 'sites, Where, 
such patterns were found, they were examined to de^termine 
whether the explanatory factors involved had already been 
identified in existing hypotheses* For tho.se factors not 
already included in the hypothesis list , new hypotheses were 

^ formula^ted and added to the list. If the data necessary 
to evaluate any new hypothesis at all ^ites were in the files 
already, the independent variable was simply added to the 
hypothesis variable malrix and thgi^ypo^heses were evaluated 
at all sites following xhe procedures oatlined for Step 3* 

Step 5: Examine descriptive matrix fbr pAt^terns . The 
principal function of the descriptive matrix .was to organize 
data needed to complete the necessary description of each 
site. These data were also analyzed for patterns so that 
summary statements about tre.nds among characteristics of^ all 
the programs could be included in this report, . ■ 

, ' - ^ =* 

Step 6i Draw concltislons^ from the analysed . After 
all 1iata\,haA;'e been- analyze^ and patterns "and relationships 
iderttifiedV answers to the original research quektions will 
be, formulated for inclusion in the Implementation Study 
irjtarim r^ptfrfr^ for; Year III. 

\{ , 



A, 

Task 4 I Report Production 



Two types of reports have been ^ or will be prepared 
for ACYF from these analyses i Site Implementation Reports 
and a report on the national implementation study* 



Site Implementat ion Rep orts 

Submission^'Dates : March 1^ 1976 

4 August 31, 1977 , 

The Site Iftiplementation Reports will contain descriptive 
accounts of implementation activities at each of the sites 
for each pr'ogram year* They are intende^^d to supply answers 
to the followirtg research question ^ ^ 

What/ is the nqti^rs of the PDC program at each sitB? 

_,_The first set of these reports, ba^ed upon information 
organized witKin the implementation data matrix, was prepared 
following the fall 1975 sfte visit; the teecond set constitutes 
Volumib 2 of the present report, 

' ~ ~ ^ - . ' ^ 



Finding from the PDC^lmplementation Study , 



Submission Date:^ August 31> 1977 * i 

- * ' ^ ' I ^ 

.Whereas the Site Implementation Reports are descriptions 

of the PDC program, at each site, the report on Findings from the 

PDC Implementation Study contains analyses of that descriptive 

data* Spacif ically , the report (the present Interim^ .Report VII) 

contaihs^swers ' to the following research questions: 

f'o what extent has each program implemented the PDC 
^ ^ ^uide lines far eaah program aompoy^ytp? ^ 

f*^^hat^ trends are there aaross sitSs with raspeat tp / 
these^ levels >pf imptementatn^on? •. ^ -f ' 

What patterns are there ^,in sites' implementation, 
aativities in eaah aomponent ar^ea? 

. i ' \ ^ ' 
Whapfaators have shaped or- affeated the tjn.plementat^an 

of TDC at Gaah site? ^ , ■ 

Ma '-pat terna arc th^^re f:<:fronn Elites ipihh ri^spect to 

the fantorn affeatipy or nhaping the impleme^ntat%on of PDC? 

\ . 276 ^ 
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Introduction 



PurpQs& of This Report - . . ........ _ . 

# 

This report has^ been written to describe the implen^e^ta 
tion processes and activities at the Arizona PDC site^ as we 
as the impact that thte program has had on the children and 
the community. Discussions ^relating to the Navajo community 
and its histor ical=cul tural background have been included to 
enable the reader to understand the setting into which PDC 
was introduced since the setting has affectpd the extpnt to, 
which the program has' implemented the basic. PDC guidelines* 
Due to severml problems encountered during the planning and 
first operational years and because of t}\^ amount of time 
spent explaining the program to the community/ many of the 
PDG program guidelines were not addres^sed until the second 
operational year ,^ This f^act contributed to the decision 
to use a case study approach in evaluating the Arizona PDC 
site so that the many factors and events which shaped 
program implementation could ^ described. , - ^ 

Another reason for using the case study approacb^Vas 
that quantifiable impact data could not be collected'^ on 
the PDC children since adequate j test instruments were not 
available in the Navajo languag^. Parent interviews would 
also have been very difficulty if not; impossi^e to arrange 
because of the distances to the par.ents ' homes ^ the lack o^,:. 
telephones , on the reservations, and the lack of Naya4 jD ^ , 
language interpreters* ^ , f 

This report y then, describes the Navajo community ^ the 
background of PDC program planning and implementation what 
the PDC program in Ar izona looks 1 ike now./ and the impact 
that the program- has had on the program participants/ 
institutions, and' community, - . 



Metho dQlogy % 

The data contained in t^is report were collected - 
during two week-long site visits to the project during 
Dpcemb#r 1976. and May 1977. These visits were made by one, 
person who i^ familiar with the Navajo' culture. Prior to 
the site visits, a' set of interval ew guides, was developed 
by the site visitor and othet^^High/Scope and Development 
Associates staff. The instruments were designed to gather 
data concerning program planning progress and factors which 
influenced program implementation. The' primary source for 
this type -of -i^ n-fe rmation was the PDC coordinator. Additional 
sources were^M^J^^C administrative staff ,, the tribal 
councilman ^ /the elementary school prj^pipal,^ the elementary 
sbhool educfetion specialist, the Public' Health field nurse, 
the chairpeilson of the PDC Counoil , grantee (Office of 
Navajo Economrc 6pportunitV) staff/ and the directors or ' 
coordinrtors of various cpmnunity/iigencies , 

Additional ' information Was collected to assess the 
impact of PDC oh the institutions # the teachers, the ^'parents, 
and the children. /Respondents, including the sources listed 
above ^ and teacher s and parents , were asked i^ there had 
been any change in the past three years due to PDC." (Samples 
of the questions for each impact area are liste^d in Cl^^ter , V 
While the responses to these .questions were not quantir'iable , 
they did indicate the program participants V opinions about 
the impact of PDC. ' ^ 
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Historrbal 3nd Cultural Background 



_ ; . ^Ehe A^izQiiA ^slte ;ia unlq among .PDC altas beaatf^% it 
is the only Native-Miericah oommufifty * The' mother languag 
arid cultura of this_^^ea ara Navajo and a tribal govarnmant 
raprasents the indi/vidual .and oo^trols moet legal ma ttatfs.* 
Tlja Nava4f^^tipn^^^ls.di;reqtly'^ federai govarrmiant 

juat; as states; do pirts 6f northh^cantral and, 

northeastern AriEonpV : horthwestarn New Max south-^ 
aiistern Utah. 



The Nava jo Concept jit Political/Sofaia:! Organi^atioh 



f^ators. which hava 
PDC;prog^Mi, tha 
a .hiBtoricar and^^ffttiral 



Inj^ftder t^ Understand the^ -diver ea fi 
affeoted^^ha Impleme^ fche Navajo 

prooees^^^hould ba viewed f tpm'^| 

jersp^^^a* At the time ofAtJie sighing ofi the IS 6 8 treaty / 
^ietwf^^tfie Nava- jo tribe and :fch^: U / S V ^goverrimant ^ ^ 
90 cerii^^a. Navajo t3ribal government and no f ormal . triba^l 



poljtiaAl org^aniiationb A t^ that time, 
^ control oyar his clan -or band ^h?lth1n %t 
until 1934, as^a result' q£ the Indi^n\ 
that the Tribal Council, in assential^i 
beQame ^ppferative 



each chief had supreme 
le /tribe. It was not ^ 
organigation Act, ^ 
its present forip, . 



The^ribal Council is .©ompos ad . of 74 elected ri^embers^ 
preaid^^iyar by an el^cted^ Chairme^ and Vice-chairman, 
trha^^dele^ktas, one. from each aleetion district, ate elected 
annually/ ajjd t^a Chairman and Vice--Chairman are elacted^^ 
every . (our year^,^. In general, each dalegate represents . 
approximately 1 , 60^^ Nava jos and is responsibre for reporting 
th6 Rations, of the Council tg^ the* people of his district 
at regularly scheduled eommuni^ (or chapter ) ^meetings held , ' 
;p,n local chapter houses. The chapter housd'ifeystem was beg44n 
in the mid=1920s by the Bureau of indian^Af f airi . (aiA) in ' 
order to eatabUsh a medium through*^ whiphj fthe Navajo peopl,^/ 
could participate in tribal government T /Since the largest"^ 
effective unit of * social and political organisation had / 
alWjays been ^he local community, the chapter house system 
was' compatible with local tradition, ^Chapter meetings^ 
presented an opportunity for BlAr reprfesMtatives and/younger ^ 
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^walt^duaated MaV^ influenee and improve livestoGk '\ 

and« agrt^l^arall^echniquea r modernize the educational | 
system^ ian^ 4q £b^h. Originally, their major function. 
was' in. the acea of grazing rights. ^ „ 

The chapter movement; tmpidly throughout the 

reservation but declined in iB^rtance during the years of ; 
controvfersy over livestock reduction and rarige management i 
(4932-^1950) , However, in the 1950s , the m^Krement waf^iftvived 
and_rias grown- steadily so there are 96 chapters 



on the reservation ;V j ' ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ j ' 

Current f ederal goverranent policies whig^are designed ; 
to 'encourage tribes .to/ assume greater resjpoTOibility for 
=jthe management of their own afffal±s havf.tftr^ted a f y^orable 
climate for tlfe; development^ of the chajptettr:,^stem* *lso^ 
witRf~the increas#yof tribal income froitr'ttt^^ 
natui^al resouro^e have bfeen developed Epr expansion^ 

otft^ chapter system throughout the reservation, T^f^^^j,. * 
Department oJE Community Development ;of the Navajo Tr±^^'^ 
Goverrwent is Responsible ^£ the construction 

and maintenance pfJ chapter houses and community centers 
as well as providing both -^echnical and financial assistance 
to the chapters. 

/ ' The chapter movement has also encouraged the -mvajo 
p^opla tb. assume greater responsibility for planning and 
financing resource development and community service programs^* 
Today# many of the^ larger chapters are initiating long-range 
physical development ^of their communities by seeking the 
services of prpfessional planneri for the design oa small 
towns and the survey of employmea^ potential, In^ddltionr ^ 
many of these chapter houses are, no\^providing a local 
offide for their -tribal council member^ as well as off ices 
for federal and tribal per^onnel^ who are involved in, ^ 
community improvement. With the current emphasis on 
strengthening the/chapter house ce^qept, they will eventually, 
monitor programs operating within their respective areas on . 
\a formal and regular basis*. Specif ically,> chapter tribal ; 
governments are charged with overseeing, reviewing, and^^^"';^; ^ 
approving all activities whiGh are coriducted within their 
CQnmiunities* Since thl ch^apter leaders generally lack 
expetlence in/^thmvva^bus program -areas, project personnel 
us^^lly make a detailed presentation of their program or 
activities and if there are no issues of .major concern, the ^ 
program pr activities are approved,^ OTfrs, the - deq^^sion-making 
process affecting most programs has been just a formality 
and issues have-not been analyzed and tied to overall 
conunuriity 'goals and prior ities . A procpsa is emerging, 
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^^o\f^^TO>- tl^ a comf^eJiaiisiy^e analysis is completed 

#]a^^a^^0viewing Ci^j^ staff members from ■ 

'^pport services j^og^attts ;^ about or have 

_ (^Kpartise in the . progrr^W^'i^j^a presents 
: ^ its findings and'^^makaS reeoi^ ohapter offifcials 

^-^Z' and Gonsnuriity rasidarit^^f or thair review and f inal;>Ggn:sideraT; . - J 
tion, AGCording to ppc staffs this is a^^ghahge irdm whari • 
the decision-^making proGess included onij-p^rso : 
formal aduoation or persons in prof e&sibfi€l or paraprof essional 
' jobs, ■ ■■■ ^ " ' ' ; ■ , ■ . ^- - 

LoGa^,schrpters in general are baGOming involved in- the 
adUGation'pl^ programs oparating in their areas. The service 
population of PDC inGludes three chapter areas. Unfortunately ^ 
these chapters were not involved ^^n the PDC prograjm during^ r 
the, initial stages. Whan the present PDC coordiriator assumed/^ 
* ^ rasponsibility for trie' program during .the first^ operational 

year^ he reali'feed the n^ad to^atrengthan 'the l^aS A^^^apter . — 
V^:/^"^^'. Thu^he Jias taken the responsibij^ity of -^Kplainlft^'thev 
i.-r^^' ^ program at the chap'^r meaife-i^gs; the, chapter hfeuses^ in? turn, ;v 
- have been responsible for ©^plaining the program to the ^ • 

conununity at large. It was, necess^y .for the chaptets to ^ 
' approve the PDC program before the local residents would 
support it. This is discussed in detBil in a later section 
of this report. , \ ^ 



History^^of Navajo Education anc^ 
^ The Role of^ t he BIA^ ' 

a ' ' ' - - ' ^ - / # 

.The Treaty of J868 ihitiated 'federal efforts to off^r 

educatiorfal opportunities to Navajo ehildrari by stipulating 

that "a house shall be provided and a teacher competent to 

teach ^ the el einen tar y branches of an English education shall 

be fturnished> who shall jeside among said Indians^ -and faith= 

fully discharge his/her duties as a teacher." The tafsk of ^ 

the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIAJ was to implem^jjt this and 

other provisions of the 1868 Treaty,^ 

In 1882 and 1890, two BIA boarding schools managed * by 
missionaries, were established at Fort. Defiance and* Grand 
Junction; these schools were to serve the educational needs 
of all the Indians of the ;4^uthwjist* The Navajos were * ' 
eithen uninterested "or directly antagonistic ^ to boarding 
school educa'tion, *Students attending boarding ^schpQi ofte^;/' 
had unpleasant mhd traumatic eKperiences^ anxieties, and 
Ipneliness', The B^A's boarding school educational co^ncept 
also conflicted with, tfte Navajo^ way of .^educating and ^ . 

socializing their youth. ^ / \. 



ifluch I of the inforination in- this section is drawn from 
Strengthening; Navajo Sducation ', Division of Education, 
Navajo Tribe, 1973. ' ' 
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g= = ' In orde^- to combat Indian ¥^ 

boarding schools, the BIA Instituted compulscs^y; sch$*^ :/ . 
"attendamca in 1887.- Also^ ,mfter 18 96 the BIA scHool tifrfcher^i^, 
wera;,^p^^longer^ missionaries, but were civil servants required ; 
y to .piss)'7the U, S . Civil^Service exaOTS * Prom 1900--l913jfc the 
I'K^^ci^i. board progrim^ was expai^ed to other Navajo Bofe^lation 
centers; ^Despite the. i^^nsion, the Navaj o'^ inter est ,l^.^.;r^^ 
■ 4' janding th^ir . children J^to^ these school' was at a Iqw ebfeyuir^l 

: * tiri^l930s when the Tr-lbal,.Cpuncll was fbrmed. In the .Council ' s 
eariy stages, the ^tribe designated a special Eduqaticn Committee 
reBponsible for advieingrf^^^a ^unc^ - 
".' education affecting the %.vajo Tribe 

In an effort to maxlmiEe" community involvement in the 
. "educational system, the Tribal Education Committee in 1966 
set four goals for /Navajo Education: 

1, , "To attack, ^he unique problems of Indian^ students 

^ by providing programs suited to the n^eeds of these 

* students • ' . I 

2, To seek th# maximun^ feasible i:nvolvement^^^^^.par^^s 
'^^-'^ and tribal ■'leaders in ^the education prograins . 

^ ' 3. To develop a continuous public information program 
pv which disseminates news about the , educational 

progress being made.' ^ ' * ^ , 



to endeavor to assist in any way possible so that;^ 
full utilization can be made of resources, including 
\ . / ^ ; .tire Economic Opportuniiy Act, and*^ Oither*^ similar - 
' /V; programs which can rbehefit the/ Indian people, "^ 

It was also during the same ^year that a conmiunity^controiaed 
schooW a "BIA contract^ school, " was established at Rough Rock,. ; 
.Arizona'. The school was an experiment in ins;b±tuting local ^ - 
/community control, over Navajo schools, with .Navajos having the- ^, 
'^"^^ ,,j5pwer to make both administra^tAve and instructional decisions, 
i ^ ^The operation #?Qf the school was f unded under contract with 
' . BIA and through the resources of the Office of Nayajo ^ . 

Econoiftic Qpporturiity (OHEO) i Since that Mme three other 
- contract schools ha%/e been established on the reservation . ^ 

^ ^'Public schools^ wei^^^^i^bo e^a,bl^&hld^^^^^th the ^first--^ ' f 
;V'./ public Ischool being' built ^at For.t^'Def i^ndfe in 1954 * Today, i 
/ ^v.,T^ ' ■ the^Q ^atie 3 0:^public schools on ^he reserv^^^n,, which, are 

/bper^ated .by ;:tihyee st^ of education- (^ew Mexico , 

' Utah, and Arizonar ate^^blic'^chool •district 



f 2j3£^ision of; Education, the Navajo Tribe. S trengthenrng 
Navajo Education , p, 3, ^ . 
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The fourth type of Sjdhodl found on r the reservation ip ^ 



the mission school- Twenty-^two ^ifniasidn' s^^ are op^^ating 

today/ with each churah group responsibre to i'fes own ^^r^ligious 
organiiation for defining Its a^hobl program. . ; 

The most . significant Implication of having varyirtg types , 
of, school system sponsors on the Navajo reservation- isHthe 
.Xa^ck jj^t &n edi^aticnal system with coifnmonvg^P^l^" 

and wre^pfi^sibilities for providing^ quality educational-' 
services;^ to Navajo, children* -Each ^ednicational progrirti; Ji^^s its 
own hlBriiahlcat structtire;/^ le'vtels of resp.pnslbllitlfe lines ' 

I of authority / rules ^ reguidtionB / prqceiureS/ and sttaaSi^ds * . 
The end result is a series of educational efforts with^; no 
common framework oriented, to, or d^r&c^ly responsive tP#^ ^ 
the unique, educational nee^s o^.^^ tJiV^ava jo people, ^hi^^isf 
one of the^^e^asons why many N^_ftajohp^fents and conmuni,^ 
members invtfie PDC target .ara4''^^^^^^ager f or ^PDC to .a 
vehicle fo#'reducational change in their community* Tl^'s 
factor will .^e discussed in more detail in' later sectionfi 

\ qt£^ this case study. \ ^ 



r 
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i ■ ' The PDC Community 

■ ~ " — " ^ r~ .^^-^ ■ , - 

The grantee for the PDC 'program in Arizona is the, Office 
of Navajo ^Economic Opportunity located in Fort Defiance, ^ . 
alfeout 400 miles; northeast of the project site* The PJDC and 
Hfe'ad Start programs are both part of the Child Development 
Program which is one^ of 11 programs operated by th^ grantee 
office . ^ ^ ; / 

The ..PDC community is located 35 miles north of^Wl^nsiowv 
Arizona^ in the sbuthern part of the -Navajo reservation* Thp 
area has* a^ populat^iop Qf approximately 4^200 people/ but' the^ 
ser*viQe population, includes resideot# frorrt two adjoining 
comjTtun it lessor chapters* \ All of the area residents are 
Navajo with"^^^ the excegtion of . approximately 100 people of 
non-Indian descent who ''are teacfiers and/' administrator^ at ' 
the BIA Bchool , trading post operators, and missibnatles. ' 

- UsiJig' tiie school as the center point, the PbG^'Navajo 
coftlnunity . Has a radius of 30 iniles. Tha terrain of . the , 
are'a shapes much of the life pattern anaU,group organization 
of the Navajo. The altitude of the are^ is 5 ; 600 feet-'j 
meaning^ that it is relatively cool. * It is an arid region, 
desert-like in some placesj' Broad, open plains moderate into 
rolling ^ hills and are occasionally, brokeii by sharp buttes 
arid mesas. 'Vegetation varie.s from sparse clump grass, in 
some areas to grass mixed with* scatt-Gred low-growing trees ^_ 
in other aroaM. „ , ' " '• , 
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M .Aridity ahd isolatiort ;bf ^ ^his region inhibit eaonomi,^^^, 
nt and e^ployimeni^. Livestock g^aging^, primarily / " 
d battle/ 4^^'J^,^basic ecohomicv^tivity , although 
lithing; proyides *inqome some "families * Part-time 

nt and local tribal-sponsored projects are the 
.ng job resources. Some families leave the reservation- 
work in nearby "states and return ^hen work becomes/ 

Unemployment- figures are difficult to esta:blifh, fte; 
a^ but a BIA school administrator estimated tJii'^rffO^ 
of th% families reced^, ffflna# .form o^^public afssistance. 

ly organiza'tion| is primarily nuclear, but the, extended 
s cared for in time of^eedv Local estimates put 



tiia^ average family size between four and six members;, 
Navajo society is fundamentally matriarchal and a 



tel^tfedlfamilies are'.oStA aggregated in o^ geographical 

Thej PDC community's institutions are also ahaped to, 
lirt. 



number of 

area. 



.certairt .ibHten,t!^y the, peculiarity of the terrain. As noted 
earlier ,T^he pK: ccMnyrfrty W organized ^around - three chapter 
.houses. The Head Start centers ^re usually .loc%ted-^ in or 
near theTchapter housef sin^e the houses are located at _ 
convenieiit meeting points' for *the dispersed rural population. 
Coimnuniti' meetdngs are^held periodically^ to discuss issues of* ^ 
interest, including ftucational concerns. Since individual 
.families are isolated from one another" due to distance and 
-telephones are scarce/ the chapter houses aire important 
Vehicles for communicating key community issues.^ Community ^^^^^ 
decisions^. are usually made after ^engthy and open discussions '""^ 
at the chapter houses V ^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ =^ ^ * - ' f^^K 

Thdrl^hool board for the MA school ^articruating in ^ 
PDC' is^nbther-impbrtant Navajo institutio^. t cal Navajo 
leaders '^pit^n tWm board and bvSrsfee Navajo -interests in . ^ 
school admii^ls^frtion 'and "policy-maki^ ;BfA itself 

plays 'a signWieant role in ^he sociaT organization of the 
cb.raiftunity. It has |^ long tradition arid powerful ©conomip^ 
roots in the"' atea/-^mnd^is a soitrce of emn^oyment for^loc^ai 
residehts. Although many of the non-lnaians and younger 
Navajos pejrceive the BIA a&.an alien institutional presence 
that represents political and cultural tenets foreign to" the 
Navajo, the BIA school is a familiar institution to many 
parents and older Navajos who are concerned that changing the 
school would change their community. This. situation causes _ 
ambivalence' on the part of pWents and local^residents in 
making decisions regarding edo^ational. changes . ^ 



division o^M Education, the NaMajo Tribe. Strengthening 
Navajo Education , p, 6, - ' 7 
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= The tjribal governjrtent also plays an important role ijs>C^ y \ 
the community. Representatives from, ONEO working im the ' * f^-' 
= cemmunfty provide : a ^ide range of stJcial serviifes* Sgme of* ^--y 
the QNEp' representatives are local residents, while ^thars ^ ^ . 
visit ^e area periodically. ' -/ w'^,: v < 

^;/^:QJbher/ institut^^^ vital commerGial and educa- * . 

tional ro3jes in' the co'^ Local comnerca is largely 

coi^trolled by hon-Ihdian^ including the local trading post 
aM' business establlshmants in a nearby town. That town's 
t^ublic schools , preaominantly non-Indian, provide the ^oniy ' 
'alternative to- the BIA boar'ding schools in this area of the 
reservation.! Ndrthern ArizonaXUniversity ..is the nearest 
university and is an important source of technical assistance 
for educatic^al and community progirams, . ' »^ 

PDC encDmpasses the enttoe^. conmii^ity .(including thfi/'^ 
^ three chapters mentioned previously); the ^.thrae Hea^ Start 
class'es and thA^IA school serve the entire population of \ f 

. 45;2 00 'persons .V Since tftera is no distinct, "neighborhood^" 
the dascriptidn oS Ihe coipmunity as whole aescrl|3ef the 
Dei/elopm^ntal Continuity "neighborhood", as welL. . 

The Start-up^of PDC * 

The community's initial information, about Project _ ' . 

Developmental Continuity came from the Researchrand ' ' 

©%valopment Division of the Office of Navajo -Economic - 
Opportunity r Head Start staff in ONEO then solicited and 

^ received ^ more - specific'' information- from th^ national o'ff ice, ' 4^ r.- 
a' steering comm^tteie was formed - and includad'th©-^ ONEO Head / ^ , ■ 

: Start director , the'' 0N50 re&eaxch and develj|3ment^nalyst , v 
an ONEjJ, cj^n^ development^ specialist ^ the elementary schoof f -v^ 

principal^, and the elementary school K=3 teacher supervisor. 
The steering committee made the initial ' plans for the proposal, 

'which was prepared, by ONEO staff, ONEO submitted the PDC 
proposal^ wai awarded the contract / and serves both as the 
grantee and delegate agency. PDC Is part of the. Child 
Development Program, onm__of eleven programs run by ONEO, . ^ 

The basic arrangements f^ the PDC planning year 
(1974'-^5) were made by the steering committee between f 
September and December of 1974, The first PDC coordinator ^ 
^ and assistant coordinator/^ were ..hired* Of fiqe^* space was 
acquired in a trailer located at ^ the edge of tHe elementary ^ . 

school compound. The pbc Council, then called the "Preschool'* 
Linkage Advisory Council,*' or PLAC, was formed in October' 1974 , 
with members being selected by the steering committee, ^ ' 
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- ■ The first ya&f wbf PDC in Arizona did not run. smoothly i 
savaral problems oc^rfied whidh hindered planning efforts. 
These were I - : "".^ ^ r . 

• a lacJe of mariagemsp%^--a^lls at the projeot levea, ^ 

' a poor working relationship between the PDC staff ,w 

- f ^ ■ ^'^d elementary sohool administrators, 

• a lack of c^ear direction fr^m ONEOr . C ; ■ 

• aonflict between the PDC staff 'and PDC .Council (PLfiG) • 

The Arizona pro^^lten^had three- coordinators during the 
planning year, Iti mS^^arah of- 1975, the original coordiiiator 
^was ^raplaeed ^y *a.i| inter4m^oo^^ who returned ^ to herv 

positiQn at ONEpt'after one -month. The third coordinatpr ' - 
had previously been assistant PDC coordinator and* parent . - 
invoivement coordinator fo^r the program^_ Unfortunately, 
because of lack of experience and^a^kgrduhd iti administration 
neither of the full^-time coordinRors^was prepared, to ^.meet the 
organizational and administrative demands. of a^ program such * - 
as PDC. ^ : ^ 

■-. ■ " ^ - V. \ '■ - " -s ^^^^ • 

- , Coit^^pJ-^ation between^ theJDC staff and tWm *B|A echdol 
administfatorskand ifeache^ nonexistent during, 

^the planning yeW primarily bepause ^ the^ at rained r^]^t ion- 
^hipi^between the schqpl principal an^d the "PDC <Sb6rdinatbr 4 
TnB strained relationship was due, for the most part, ^ to 
different expectations for th% direction of the PDC program. 
JPhe PDC coordinator felt that schools for^ Navpjo^qhildren 
Should be administered and staffed "by Navajo people and not 
by,BIA^appt)inted non^-lndiah^^p (such as the "contract 

scfioolsi'r f uBctipning at four /sites "om*the reservationT, She 
viewed EpG . aa a change agent^ for the BIA-contfr&lled elementary 
school. The schooL principal , on the other hand, wanted to 
maintain control o^ his school and viewed PDC as a program . 
that was to. link Head Start to his school and would not 
change either drastically* ^ * 

The Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity, t^e^EDC 
grantee, assumed an inactive r^le for mo'st^ of the planning 
year* The distance Sitween the prbject staff and ONEO 
presented a problem-^ONEO^^in Fort Defiance, is a three-hour 
drive from the project site. Since the Relationship between 
ONEO and pi^ Jiad never been clearly defined, both the grantee 
and BIA were reluctant to intervene in tKe dispute between ' 
the sMiool principal and the PDC coordinator. Consequently, 
ONEO S:aff did not intfervene in PDC program planning until 
ACYF officials recommended that the first coordinator be 
replaced. At this point, ONEO officials did appoint an ^ 
'interim PDC codrdinator, i- 



Comnimication was al&o poor betweeo^ the PDC staff and the,. 
PDC Council. A few months after the Council was' organiied, 
it Became apparent that the two^groups ^ould not work 
cooperatively; therefore, the Council began to operate 
independently of the PDC staff* Council memb.ers. eyentu^iT^ 
decided that theirB was a futile effort and stopped' meeting 
altogether*^ *^he Council did not Reorganize until the end . 
of the" :,planning year and did not pl|^ a. major .role in 



a. ma; 

"'f^ decision^making, for the. p^lanning of Qbhe PDC program 

, ' . Basically f the PDC decision-makers during the planning, year 
weS^ the BIA achool principal an4 the PDC staffs with the 
/ principal controlling school gtaff and ^their involvement ^ - 
in PDC,r?and PDQ staft deciding how and when to involve the' - 
parents and the * community in the program, 

'Thus, several factors inhibite4 program planning in 
Arizona, -^it has taken^a long timp to orient the copununity - 
_to PDC and to enlist support fr^' s'ahool staff* As we shall 
see iti the next section^ thougKf Vfter two years PDC is finally 
beqinning to work in Arizona. ^ ^ ^ 
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As we dlscusped in the preceding ^section, nijmeteoua ^ 
factors inhabited the planning and implementation phase ^ 
of the ArA^ona/PDC program/ ^ The primary factors were a 
iack o^. tttderstahd concept and a lack oj 

domnuiji cation and coordination between^ the planning groups. 
In addition^ PDC planners wera faced with program guidelines 
which were difficulty if not impossiMe, to comply with due 
.to tha lack of an appropriate organizational, frramework and 
becausa of a unique cultural sattingV ^'Howev^er,^ through the 
efforts of the PDC staf^f^.during the past in ^ 

re^orienting the contounity to the PDC ^program^ s objectives 
and establishing an organizational framework wha rain the 
program could be developed, significant progress is now 
evident, , It is interesting to note that upon gaining 
aommunity acceptance for "the program, ^the other facets of. 
program developtent were more easily addressed* At present/ 
all program; components are being implemented to some degree. 

In the sections which follow, information is prbvided 
about the PDC school and Head Start centeM and the program 
components are described. In ^ch component area, an over^ 
view of the program guidelines is followed by a discussion 
of the implementation efforts in that component, Loc^l 
implpmentation , while adhering to prescribed program guide;- 
linefe, reflects local coirahunity objectives and the uJiique 
cultural context and organiEationAl framework of the program * 
setting* 

The PybC Schools 

As mentij&ned preyiouSIy, there are basically four different 
types' trf sch©Tc?i- ayp^idlis on the reservation? 22 mission schOQls 



established bys various religious organizations; 53 BIA schools 
operated by the ffderal government; 30 public schools operated 
by thre^. state departments of education and public school 
distificts; and four qommunity-controlled "contract" school's. 
The PDC elementary school is one of the BIA schools operated 
by the federal government. ^| - 
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T . A Preschool^School Linkages model is being impleinent'ed 
at the Arizona site and in ^ddition to the elementary school, 
thBee;of the 100 Head ^StartScentars on the reaervation 
participate in the program^ i One center is situated near the 
PDC office and^elemeijtary scn^pl; the other two' Gente^rs are 
eadh located about a 30-miriute drive from the PDC office^ in 
two other chapter are^s. . « 



Each Head Start center has Qne classroom yith approximately 
^children. The staff in each center includes a teaclier> 
bus driver* and cook. The Bub driver and qook act as* class^ 
room aides during^ the day. The PDC BIA elementary schootl 
is a boarding school with over half the student body residing 
there durlTi^.th^'Week—the remainder of the students are; 
bused in dai4y* j*^ '^^ ' * - « - 

Figure shows the number of classes , teachers, classroom 
aides, and' children enrolled in the program by grade level foy 
the 1976-77- school year. Of the 343 children enrolled in the 
program, all but three are Navajo. The three eKaeptions* 
children of school staff /members, are White- The PDC classes 
have a total of 14 fulln^time te^achers and 15 f^ll-time aides. 
Each classroom has one £ell-tim@^ teacher and aide per class, 
except for one Head Start classi which has two classroom aides. 
This provides a ratio of roughly one adult to 9 children 
in Head Sta^t, one to 10 in kindergarten, one to 11 in first 
orade. and one to 14 in both second and -third,, grades . 



Figure 1 
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* Qne class ^ contains chiiaren from hSth the first and ^ 
./sepond grades, . ' 
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Oomponeht ^Desriptlbni' 

The Arizona 'PDG^ program is organized around' seven areas 
as stipulated ;b^fche program guidelines i administration^ 
educatio^n^ .pepsarvidj and inBervica training, parent involve- 
,mmnt f mttpport (servicaa , services to handicapped 

im^ning disabled ohildr^/ and bilingual bicultural 
edutiation. 



. Program activities in each componantf area are discussed 

in this sectlion^ Since PDC fs intanded to promote "greater 
continuity oK^duCation and child davalopmant services for 
children as thmy make the traneition from preechool to 
school it ia^important that the educational activities 
:^nd services be m'ade continuous and comprehensive frok Head 
/Start through third grade. * In making these services \ r 
fcontlnubusr an essential factor is -that the Head Start\^nd 
elementary school prograins maintain communicatiori^ \and* be 
\tied together administratively. The .^eyJstaf f persons ^ ' 
Responsible forVthis coordination and conAunication are the 
PDC coordinator, the elementary school principal , "and the 
Head Start^director . At most sites, the PDC coordinator is 
responsible for maintaining these ties and" overseeing the ■ 
management; of tell the component areas. The PDC Council, 
composed of teachers, parents, school administrators^ and 
communitry representatives , is responsible for all aspects - 
of the continuing^ dewlopment and implementation of the 
program. The organisation and administration at the Arizona 
site are discussed-^n the following section. 

\ ^ ' ' - ■ . , ^ ^ r ' ; ; ■ . . 

Administration^ ^ ^ ' y ■ 

' ' ■ ' . ' " ' " 

(NOTE'r The Arizona^ PDC program has had many administra-^ 
tive problems since it began. During the first planfting 
year, the program was led by three different coordinators. 
The relationships between *the grantee , the elementary school 
and the PDC staff were also strained ^uring that year,; and 
the specific responsibilities of each group were not deline-- 
ated. The fact that few community members understood the 
PDC ^concept further complicated the^ situation. These facts 
should be kept in mind when considering Arizona's prqgresp 
in implementing the administrative component.) 
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The program guidelines require that* a PDC Council bf 
established to provide a linfci^ mechanism to maintain^ 
communication and coordination between the demonstration ' 
Head Start and elementary school administration/ teaching 
staff, and parents. The Council is also to beCinvolved 



in the recruitment and seleationVprocess for, P^^taf f . - 
Formal relationships are to Be established between the Head 
Start center conunittee (s) , elementar1| school PTA(s) v and ; .i 
the PDC council. /All council memberrf must receive training - 
in decision- and policy-making/ .The, JDC coordinftto 
supposed to toe responsible ,for the day-to-day operation of ■ 
the projects and for seeing; tHat tfhe required elements are. 
implemented. " _ ' ^, , ; ; 

Thfe present PDC doorHlnator is responsible for the 
overall administration of the Arizona PDC program. He has 
been with the program during both implementation years* . . 
Under the formal organizational structure, the PDC cobrdinator 
is responsible to the PDC Council, the chapter houses,, and 
the Office of Kavajo Ecbnomic Opportunity (ONEO) . The extent 
of the PDC coordinator's responsibility^ to :each of these 
organizations varies. He /is re#poi^ible to the PDC Council ^ 
because the council determines locaV program policy; however, 
he is- ultimately responsible to the grantee for th% program. 
Since the chapter house is the local tribal government in 
charge of approving , overseeing, and informing the community 
of all activities being carried out within their jurisdiction, 
the- PDC coordinator provides information regarding ^PDC ; 
program activities during the regularly scheduled chapter 4^ 
house meetings. Because , the target population resides ^ 
.Within three chapter. house, areas* program information must 
be provided to community members in the three chapters. 
However, the^ PDC coordinator is more directly responsible ■ • 
to the grantee (ONEO) , since he and his staff are employed ^ 
by ONEO with the ■approval of the PDC Council and the informal 
appro^/al of the BIA elementary school principal. The BTA- 
provides housing and of fice^, space for PDC staff in the 
elementary school compound. 

In addition to the PDC .coordinator, the PDC 'staff 
includes a parent, involvenient coordinator, a developmental 

'support services coordinator-, 'and a clerk. The PpC-.funded, 
full-time position of bilingual bicultural resourbe teacher 
remains vacant. Detailed information re.garding this position 
is provided in the bilingual bicultural education component 
section of this report. In February 1977, two additional' 
staff members were added to the program. One is a steno-clerk 
trainee who is sponsored by the Compehensive Employment and 
Training Act' (CETA) program, and the other new .staff member 
is sponsored ■by 'the Tribal Work •Experience Program . (TWEP) 
and is reaponsible for developing.,l\idio ^Visual ma,terials . ^ 

'for- training local agency, staff, chapter house ©ffiGials, 
and community resident's in management principles". J'lgure 2^ 
shows the organisational structure of the Arizona PDC site. 
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.Organizatiohal Struct ure of the 'Arizona PPG 
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^ , It should be rioted that with the current efforts 
to 'strengthep the chapter house cdncept , the three 
partiGipating chapters^ appearing On the top level of 
the organisational chart will, play a more significant 
role in the management of the PDC program^ as well as 
other^ local government affairs, : - . ^ 

Currently, the informal organizational structure 
within vthe PDC program involves the - following key^^ 
'personnel i the education specialist from the elementary 
school, the chairman from one'^of the chapter houses, 
the program analyst from ONEO^, and the PDC staff. The 

f^education specialist , who is a'' Navajo, is new to the 
elementary school and the program. However, when she 
began working at the school^ she attended a PDC 
national conference and became interested in the PDC 
program and its concepts. She has since been instru- . 
mental in guiding the impletnentation of the education 
component. The second key person, a chapter house 
chairman, has worked with the PDC coordinator to 
help strengthen the local governmenjb structure. The 
third source of help to PDC, the program analyst^ 
from the Department of Research and Development of. 
ONEO, oversees PDC and provides direct supervision 
to the PDC coordinator and his staff. Although . there 
is a significant distance (approximately, a three^ 
hour drive) between the BIA elementary school^ where 
the PDC staff is located^ and the ONEO central office, 
the program analyst has managed to communipate with 
€he project staff on a regular basis. He is extremely 
interested in PDC, primarily because of -the potential 
impact of the project on the reservation-wide educa= 
tional system. He envisions the replication of ^ PDC 

=^^n other Head Start centeri and schools on the reser- 
vation, and sees the program as a means of getting 
Navajo parents involved in ^the overall educational 
process of their children * 

The PDC Council is composed of 20 members, as 
illustrated in Figure 3. The PDC Council met monthly 
during the 1976-7J school year. In addition, the 
Council held two special meetings to review and 
' approve the program proposal, ift general^ the school 
administrators and agency rapr esenta tives are more 
Involved in the administrative aspects of the program, 
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Figure 3 ^ 
Membership of ^he PDC CQunqll, 
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such as po^licles and funding, and' teachers and paints 
are mdre concernad over issues directly affecting 
children's educational progres'S. lo December 197 6/ 
the PDC Council reorganized itm four subcpmmittees i 
administration^ education,^ parent involvement # ' and 
^evelopmenta]! supg^ort servicas , Each subcommittee . 
has' a membership of approximately five to six 
persons^ and meets mdntlily-^ The PDC Gounc^il relies 
heavily on these subcoirAittees ^ whifch' review issues' 
and 'make recommendations to the full &urtdil 

■ i ^ ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ J 

^ In general; the PDC Council plays ah -advisor^ 
rbre in the program in' that th^ members rely on - 
committee^ wor-k f or reviev^ing and addressing pTO^ram 
isi'ues, "■ In hiring *PDC s^aff ^ ;the pouncil may 
recommend applicants aiiQ apptove appointees , JDUt ,^ 
thi actual hiring is done by ^NEO. ' ' 

Program coordination and com^\unication * Under 
the ^formal organizational structure of the progr'am ; 
both €he BIA and the ONEO.are to coordinate program 
^^ctivitfies with the chapter houses ^As previously 
mentioned; all activ^ies carried out wlthAn a c^hapter 
house area must be initially approved. and 'periodically 
reviewed by the. appropriate chapter hou'sep The PDG^^-. 
coordinator is also^ responsible for coordinating 
prbgram activities directly with the elemen%ary school 
and the Head Start centers,' At the elementary level; 
he coordinates with the school principal or his 
representative J .;yie^ducatiQn'^ Specialist. At the Head 
Start Ifevel*; he^^Q'oordinates directly With the three 
center dir ector s -#io are a^ip^ #he ^H^^^Start^^ teachers* 
To ensur.p that, the community i$ kept informed of - ^ - 
program activities; a PDC s%^iif member discusses the 
PDC progfam at regular monthly^ chapter ' house meetings. 
In addition; . information regarding federal ^guidelines; 
proposals; etc*; is taped by the PDC coprdinator in, 
the 'Navajo langua^ge 'and is ma'^de availati^l^ tfa%41:^^^DC , 
Council members to ensure that they understand the 
material arid, to encourage*^ their reaction. 



^These .dpmmitteep^ ^^^^ ^initial.ly organiz^ed during thet_ 
planning year but 'ceased' to funbtid^ during ^*t,he s \ 
first operational year* r ^ 
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J . Training for Council member s> j. - Formal traifiing for"^DC 
./ Council members was not -conducted this adademic vye^r , 
. Trailing in management principles was to begin in the summer 
of 1977 and continue through the fall. The plan is to direct 
the training initially at staff 'members^ of sugport service 
programs and chapter of ficial|^. Latet, parents who serve 
on committees and qther interested community members will be 
included in the training. 

The audio-'Visual specialist has been developing traininc 
aids such as organizational charts denoting the structures 
a-nd functions of the various Iqcal Gon\j^m«L.ty prog:^amB, .-^.i 
pictures of the commuhity and program sites^ and recordings 
^made during prfj^ram and QoAmunity activities/* Training aids, 
have been developed in the following PDC program^ areas i 
EDC goals and objectives as staited in the program proposal^ 
'PDC budget information, and PDC guideline requirements and 
t^^ead ^t^rt^^performance ^Btandards. Training will- be conduoted 
: by the f DC staff since technical vocaBulary/ management 
" systems etc * ^ yji-ll have to be translated into the Navajo 
language or presented in Navajo poncepts to ensure Gompre= 
hension and to involve, the participants in the trainings- 
Consultants from Utah State. University havi been contracted 
to provide^ technical' assistance to the PDC staff in hoj^i to 
prepare .and conduct this training. ■ ^ 

Education , , . . „ ^ 

A major requirement of this component: Is that Head Start 
and ^the eleynentary program, staff work together ^o develop>a 
coordinated curriculum for childrem from preschool througn\ 
third grade. Teachers ^ aidesy administrators^ and parents 

are to be involved in the^ refi/niment of the educati onal 

approach. and curriculum; 'According to the guidelines^ a key 
feature of the educ^ational approach ,1^. to f adilite'te indl^idu^ 
, alized^ instruction by using a diagnostic ''Mhd evaluative ^ ■ 
- system to assess^ and pinpoint each individual child ' s . educa- 
tional needs* /The major task of' the A^izojia site was" to tie 
^together the^ curricula ' used at the th^ee Head Start centers 
^nd the ohe 'used at the BIA boardd^^g sbhool. Of particular 



importance/ due '|o. the service populaMon at the site, was 
the :bilingual bi^ultural 'focus of th^^Ci^Friculum. For this 
reason^, ^ the^ site was^ de.signatea as a' b^Lfcgual ' bigilltural 
demonatratiori s:it^, -./^is- aspect ^has, been difficult ''to deal^" 
with, since Nalvajo is primarily an oral language and only ^ 
recently has been.-^ut into written form* The Arizona PDC ' s 
•efforts in. the educa^tioh^ qompohent area are discussed^ beiow. 
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The edudation committee of the PDC Counc.il^ is coprtpleting 
a sequehtial curriculum with objectives that are continuous 
from Head Start through third grade* ,The curriculum is 
essentially an adaptation, and refinement of the BlA curriculum 
The curriculum is being dbveloped for an -'apen" qlassroom 
situation and individual iied instructional approach ^With 
assistance from a consultant from ^he Southwest Regional 
Laboratory in Albucjuerq^e , Nev/ .MeKicov the progr^bc^^h^s 
developed and is implementing the curriculum in' the areas 
of lanWage^ arts and math. Curriculum materials in the areas 
of sg^ience and social studies , are ndW "undir- developnteigLt and 
are eKpected to be ready by th^/beginning of the 197 7-7 8 ^ 
school yeat / Due to mixed coirpiunity reactions to bilingual 
education/ the area of bi/Ilngual' "Bicultural fedbcation has 
not yet been fully addressed^, / .Detailed information regarding 
this area is provided in the discussion of the bilingual 
bicultural component., ^ ..i^ i 

- J / ' J 
iagnostic ,and evaluative system^ has not b^en developed 
It is projected that once. the curriculum areas are completed^' 
a cr iter ion-referenced itesting system will be developed and 
implemented/ probably oy the middle pf the 1977^7B school 
year. Head Start and element&ry school teachers have . 
attended' joint ^meetings and training sessions to^ discuss 
diagnostic and evaluative^ procedures* ^The consultant from 
the^ SoUsthwest Regional Laboratory also conductfed training in 
writing educational objectives. Additional training in the' 
development of^ the cr iterion=ref erenced testing system i^s 
planned for the beginning of the 1977^78 school year. 

V According to( the PDC- coordinator ^ the development of - 
the education component was hindereci^ by a poor working 
relationship and a\.^ack of coordination between ONED/ .which 
isLxesponsible for t^he^Head Start program/ and the BlA, 
which is responsible for the elementary school. Without' 
top-level support/ program personnel at the loc-al level^^^ere 
unable to work together for fear of seeming disloyal tc 
tja^pr particular ^ progrkms .^^ This barrier is being overcome' 
du^ to the considerable effort made by the PDC sta-ff ^^to 
explain PDC to the prpgram participants ariA cbmmunity ^aAd *v 
to obtain their support and comrtiitment . Their efforts have 
contribyUted to the significant progress made by the education 
cormnit^ee in the devedppment of the curriculum. 



^reservice and ikseruice Training 



Jrainihg is an essential^ component of any program 
intended to affect dhange in attitudes and/or procedures. 
The PDC program requires that both preschool and elementary 
teachers\receive -training In 'the following areas: 

e child 'growth an^ development ; ^ ' ' 

• ^ the concept of PDC; / "^^^ 

• methods of individualizing instrUd^ion; ;v 

' m the use of diagnostic and' evaluative systems; 

• working with handicapped children; * j ■ ■ ^ ^ 

m m^eeting the special needs of bilingual; bicultural 

'Children; 1 - ' . 



techniques of working with parents. . -^y 



Parents ar% also to pecelve training in the concept of 
PDC ^ child growth and development, decision^ and policy-making , 
and how. to work in thd classroom as volunteers, ^ 

Training activities at the Arizona site have been 
limited;^ the major emphasis has been on establishing a 
program organization ^nd explaining the' PD^^^ program to the' / 
community,' T^e" PDC staff ' s initial strategy was to sponsor 
joint Head: Start^ and elementary school training courses for 
college credit during the schdol year^ without conflicting 
with existing training schedules at the school and centers^.^-. 
PDC-sponsor& training was planned to focus primarily on /the « 
areas of . child development and bilingual bicultural education. 
In Fall 19^76, PDC sponsored a 40-hour training course in 
child psychology fpr Head .' Start and elementary teachers ELn&^ 
teacher aides* Three Head Start teaches, two Head Start 
teacher aides, and eight teacher- aides from the elementary 
school took the course., Also^ a |5-'hour course ^in bilingual 
bicultural*' teaching' methods 'wag oftfered' to classroom tea^cherfe 
and' 15 teachers par t^^Cpa^ed . These courses did not/however, 
address the subject f^f continuity. ^ The ONEO staff assigned 
to the PDC and Head Start programs ,^nd^the educatipn 
specialist from the BIA elementary ^ sclfeol arranged for the% 
courses. Both courses provided college credit to participants, 

^ • ' ^ 
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' Two factors have impsded' the implementatipn of the . . ^ 
training component, although both Head Start and the " " 

elementary school have system-wide training schedules* 
First^ not only are training ' day s different for each program, 
but geographic distances and other required after *-s6liool ; 
activiti^es have prevented _ the scheduling of joint training 
during the school = year J* 

Second,, during the sumner months, almost all class^ . 
room staff members are^ enrolled in universities or 
community col leges to upgrade their teaching credentials 
and gadn new teaching skil Is ^ and therefore ^ . are not avails- 
able fot training sessions* The PDC education committee 
has recently received approval from the PDC Council to 
sponsor joint workshops in language development and teaching 
English as a second language, 'for Head Start and elementary , 
school teaching staff. These workshopSMvill ba held monthly. 
In ^an effort to develop a structured bir^ngual bicultural 
education program, "one teacher aide and two remedial teachers 
from the elementary school have enrolled in summer courses 
in bilijigual education curriculum a-nd bilingual ' materials- 
development ^at Northern Arizona College. . ^ ^ - 

Training for parents has been limited to 'those parents 
who serve on the PDC Council or as classro|Dm aides. Parents 
serving on the PDC Council have received training in the 
PDC^concept^ while classroom aides have attended a course 
in child ^psychology. Present program plans call for pro- 
viding training for parents in decision-making and in class= 
room Activities during the 1977-78 school^year. ' ^ ^ 

t ' , ■ . * 

Parent Involvement- J\ - ' , 

The PDC 'guidelines^ require^ that parents be involved j", 
in program decision-making as member^ of the PDC Council. 
Parents are to be encouraged to Wet as observers, volunteers ^ 
or paid aides in the Head ktart and elementary school class- 
rooms. Additionally, the Head Start center committees and 
elementary school PTA are to be coordinated in order to 
establi\sh communication between the various parent groups. 
Parent ^ involvement at the^ BIA elementary school was almost 
non-existent at the^ incept ion of PDC, with no PTA group 
organized at the school. Project s-^ff have' always viewed 
parent participation in the program as an essential element 
of &DC and a f ull-timp parent involvement coordinator is 
working at the site to' encourage parent par ticipation in 
program activities, A discission of efforts to increase 
parent involvement at the Arizona site folloVs, 



a^ta^ing an'd .poprdina tion . The full-time parent involve- 
^jnent cobrdinatbr : llas^ primary respohsibility f or thp coordina^ 
tion of all activities in this coi^ponent* The -^parent involve-- 
ment coordiriator works ''closely with. the '|Dd Council; the Head 
.Start center committees ^ the elementary ^ school boards tribal 
councilme;;! from the chapter houses^ ^nd parsgnnal froi^ the 
various support s^ervicfes agencies in the community. Since 
the parent involvement component is deemed crucial to the 
success -of the program^ the. parent involvement coordinator 
is assisted by the PDC ' coordiriator and the ONEO program 
analyst in carrying out parent involvement activities. 

-- ^ arents in dec islon-/ma Xing roles . Traditionally, Navajo 
parents have pTayed a minor role in the decision-making 
process in the community* Tribal* of ficials ^ program directors 
professional's and the like have always been responsible for 
d)ecision=makin^ * With the advent of social programs, parents 
^av^ Become invoived in committees , advisory ' groups , and so ' 
forth^ but their lack '"Ofi--^r-io^*eKposure 'and formal training 
in the decision=making prpcess impedes their fulj and equal 
participation. In general, the p&'rents V role as members of 
a committee 'is limited to agreeing fr disagreeing on a ^ - 
^specif ic^ i.ssue after the issue has been discussed and analyzed 
''by the other members of the group* The parehts ^ role in the 
PDS decision^making process has been somewhat broader in that 
parents do get involved and discuss issues. pertaining to the 
education of the'ir children in larg^ group settings such as 
PDC Council or chapter house meetings. ^ However, they are 
still hesitant to discuss technical issues* Since parent 
participation As one off the top pr ior it ies , of the program, 
PDC staff members have tnftiated , various activities^ which will 
le^d to ;i[iore mefeningfeur parent' invdlvemeht in the decision- 
making process* . ^ 

' ' Parent participation iyi the classroom * Other than as 
paid classroom aide^ a'nd ' participants in the Foster Grand- 
parent program, parents have been minimally involved in 
classroom activities in both the Head Start centers and the 
elementary school* According to PDC staffs during the past 
school year instructional staff have nbt^^^^tively encouraged 
parent participation'* However, in April 1977 , the PDC staff 
and the education specralist from the : emen^ary school 
began to invite groups of parents who had their own trans- 
portation to visit the elementary, school facilities, class^ 
rooms, and' dorr^itor ies * Parents were give^n- an oxientation 
and ^a tour of the facilities by the education specialist 
and tfhe developmental support services coordinator* At the 
end of each tour a discussion session was held followed by ' 
a question and answer period* Two gx'oups of 15 pax^ents each ^ 



have touredr the facilities, Manv of the parents were Head 
Start parer>ts whose chil4ren wil* be attending thei,elementary 
* school 'during the coming school year. It' is hoped That this 
approach will lead to meariing^l parent participation in the 
classroorn. In an effort to involve more parents in the 
progrem,/ PDC staff have been exploring the poss'ibility of 
obtaining transportation from- 'community sources for those 
par-ents who live quite a distance from the school and have 
no transportation. The next phase of the pro ject ' s strategy 
is to design a classroom parent involvement program which 
would provide training for parents wJio ,wish to assist in 
educa-tional activities i^ or out of the classroom* 

In addition^ two community meetings have been held for 
the, purpose of organizing a |parent-teaGher assbciation (-PTA) 
at the elementary school. BpC staff ^f eel that a PTA will 
l.ead to better communication among parents ^ teachers and 
scHool administrators, Ultiitiately it- is envisioned that the 
PTA will have regular meetings and wilj promote quarterly 
conferences between indivraual teachers and parents to 
discuss children's progress* 

The education specialist at the elementary school feels 
that these teacher-parent conferences will , be the key to ^ 
getting parents involved in the educational process o£ their 
children. It should be noted that this will be the first' 
PTA in the BIA school system- and that it will be, formed in 
response to the community's growing concern over the 
educational system. 

Parent education * Three formal parent training sessions 
have been conducted this academic year for ilead Start parents^ 
The coordinator for parent involvement from ONEO conducted' 
a three-hour session on parent involvement at one of the 
Head Start centers and approximatell^ 30 parents attended the 
session. The program analyst from ONEO conducted another 
session on. the organizational pattern of PDC at^ another 
Head Start center with approKimately 23 Head Start ..parents 
attending the three-hour session* The field principal from 
QNEO^^conducted a third training session at the third Head 
n ta r cen tur . Tlie Uwo-^hour sassion was an Overview .of ,PDC 
nnd parent i nvol voniont and approx imn tr 1 y 25 p£ironts att'endGd, 
Nu lurmal Lraining =Be2^^iona wex^e provided for elementary 
school parents. 'Tnfq[rmal training in the PDC concept^^as 
been continuously prck/ided by the PDC coordinator ano tme 
parent involvement Gt^rdinator during informal cominunity 
gatherings- or regulf^ly scheduled chapter house meeting^. 



TWO cdnsultants in bilingual bicultural education from Blandlng 
Utah/ have been contracted^ to provide training and information 
in bilingual bicultural education at school meetings to^ be 
attended by school personnel ^ tribal officials, social service ' 
personnel, parents, and other interested dommunity members* 
Through Northern Pioneer College in Arizona, PDC staff have 
arranged for a GEO program for community support personnel, 
Head Start and BIA support personnel, parents^, pnd; interested 
cpmmunity' residents. 

Communication between parent groups . No formal provisions 
for regular communication between~elementary school parents 
'and Head Start parents have been made by the PDC program. 
The major barrieA in programming joint parent me^etihgs .,,Ls 
the continuing prV^^pn of transportation,. / ' ^ 

' it is difficult to get all parents from community to 
ascend an activrty because of the distances iri^volved and 
^ the lack of transportation. This situation is compounded 
when an activity involved parents from three participating 
communities* Until there is an area" transportation system, 
there is no solutiori to this problem. The PDC program will 
continue to involve only those parents who hav^a means of 
transportation or who live close to the trav^ele^ road 
where they can get a ride tQ the project site oq Chapter 
hou#e^^ Occasionally, PDC staff conduct parent afctivities 
in the .three chapter house areas; many of the parents who 
attend these gatherings have children in both the elementary 
school and in Head Start. ^ - i 

Developmental Support Services 

The developmental support servicek^coja^onent guidelines 
require that the nutritional, medical, dentatT'^mental health , 
and social service needs of the children be as&ssed upon 
enrollpent in the project; based on these asseg^ments, 
arrang|ements are to be made to provide t5^e needfed services. The 
provision of the services is to be made continuous from the 
preschool to primary levels through joint^ programming by 
Head Start and elementary school staff. It is further required 
that a record=keeping system be developed toU keep -irack of 
the assessment results and the services provided. Due to 
the variety of ^program activities required in this component 
area, a PDC staff person is to be assigned responsibility for 
bhe component* » ^ 



Most of the support services for the Arizona pfoject 
are provided through the Public Health Servibe (PHS) which, 
as mandated by federal legislation, has primary responsibility 
for all health services for persons on the reservation. 
Initially^ there was hesitation on the part of projact staff ■ 
to invade PHS territory and coordinate activities. This was, 
in part, due to th& lack of a developmental support services 
coordinator, who would be responsible for initiating this 
effort, ^However, with the formation of a developmental 
support services .committee and the hiring of a -part-time 
coordinator, thp project has begun to implement this 
component, ^ = a 

The developmental/^ppor t services coordinator -was hired 
in Jan^aiVy 1977 on a part'-time basis. His primary responsi- 
bilities ^rm to identify and coordinate available support 
services far children and parents on^ and off the reservation* 
He is also responsible for coordi^nating a 15=minute radio 
program which is primarily geared to the Native American ^ 
population. The program is aired twice a week and dissemin-- 
ates information on the PDC program, highlighting [different 
program component activities. The radio station is located 
in a town adjacent to the reservation and also serves the 
surrounding communities* , - 

At present. Head Start and the elementary school continue 
to use the same support service systems which, were used prior 
to s^PDC , * These systems are supported by and are a part of the 
Public Hea^lth- Servrce . PHS has primary responsiBility for 
all health services for persons qn the reservation. The 
Tribal Social_^ervi'ces Agency and ONEO coordinate with PHS 
to provide all services that are required by thMr particular 
program guidelines. ■ Specif ically , the Tribal Social Services 
Agency provides services to needy families, while ONEO pro-- 
vides services to children in early childhood development 
programs. Because of the different program guidelines, there 
is variation^^ in the type, level and quality of services ^ ^ 
available from the different agenpies.v^ 

Since the PHS is mandated to-provide medical and social 
services, it^ maintains medical .and social service records on 
all reservation families. Because of the confidentiality of 
these records , only limited information may be shared with 
author ized^^^song on a "need to know" bM^is. However, as 
evidenced by t^ joint coordination meetings that have taken 
place since December 1976 between the PDC developmental 
support services committee and the support services agencies^ 
communication has increased. It is hoped that these efforts 
will lead to the devnlopmont of; a coordinated developmental 
support serx/icGs proq rarti "^nd a joint roGord-keeping syatem-,. 
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Services fo r Handicapped and Learning Disabled Children 

--" " — — ' " ~ ~' - - - — ^ ■ 

The PDC guidelines state that handicapped children should 
be integrated or "mainstreamed" into the regular classroom 
program to t^e maximum extent possible. To facilitate the 
identification of children with special problems/ provisions 
are to be made for the early diagnosis and evaluation of 
children with learning disabilities. Each PDC program is - 
to conduct an annual survey to determine the number of handi^ 
capped and learning^disabled children and the'' l^indg of services 
tHat are required. Classroom staff and volunteers are' to be 
trained in providing special individualized ^ help to handi- 
capped childr%^. A final requirement is'tha^ the appropriate 
special materials, structural changes, and/o^ classroom 
reorganization be provided to accommodate the handicapped 
children,' . . 

The Arizona %ite has begun to address this component, 
jfdue in part to recently enacted federal legislation /requiring 
^gthe mainstreaming of handicapped ct^ildren. Prior bo the 

igislation/ °^ly children with minor learning disabilities 
'were being served by the Head Start and BIA school progr^s , ^ 
Bec^se it is a Navajo cTustom to hide a handicapped child 
from the conununity ^ parents are often reluctant to .have 'their 
childreh leave home for"^ special schboling. 

As mentioned in the ^developmental support services com- 
ponent section , until rrecenttly ^ the lack of a support services 
coordinator aind] conimj/ttpe had prevented the program from 
fully addres^ng the support services area, and also services 
for handicapped and learning disabled children. Both the 
Head Start centers and the elementary school provide services 
for children with learning disabilities; however, children 
with other handicaps ' have either been placed in institutions 
for kept at home. At the time of the site visit (May 1977), 
there was no coordination or transfer of records of learning 
disabled children from Head Start to the elementary school. 
It was noted earlier that the Public Health Service is involved 
in the identification of and provision of services to handi^ 
capped children and their parents. Because of'th6 confidenti- 
ality of the^PHS records, it is dif ficult '^o determine the 
nature and level of their involvement, . 

In response to the recent federal legislation , the BIA 
has directed the elementary school to identify and make ^ 
provisions for s'ervices for all handicapped and learning 
disabled children. The elementary school principal has asked 
the PDC staff fo'r assistaribe in providing these services; 
PDC, in turn; has organized a team Gomposed of personnel from 
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ONEO, BIA, PHS, and ^^ious sU^port seirv-ices agencies to 
conduct^a eomprehensive Survey'to identify handicapped , 
children throughout the target .area. The team wil;i also 
identify training' needs, necessary structural changes, 
^^d special materials required to comply with the BIA - 
directive. The planning for this area was to be completed 
during the summer of 1977, and the identification and 
service tasks are to .be fully implemented sometime during 
the 1977-78 school year. 

Bilingual Bicultural EdudatiOn . 

The majot empha&is of this component is to provide an 
educational and social environment based on the child's 
primary language and -^culture , The guidelines state that 
Head Start and the elementary programs are to implement 
oompatJ-ble philosophies regarding bilingual bicultural 
education/ and train their staff to be sensitive to the 
special^eeds of the bilingual bicultural children. The 
educational program must provide ah opportunity for all 
children to become bilingual if desired 'by the family, by 
offering language instruction in/both languages at all 
grade levels. School staff are/ to be trained in bilingual 
bicultural- instructional approaches and methods of evaluating 
the^e children. The children '/4 parents are to serve as 
resource persons and participate in classroom activities 
related to the bilingual biciltural approach selected by 
the site. ^ 



The Arizona PDC has not fu^ly addressed the area of 
bilingual bicultural education d"ue^ primarily to the lack 
of 'a staff person to coordinate the^.compoaent activities 
and also due to the ^community ' s miKeSxreaction to bilingual 
education. Although the indigenous i nVt ^^ t i o n a 1 staff at 
the elementary school speaktha Navajo Mngua^i many do 
not read it and do not feeTrhat knowledg^^^P^^^® ' ^P^^®^ 
language qualifies them 'to, teach it. , 

Also, many of these teachers feel that the use of 
the Navajo language for instructional purposes would impede 
rather than help the learning process of most school children., 
However, the PDC coordinator faals that the proposed ' 
bilingual ' education training to be held during the summer 
of 1977 will help change these attitudesv as well as provide ^ 
the teachers with ^ the J special competencies ^ required for 
bilingual instruction^ Presently , the use of the Navajo 
language for instructional purposes varies from one grade 
level to the hext. Head Start teachers use Navajo to 
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introduce concepts. and use minimal English for teaching 
purposes. The elementary school teachers conduct their 
classes in English but the teaqher aides use Navajo to 
ensure that students. understand the subject matter. At 
least one menaber of the teaqhing staff in every PDC class- 
room is bilingual. Although written Navajo materials are*, 
available^ mainly for grades one through three , the education 
specialist stressed that there is a need for teacher training 
in the use of these materials. - 

■ ,i|jDhrQU5h the Foster Grandparent program^ the community 
has Ipecome increasingly interested in qultural activitiesv^ 
In K#e^ing with rfative tradition'/ the community elders are 
responsible for transmitting culture to' the ypung. Tradi=- 
tional hogans {lave b^en constructed in two chapter areas 
which are adjacent to the Head Start centers. The hogans 
ar©: used for conducting cultural activities for, interested 
coi^unity residents and Head Start and elemeritary children. 
At : the elementary school, during the past two years, an 
elderly gentleman from the Foster Grandparent program ha^s 
spent a^prOKimately 2 0 hours a week''\^ssisting teachers at 
all grade levels in integratirfg ^cultural activities .into 
the :science and social studies curriculum." Th6 project staff 
feel that once a bilingual bicultural coordinator is hired, 
this: area will be expanded and carried out in a systematic 
manner so that more children will be involved in more 
bilingual bicultural activities. The community is becoming 
more- interested in bilingual education and the^BIA school 
of f icials are ^.ncreasing their efforts to incorporate bilingual^ 
bicufltural education into the curriculum* Thes^ efforts are 
focuping on training and orientation in bilingual bicultural 
education for teachers^ parents, and interested conmunity 
residents. At this time, only the lack of a bilingual 
bicultural resource person who is properly certified inhibits 
the full' implementation of this component. ' ^ 

For over a yea-r the PDC p^rogram has been looking for a . 
full-time resource person to coordinate the actiyities of 
this component. Persons who have applied and have been 
interviewed have declined the assignment due to the isolation 
of the conmiunity and the lack of adequate housing. Of course, 
the. demand reservation^wide for such individuals is great : 
and the number bfY>^ualified persons is extremel^ limited . 'f" 
Even so, PDC pro§£am ^prsonnel feel coijfident th^t they will 
recruit such an individual, although tlley do admit that itk 
might be necessary to lower their recruitme^nt standards to]' 
some degree. ^ . 
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Slimmary 

%he major accomplishments of the Arizoria PDC program 
^re.that the program has gqinad comnunlty afaceptanca' and. 
that activities are being carried out in all seven component 
areas, ^ It should also noted that PDC prog¥:am personnel 
have exerted- considerable effort in establishing a^. coinmuhity 
organizational framework within which the PDC concept can be 
deveJ.oped. The discussion which follows is a suiranary of the 
progress that has Been made in the component areas* ^ 

Administratively/ the program *is well managed. The PDC 
Council serves as the linking mechanism for maintaining 
communication and coordination among the program partici-^ 
ipants. Also I with the reorganization of the subconunittees/ 
of the Council^ program issues are being reviewed and 
addressed on an ongoing basis- In the area of .education^ 
a Beguential curr ionium from Head Start tlirough third grade 
is being completed/ Joint meetings and training sessions 
for participating teachers have been held, with training 
being offered throughout the school year and/ during the 
sununer months * 

PDC project staff view parent involvement as crucial to 
"the success of the program. Parents serve"" as mCTabers of t^ie 
PDC Council amd its subcommittees' and are kept informed of 
program progress by the project staff during informal 
community gathering^ and regularly scheduled chapter house 
meetings. in the developmenta'l suppor,|: services area ^ the 
component coprdinajtor^ and subconmiittee / along ^ith other 
local 'service agencies, are planning Strategies to ensure 
the coordination of services, and^^«e designing a joint 
record^keeping system , ^ ^ * 

jrhis same group is also involved in conducting" a 
comprehensive survey o{ handicapped children throughout the 
target area. This survey is the first significant program 
effort in the area of services for handicapped and learning 
^isabled children* The ma jor emphasis in 'the bilingual 
yicultural component has been oq promoting activities in the 
area- of Navajo culture and tradition. Through the local 
Foster Grandparent program / a .coiwnunity elder conducts 
Navajo cultural activities for the benefit of interested " 
community residents and Head Start and elementary school 
children. These activities are' emphasized in the Head Start 
program" and are alsn integrated into the curriculum in some 
of the elementary school classrooms. 
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: , Overall / progrese has been made in the implementation 
efforts of .the Arizona PDC program. It has not been an eas 
task to comply with guidelines which are designed for the 
majority population, and which require circumventing 
traditional cultural values in order to meet COTplianoe, 
AlthouCgh the^e has been broad interpretation of the require 
merits because of the site's unique setting ^ the program is 
now working towards full compMrance of the guidelines. 
Most of the program ' a 'implementaWon progress has taken 
place 'Since DeoOTiber 1976. Thus, any impact on the prograin 
participants (i,e. , children, parerits, and teaahers) will 
not be evident until the end of the 1977-78 school year, 
when the program requirCTfients are expected to be fully 
implemented. 
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Summary' of Factors Shaping the PDC Prpgram 

^^:.X^ .... , . ■ -.'.^'^ ■- / ■ ' 

Various conununity ^aracteristics and cultural elements 
have played an important role in shaping the Arizona PDC 
program into what it is today. The factors that have mbst 
inf luanced the program araj^ ' i 

• form of local g^veriOTent 

• decisicy^^aklng process 

• traditional institutions 

• isolation an^ physical distances 
» PDC staff and local key persdnnel 

• cultural aspects of language and 'time 

A brief discussion of each of these factors follows. 

Form of Local Government ^^^""^ 



Through the years locdJ& government (the chapter house) 
had become accustomed to accept and expect external direction 
in its affairs. The PDC staff saw a need for strengthening^ 
the chapters and to have representatives of service agencies 
community leadets and residents work together to- improve the 
social and economic conditions in the cpmmunity. To accomplish 
this goal^ it was felt that an effective organizational 
structure was needed to provide leadership and direction for 
establishing and implementing community goals and objectives 
based on community needs and priorities. The staff felt that - 
if the residents identified% = the community ' s needs ^ they would 
be more i|nvolved and committed to meeting those needs. 

' ■ f ■ 

The strengthening of the chapter ' s organizational 
structure has had a twofold effect on the PDC program. Firsts 
the chapter h^^ed to restructure^ the pDC Council and its 
subcommittees, thereby establishing the organizational^ 
framework needed to organize and implement the PDC program. 
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Secondly, the chapt'er ' s organizational structure ^ovided , 
- the vehicle for gaining community acceptanfce ojf and* commitr 
ment" to the PDC program* Once coitMunity a'cclRjtence.,was 
gained it was^ much easier for program effort g^o JSe- , ^ 
coordinated with those of the other community*' resQurae^'' \ * 
' agencies • * _ ^ v / ^ 

■ ' # 

Dec 1 s ion-Ma ki ng Pr oc ess 

Traditionairy , community decisioji-making has been, the 
1 responsibility of key tribal member^s 'and lo*al program 

personnel, since it was assumed that they were knowledgeable 
in their respective program areas. Also, the . local govern^ ^ 
ment had never identified community needs and aspirations* 
Parents and community residents who serve on the PDC Council 
and itli subconm\ittees*^ere also reluctant to participate 
fully -or influence the decision-making^ process . The 
general tendency/"has been- to ^ avoid discussion and involve- 
ment in technical issues, thereby leaving it up to thia 
"experts" to dedide what is best. ' . 

To involve more community membars in decision-makingt^ 
^ . PDC' staff have encouraged all service agencies to jointly 
review proposed commun4:ty activities for relevancy to 
conmunity needs. Personnel from these service agencies 
are now serving ^as mmibers of a task force responsible 
for reviewing and analyzing .all proposed programs to ' ' 
ensure that their objectives' are consistent with those ^^ ^ 
^ of the community.. The agencies also provide community 

residents, and leaders with information for their review 
' and final approval ^ thus sharing in declsion^making at 
V various levels and ensuring the community^' s' gradual involve^ 
\ ment in the dscision^making prqpess* This ^technique is *■ , - ^ 
having an impact on those community residents who are 
members of the PDC Council or its subcommittees; the extent 
of their involvement in the PDC decision-making process 
has incr'ea^sfed significantly. 



Trad i t i onn 1 T n s t i t: u t i o n s 

Two of the most imposi^^ institutjjqi^^ on the Indian 
reservation are the Bureau of Indian Af f£^s (BIA) and the 
Public Health Service (PHS) , These institutions were 
established by the federal government and have a legislative 
mandate to ^rov^a specif^ic services to all Indian people. 
For "lack of other resources, tt^ Indian population has 
become highly dependent on these institutions for community 
services. As most of the* health and educational services 
require well-trained and skived ^personnel ^ there^^ Jel^'" 
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Indiafes in key positions. Fij^ther , si^ce thfe nature of viach " 
la highly teahniqal/ 'no effort has been made to involve^ 
Iqeal teside_i>ts in the dacision-^making" process a form- 

/^ajft^'tyy- local rsiid^ havd been ijicluded . a^ inember s of boards 
and coranittees/ but, th^ arii not expected or endouraged to 

^question or propose solutic^ to issues. Their role has ; 
been' to physically represent" the community, at such fortima 
an& ' to! proridsr as eonmionl^ required by program by.- laws # 
the required represehtdtibrt to cpnstitutej^a qij^orum.^ Also"/* 

. s-ince these institutions ^operate independently under ^ 
legislative mandate^, bhere is no incentive to coordinate^ , * 
vsith. or seek additioiral support from^ other local iervice' 
agencies. ^ , ' 

These factors have affected the PDC program in several 
"ways* Firsts they have caused reluctance on the part of 
parents and comnunity residents to actively participate ^ iji 
the decision^miking proir&ss since the residents hav# never 
been asked ar eKpected^to make such a contribution. Their 
reaction to a request for input is. viewed with confusion 
and suspicion. " . , 



The other way in which these factors have affected the 
PDC program is that they have inhibited the coordination ^ 
of support services activities. Both of these institutions 
have elaborate reporting and information systems , system- 
atically scheduled work plans ^ and well-established 
written procedures fpr performihg trieir activities. In 
addition^ because of the nature of their work, as well as 
the status of the target population^ most information is 
h^dled in a confidential manner. Thus, deviation from 
well-established procedures is viewed unfavorably , an 
attitude which makes the coordination of activities and/or 
sharing of information very difficult. These negative factors 
are being alleviated at the present time by comnunity 
pressure^ generated through the Chapters at ^ the insistence 
of the PDC staffs to improve communication and share inform-- 
ation. These institutions are also "hi i tjq more Indian staff 
which helps to improve relations among /fte diverse groups. 

Isolation and Physical Distances = 

^ : """" " ^ * . ^ 

The target population lives within a 30-mile. radius 
of the p3;oject site. The three communities or. chapter houses^ 
in the area are approximately a 3 0--minute drive from one 
another. A participating Head Start center is located in 
each of the three communities. The grantee is approximately 
three hours away (by car) from the project site. Because, 
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'the PDC target area -is' predominantly' devo-^ed' to livestq^k 
grazing^ homea are seperated by great distances, Due>j|o 
the; Isolatibn.'ahd physical, distanc noted ^ the majotf^ty = ; 
of the children enrolled at the Blh elementary school ^ 
liyVe in the sfihool complex during^r^the schttpIL yepr* 

Several factors related to isolation and physical 
'di-s^tances m^ke transportation and communication difficult 
on the reservation* These factors are *as followsi* 

• Most of the roads are secondary and unpaved^ except 
for a major road which branches off into the BIA . 
school complex and the project* site* Because of, 
the condition_pf these roads and the^ soipscomposi^^ 

r tion of the area^ traffic is g^estricted , *^his ^ 

situation is worsened by inclement weather cdndi^ < 
tions which, depending on the time of year^ causd 
flaph floodfc or snow-drifts, ■ - ^ 

• There are . only three telephones in th^ target area. 
One is in the BIA school ^ another in the P.DC office, 
and the remaining one is at the trading post* 

• The only means of transportation on the reservation [ 
are privately-owned vehicles (which are scarce) , 
governinent vehicles assigned to program personnel^ 

and horses , - 

PDC Staff and Local Key Personnel » ' ' 

All PDC staff members are frorfi the immediate* area, ai)d 
are familiar with and in the commurfity. Their past eKperi- 
ences and concern for the social and economic conditions of 
the community have increased their incentive to try different 
approaohes to resolve ,the various obstacles which have 
impeded the development of the PDC^ program. The PDC coordi- 
nator worked for se^eril years in the BIA school system and 
served dn various local service programs, , During that 
period, he observed the obstacles and frustration of service 
agency personnel trying to' implement their programs. His 
experience led him to believe that |n order to implement ^ 
a program effectively there must be a community organiza- 
tional structure through which the program goals can be 
analyzed and meshed withvlocal goals and objectives t With 
^the full support and encouragement of the local tribal i 
councilman^ the tasks of building^ the organizational structure 
was initiated. In addition^ the councilman has been instru- 
mental in getting the community involved in the process'. ^ 



At the BIA elamenttiiry schoolv the education s-pecialist/ 
who' is"^h#w to the school and the PDC program ^ has been ' 
instr\mental in implementing the education cdmponent through : 
the^ PDC eduea^ion cornmlttee, which she Ghaira., Up>on aBsuming 
her positipo the school , she wasvexposed to th^ifeDC 
program wherv^^ s^e participated in a*.national CQiif er^ce^ spon'- 
sored by PDC . Sh6 was recep^ve to the PDC cottaept and*. > 
vfelt that such a program cctald and should: be iihgl^anted in 
the Qonmiuhity. She felt that through her positron as ^ 
eduaationjBpecia,list ^ she could play a major rftle in' shaping . 
and impleriienting educaticinal , as well as other ^ aspects of 
■ the program, / . . \ 

The above--mentioned per ffonnel have all been guiding ^ 
forces. in facilitating the implementation of the PDC program , 
in Arizona,*^ The "new PDC coordinator hired du^i^g ^tHe m^iddle 
of the fir'st operational year^ has proved to b^ a capable 
administrator Who r with the help of the pers^onnel mentiSned 
here and father intereBted community members^ has begun ta 
impleinent the program. ./ . ' " . ■ 

Cultural Aspects ^ ^ ^ 

.....^ _ ■ ■ » ^ , . ^ ^ 

• i* Sii^ . ^ * 

Laffou^ge Stai^dard English is clearly the "sahool 
language at the AriJzona PDC project site. Although child^ 
ren in the Head^ StaJt program use the Navajo language, ' 
children in kindergarten and above use English almost "exclu- 
sively. ' In the pasfc two years/ Head^Start program^ staff 
^embers tbroughout [the reservation have encouraged the use " 
of Englisn in their\center s . It is felt that such practice 
would Facilitate the'^rt^ld ' s'^transition f rom Head Start to 
the elementary school. To comply with the Head Start program 
request, children are drilled as a group in English, as well 
as introduced to concepts in English. 

Indigenous personnel serving as professionals or para-- 
professionals in the BIA elementary school discourage the 
use o:^^ the Navajo language, as do the non--Indian staf f^, 
^Standard English is the exclusive language used wdithin the 
school complex by all school personnel; however, 6he Indian 
aides occasionally use Nafvajo to explain something' that a 
child mky ^not havS understood in English. During the PDC 
planning year, a teacher reported to an interviewer that 
he had been "forbidden" to allow the use of Navajo in his 
classroom by his teacher supervisor. The teacher supervisor, 
in a subsequent interview, rather proudly shared the "school's 
philosophy" concerning the use of Navajo^ by stating: "We put 
that (Navajo) behind them as soon as possible,'* The implica- 
tion of this factor on the PDC program is evident in the 
mixed reactions of teachers and school staff to the implementa 
tion of the bilingual bicultural component, PDC staff, 
supported by the commmnity, are still working .at changing this 
attitude, ^ % \ 



Time , Navajo *time orientaCibn differs from that of the 
majority. ^population in a variety df ways, Appointoents and 
scheduling of meetings often lack the fanning for a specific- 
ally pinpointed bloefk of time. For ex^ple^* a meeting might 
be calljm for a given morning^ but Sip^fe it is not custdmary 
to as#i%n a specific hour, some membe^ of the grpop arrive and 
patientLy^ji^i1| fof te from grne to^ th^e-rho.urs) . for ^t^ 
members tcT.^ariSlVeV^ gnQB the !meeti^ "^eglnsV it often " 

laets for s^^veral hours / Bmkm^\t Lm a 'Nava jo custom to hav6 
all in attendance understand ana come to agreement upon the 
issues under discussion. ^ ^ 

Another' a spei^ of this factor of time ^orientation is , j 
that throughdut €he school year numerous familial and 
community actdvities take place whi^ch often require the 
presence of tl^e entire family^ Most oi^,the activities"* ha^^ 
to. dp wit^ldve^ffto*^^^ of the area and include 

shearing / branding jand lamelTig. These^ fato.liai or community 
activllties have alj^ays taken precedence over n©n=tribal-initi- 
ated 4ctivities, such as : school meetings and training \ 'j.^%c 
sessions, . which makes' it difficult to schedule PDC program j 
activities. ^ - ^ 



Summary . " 

^ I* 

The PDC /program in Arizona has been and is being shaped 
largely by the local gohtext in^ which it functions with the 
majqr contextuad factors being the culture and tradition of 
the Navajo people, the institutions and orgAiizations which 
govern the area, and the limited^ means of transportation and 
communication on the reservation. . ^ 

The most significant result of these factors has been 
the long period of time it has taken to develop the PDC program 
organizational structure primarily due to the need for gaining 
community and chapter support before making the structure 
operative. The process of developing this structure was 
further complicated by the need to strengthen the locai 
government's own organiza.tional structure and change local 
attitudes toward decision-makiiig while gaining acceptance of 
PDC, For this reason thfe implementation of the majority of 
the program component requirements was not initiated until 
the present school year (1976-77), ^ As mentioned earlier, 
the true test of whether PDC is, a viable program in Arizona 
will be the^ 1977-78 school year, when pro j ect^ staff plan to' 
have most oi& the component requirements implemented* 

this point, then, the impact of PDC has been felt 
mainly by the community at large, with community organization 
having been the. emphasis of the first two years of^program 
funding, A more detailed discussion of program impact" is 
presented in the next section. 



As mentioned in^rthe introductiori^ it was-* not possible , 
to aollect ^qaantif iable impact data on the PDC ehildfen 
since the test *initru:^ents are not available in Navajo, ■ * 
^nstead^ teaoher and parent questionnaires were developed 
to obtain information about the ipipact of the PDC program 
on children, parents/ teachers ^ and institutions , 

Exampies of the questions impact area followi 

Children : Are childf;©n doing bAtter , academically?* 
Are they befcar able to Gxpress thCTiselves? Are they 
healthier? Do they exhibit more| positive attitudes ^ 
towaid school? Are they more ai^are of the Navajo ' 
language arid cultare? -; ^-oQ^ 

Parents i Has parent participation in school activities 
changed? Have parents shown more interest in the NaVago 
languagG and culture than in the past? What type of- 
training is provided to parents? ' ^ / 

Teachers : What are the changes in the educational 
approach? Has th% role of teachers changed? Has, there 
bSOT^±Ttcr"eased educational planning across grada levels? 
Have there been any changes in the relationships between 
teachers and administrators? Teachers and parents? 

Institutions : How has the decisions-making process 
changed? Who is involved in decision-making? 

■ . f?. 

The site^ visitor, after interviewing several parents and 
teachers, found that project impact had not yet filtered down 
to those individuals who should be directly affected by the 
project, namely the children, parents, and teachers The _ _ 
parents and teachers interviewed did not attribute much 
impact to the PDC program. Both tho pdC qoordinator and the 
elementary school education special jt felt that it was too 
early to detect project impact at itie' child, parent, and 
teacher levels, since the implementation of the PDC curticulum 
and related ac^vities are just now being carried out. They 



- felt that' impact at theJm levels 'should, be evident by the 
'middle or end of -the nMCt school year. _ However , at this ■ 
time,* there are indications of prdject impact on chapter 
pfficials and service ..agency ^personnel, in that activities 
^■■are being carried out by these groups which will lead to 
'^the accomplishment of PDC goals. It seans that the major 
program impact^ has been felt, by the community at large. 

' As a result of having observed the PDC planning and 
implffinentation efforts as an outsider for one and a half 
V . _ 5 — zed that the PDC 




bood by the coranunity 

^ ^ inted' and acQepted 

ijn" the schools. 'Furthermore, he felt that the chapter 
hoi*sa concept had to be strengthened because, coiranunity 
acceptance would onlj -occur as a result .of tribal leader- 
ship and support. 

Although the chapter concept and the importance of its 
Involvement in the MC program was not considered when the 
application for the FDC grant was originally m^de,; it; has 
.become evident that in order for any program to operate 
effectively in a Navajo conmunity its goals, and objectives 
must mesh with the goals and objectives .the community. 
Consequently, Arizona's major PDC program^ goal ha^ been to 
re-establish local indtiative and self-government on the 
part of the local chapters. Although this goal does not 
ionfor>m to the PDC Guidelines , PDC staff feel that without 
this mechanism^ the PDC program, as well as other local 
programs, would continue to suffer from the lack of community 
involvement and commitment- ^ ^ 

To achieve t^is goal, the PDC coordinatakmnd his staff 
spent over a year explaining PDC program goals obtaining 
community support They now feel that support ^s^rvices 
per sojanel , program participants, and chapter officials are 
aware of the potential benefits of the PDC program. For 
the first time in the. history of^the local contaunity, all 
service agencies, including BIA and PHS , have l^gun to plan 
jointly for the implementation of community se^^ces and 
activitiGs, It is eKpected that these efforts will eventually 
lead to a more Gomprehensive service delivery system, avoid 
duplication of services ,^ and most importantly , broaden^ 



^The PDC coordihator was formerly a teacher at the BIA 



elementary schpol , 
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S^coiwnuriity invplyement . ^ Although these efforts are a't a - 
preliminary stage, there is a3/ready evidence that much wi 11 '^'^ 
be aacomplishad in the near future. Specifically, the 
following major activities have^een jointly planned and 
are now being developed 'or implemented i 



conducting training sassions in management grinfiiples _ 
for staff members from all local Gommunity service 
y agencies and chapter^ officials; . 

• providing GED courses for staff members of the various 
i service agencies, chapter of f icial*s , supportf personnel 

' in. the" school system,^ and interested comnunity 

\ ■ ■ rasidents; ' ^ ^ , 

• conducting a comprihensive community survey for the^— 
identification of handicapped children ; 

• organising a PTA, the first such c>rgani2ation in a 
BIA school systems 

• conducting joint training for, staff personnel from 

^ service agencies in specific component areas; * 

• * ' ' ' ^ ^ ' ■■ ' 
^ / ^ • conducting joint teacher training and planning 

/ I meetings regarding the PDC curriculum and related 

/"I activities for school staff from Head Start through 

- J . grade three. ^ 

^ ^ TJje direct impact of the program on the'\chapters has 
also been felt. In the past six months, through the efforts 
of the PDC staff, one of the three participating chapters 
has taken' a more active role in organizing and coordinating 
personnel from the 3 0 coimnunity service agencie^s. This 
chapter now provides an office for its tribal council 
member and is planning to provide offices for, all personnel 
of the various community support services agencies. Also, 
planning and training are now Better coordinated between 
agencies, thus avoiding duplication of services and maxi= 
mining the agertipies' resources. It is further expected that 
these agencies will serve as clearinghouses in their respective 
program areas for all conmunity activities,. The two other 
—chapters which are participating in the PDC program are also^ 
beginning to coordinate eommunity activities. However, due 
to a boundary dispute between the Navajo Tribe and the Hopi 
Tribe, which involves these two chapters, most of their 
efforts at this time continue to be directed toward seeking 
a fair settlement over the disputed land. 
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PDC program impact. in Arizona, then, has focused pri- 
marily on the project's community and its institutions 
(chapter houses, PHS, BIA, as well as other agencie%) , 
There has been no detectable impact, as yet on the parents, 
children, and teachers involved in the progrkm. ;The ppc st 
feel that the impact on these groups will not be evident 
un'til. the component requireinents .l^^e been impleiriented 
during tfie 1977-'78 school year/ 




